^  ^  ^  ^ 


^  ^  ^  ^ 


are  all  one  in  Cliinst  Jes2isl' 

said  St.  Paul. 

I  have  seen  a  held  here  and  a  held  there 
stand  thick  with  corFi — a  hedge  or  two  has 
separated  them.  At  the  proper  season  the  reap¬ 
ers  entered  ;  soon  the  earth  was  disburdened, 
and  the  grain  was  conveyed  to  its  destined  rest¬ 
ing-place,  where  blended  together  in  the  barn 
or  in  the  stack  it  could  not  be  known  that  a 
hedge  had  ever  separated  this  corn  from  that. 
Thus  it  is  with  the  Church.  Here  it  grows,  as 
it  were,  in  different  fields,  and  even  it  may  be 
by  dilTerent  hedges.  By  and  by,  when  the 
harvest  is  come,  all  God’s  wheat  shall  be  gathered 
into  the  garner,  without  one  single  mark  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  that  once  they  differed  in  outward 
circumstantials  of  form  and  order. 

Toplady. 


^  ^  • 

^  - 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  e 

^  ^  ^ 
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Church  Directory. 


“  The  Old  First”  Church. 

Rev.  Howard  Ddftiei.o,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Fifth  Avenue,  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Streets. 
Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Maintains  a  Lectnre  Course  throush  the  Winter. 

The  New  York  Churclu 

Rev.  D.  J.  McMillan,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Seventh  Avenue  and  128th  Street. 

Sunday  Services,  Morning,  11  o’clock. 

Sunday  ^hool,  3  P.M. 

Young  People’s  Meeting,  7  P.M. 

Evening  Service,  7.45  P.M. 

Wednesday  Evening  Prayer  Meeting,  8  o'clock. 

.Vlexander  Chapel  of  Fifth  Avenue  Church. 

Rev.  Hcoh  Pritchard,  Pastor. 

8  King  Street,  between  Macdougal  and  Congress. 
Franklin  Literary  Society,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. ;  Free 
Reading  Room  Library,  open  day  and  evening ;  Singing 
Class  for  .Adults,  Thursday,  «  P.M.;  Seaside  Summer 
Home  at  Branchport,  N.  J. 

Central  Church. 

Rev.  Wilton  Merle  Smith,  D.D.  Pastor. 

330  West  57th  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Sustains  Mizixih  Chapel,  430  West  57th  Street. 

Sunday  and  weekday  services. 

Sustains  Wilmm  Menutrial  Miminn,  454  West  43d  Street. 

Meetings  every  night  at  8  P.M. 

Woman’s  Bib>e  Class.  Children’s  Meeting,  Kinder¬ 
garten. 

Cliiirch  of  the  Covenant- 

Rev.  George  S.  Webster,  Pastor. 

:«•«  310  East  43d  Street. 

Services  at  11  -A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

I'aith  Church. 

Rev.  .Tames  H.  Hoadley,  D.D.  Pastor. 

347  West  58th  Street. 

Services  at  11  -A.M.  and  8  P.M. 


I'lnirteenth  Street  f'hiirch. 

Rev.  Fred  S.  Richards,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Fourteenth  Street  and  Second  Avenue. 

Maintains  Men’s  Association,  Young  Men's  Assca-ia- 
t  ion.  Y'oung  Women's  Association,  Women's  M  issionary 
and  Church  .Aid  Society. 

-Tladison  Square  Church. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Parkhdrst,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Madison  Square  and  34th  Street. 

Maintains  Sijmre  Church  HniiMe  am!  Mivimi,  384 

Third  Avenue. 

Church  of  the  Sea  and  Land. 

Rev.  John  Hopkins  Denison,  Pastor. 

Carries  on  a  very  great  variety  of  admirable  religious 
and  social  works  in  a  neighborhood  which  urgently 
neisls  them. 

Fi-eneh  Evangelical  Church. 

Rev.  Henri  L.  Gkandlienard,  Pastor. 

131)  West  16th  Street. 

Maintains  Evangelical  Home  for  Young  French 
Women. 

North  Churi-h. 

Kev.  S.  B.  Rossiteb,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Ninth  Avenue  and  31st  Street. 

Carries  on  a  great  variety  of  religious  an<i  s(K'ial  work, 

rack  Chnis-h, 

Rev.  Anson  P.  Atterbury,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Amsterdam  Avenue  and  86th  Street. 

Maintains  the  Phelpe  Setticinciit,  314  East  35th  .Street. 

I'liillips  Church. 

Rev.  John  E.  Bushnell,  Pastor. 

Madison  Avenue  and  73d  Street. 

Young  Men’s  League. 

Thirteenth  Street  Church. 

Rev.  Walter  Duncan  Buchanan,  D.D.  Pastor. 

145  West  13th  Street. 

Midweek  Prayer  Meeting,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 

I'niversity  Place  Church. 

Kev.  George  Ai.exander,  D.D.  Pastor. 

I'niversity  Place  and  East  10th  Street. 

Maintains  liethlehem  Chaptl,  196  Bleecker  Stivet,  and 
Ciiininiel  Chaijel,  735  Sixth  Street. 


Wasliington  Heights  <'hurch. 

Rev.  John  C.  Bliss,  D.D.  Pastor. 

.Amsterdam  Avenue  and  1.55th  Street. 

Maintains  an  Industrial  School. 

W«'st  Church. 

Rev.  Anthony  H.  Evans,  D.D.  Pastor. 

31  West  43d  Street. 

Maintains  Church  of  the  Good  Shephenl,  Boulevard  and 
West  66tn  Street. 


The  Free 

Educational  Opportunities 
of  New  York. 

LECTFRES. 

Social  Ethics. 

The  People’s  Institute,  C!ooper  Union, 

Eighth  Street,  Fourth  and  Third  Avenues. 
Sunday  Evenings  at  8. 

Mixlern  ProhU  m*  Ethicanu  CoiutUleini. 

March  5.— Dr.  Robert  Collyer. 

'*  13.— Dr.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis. 


Scientific:  Economic  Geology. 

.American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 

Central  Park  West  and  Seventy-Seventh  Street. 
Saturday  Evenings  at  8. 

March  i.~The  Xeurr  froJd  Hegum*  of  the  li'cxi. 

Prof.  J.  F.  Kemp  of  Columbia  University. 
Mari’H  11.— trofd  ami  Silver  Mine*  of  Montana. 

Dr.  Heinrich  Ries  of  Cornell  T/niversity. 

These  lectures  are  illustratetl. 

Tickets  required :  can  be  prtK-ured  without  charge 
from  the  Secretary  of  tkilumbia  University. 


Scientific:  Natural  History. 

.Vinerican  Museum  of  Natural  History, 

Central  Park  West  and  Seventy-Seventh  Street. 

Saturday  Afternoons  at  3. 

March  t.—S)niirrel*of  Xorth  America. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Allen. 

March  ll.—UnllerHie*  anil  Moth*  in  the  Cirinifi/ nf  -Veir 
Vorit. 

Mr.  W.  Beuteiimfiller. 

No  tickets  required. 

Social  Science:  Principles  of  Life  Insurance  and 
their  Relations  to  Society  and  the  State. 

Room  365  Schermerhorn  Hall.  Columbia  University, 
West  116th  Street. 

Illlile  Left  lire*:  by  Hon.  Charlton  T.  Lewis. 
Mondays  and  Tuesdays  at  4.30  P.M. 

March  6.— T/k  Methi*l and  Value  of  Statiiitic*. 

“  ~.—The  KrotHtionof  Talde*  of  Miniaiilii. 

l<t.—]ntere*t  on  Capital. 

*'  'A.— -The  Vidiie  of  Life  Contingencie*. 

No  ticket  required. 

THE  STUDY  DF  GEUMAN. 

The  German  Lanouaoe  and  Literature. 

Room  :109  Haverineyer  Hall,  Columbia  University, 
West  116th  Street,  Boulevard  and  Amsterdam  .Avenue. 
Tuesdays  at  4.30  P.M. 

March  7.— />w  Volk*lied  in  Amerika. 

Mr.  Henry  E.  Krehhiel.  With  musical  aceompaniineut. 

March  U.—  Eine  Heine  niiih  Ala*ka. 

Mr.  LouisViereck,  late  memlierof  tlie  German  Reichstag. 
No  ticket  requiriMl. 

Stern’s  Scliool  of  I^inguages. 

37  East  44th  Street  Ijetween  Fifth  and  Madison  .Avenues. 
Tuesdays  at  4  P.M. 

By  Prof.  Gustav  Langheld. 

March  ~.~Haeu*liehe*  I^hen  der  Alien  Ik  niKi-hen. 

•’  H.—HUterleln  n  iind  Hdiyi  iiitroni. 

.A  limit»‘d  number  of  tickets  free  on  applu'ation  at  the 
School. 

KKEXPH. 

Stern's  School  of  1-anguagcs, 

37  East  44th  Street  between  Madison  and  Fifth  .V  venues. 
Saturdays  at  four  o'clock. 


LITERATI  KE. 

The  Great  Hall,  Cooper  Union,  Eighth  Street,  Tliii-d  and 
Fourth  Avenues. 

Tuesdays  at  8  P.M. 

Life  as  Interpreted  by  the  Poets. 

Prof.  Charles  Sprague  Smith. 

March  “.—The  Piinnethen*  Hound  of 
•’  A.— Handel,  Shakespeare. 

No  tickets  required. 

LIKR.ARIES  AND  RE  ADING  ROtIMS. 

New  York  Public  Libraries.  -  Astor.  40  laifayette 
Place,  near  .Astor  Place,  oinn  dailv,  except  Sundavs, 
from  9  .A.M.  to  5  P.M.  Lenox,  890-5  Fifth  .Avenue,  fnim 
10  A.M.  to  5  P.M.  daily  except  Sundays. 


New  York  Fix-e  Ciivulating  Library.— Reading  Hihiius 
at  49  Bond  Stre«*t  near  the  Bowery;  1.55  Second  .Avenue 
near  8th  Street;  336  West  43d  Street:  331  West  13th  Street; 
18  East  13.5th  Street;  361  West  69th  Street:  fixmi  9  A.M.  to 
9  P.M.  week  days.  Sunday  fixnn  4  to  9  P.M. 


-  MUSK-. 

Carnegie  Hall, 

Saturday,  March  4th. 

Exhibitions  of  Sight  Singing  by  Miss  Mary  Fidelia 
Burt.  Studios  701-3. 

All  Soul's  Church  (P.  E.),  between  66th  and  67th  Streets- 
Thursday  Evening  at  8. 

Organ  Recital  by  Wm.  C.  McFarlnne.  assisted  by  dis¬ 
tinguished  artists. 


St.  George's  Church,  East  16th  Street  and  Stuyvesant 
Square. 

Wednesday  Afternoons  at  half-past  3. 

Organ  Recital  bj»Mr.  Chester. 

No  tickets  rt-quired. 

The  Church  of  the  Divine  Paternity, 

Central  Park  West  and  Seventy-Sixth  Street. 
Wednesday  Afternoons  at  4.30. 

Organ  Recitals  by  Mr.  J.  Warner  Andrews,  assisted  byr 
five  others. 

No  tickets  required. 

ART. 

Fi-ee  Exhibit ioiEs. 

Metropolitan  .Art  Museum, 

Central  Park  East  and  83d  Street. 

Open  Wednesday,  Thursday.  Friday  and  Satunlay,  anill 
Monday  and  Tuesday  Evenings  from  8  to  10. 
Lectures  on  Art  Subjects,  by 
March  4.— Mr.  John  La  Farge. 

’*  11.— Mr.  Edwin  H.  Blashfield. 

No  tickets  required. 

Every  Day. 

Schaus’s  Free  Art  Gallery. 

304  Fifth  -Avenue. 

.Avery’s  Fifth  Avenue  Art  Galleries. 

368  Fifth  .Avenue,  between  West  34th  and  :i5th  SI  reels. 

.Arthur  Tooth  &  Sons, 

399  Fifth  .Avenue  and  31st  Street. 

Boussotl,  Valadin  <&  Company. 

308  Fifth  Avenue  and  31st  Street. 

The  Hridgniiin  Pirtiire*. 


Benevolences. 


The  King’s  Daughters  Huiise, 

48  Henry  Street. 

Jle.AuIey  AVater  Street  Missimi. 

316  Water  Street. 

Kt.  Kartholuiiiew's  Mis-inii. 

311  East  43d  Street. 

I’niversity  Settlement. 

36  Delaneey  Street. 

St.  Ilarnabas  House, 

30t)  Mulberry  Street. 

Iininstrial  I'hristian  Alliance. 

170  Bleecker  .Street. 

I'nion  S<‘ttlenient  Ass<M-lati<iii. 

337  East  104th  Street. 

Riverside  .Assoelati4>n, 

2.59  West  69th  Street. 

Siinnyside  Day  Nursery. 

51  l*n>siH‘ct  Place,  between  43d  and  4:1(1  .streets. 

Wilson  Industrial  Seliool  for  Girls  and  Mission. 

135  St.  .Mark’s  Place,  eor.  8th  Street  :i:h1  venue  .\. 

Niirs«-s’  Setllenient, 

3'i9  Henry  Street. 

five  I'oinis  House  of  Industry, 

l.'s5  Worth  Street. 

Aiiierieaii  Female  (iiianliaii  Societ  y  and  iloiiie  foi - 
the  Frieiulless, 

39  East  39th  Street. 

Alessiali  Home  for  Little  I'liildra-ii, 

145  East  1.5th  Street. 

Matlisoii  Square  I'hiireli  House  and  Mission, 

3S4  Thiixl  Avenue. 

East  Si<li-  House  Settlement  «»f  New^^York.. 

Fewt  of  East  76th  Street. 

I'idlege  Settlement, 

95  Rivington  Street. 

Hafiley  House. 

West  46th  Street. 

Five  Points  Mission. 

63  Park  Street. 

M’ajslde  Day  Xur.sei-y. 

314  316  East  30th  Street.. 
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All  Round  the  Horizon. 


The  latest  uews  from  the  Philippines  is  that 
Affuinaldo  appears  to  be  almost  if  not  quite 
“  sufficiently  punished.  ”  Two  Spanish  Com¬ 
missioners  who  had  received  permission  to  pass 
to  the  lines  and  confer  with  the  rebel  General 
brought  back  word  on  Monday  that  Aguinaldo 
was  inclined  to  pacific  overtures.  Later  a  flag 
of  truce  was  sent  out  to  protect  a  number  of 
men  who  desired  to  leave  the  Filipino  lines. 
Events  which  doubtless  had  their  part  in 
bringing  the  rebel  commander  to  this  state  of 
humility  were  the  news  brought  to  General 
Otis  on  Washington’s  birthday  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  flag  had  been  raised  over  the  island  of 
Negros  and  that  the  Negritos  desire  American 
rule ;  the  surrender  of  Cebu,  which  is  the  most 
important  province  of  the  Visayas  group,  and 
the  announcement  from  Washington  that  the 


government  proposes  to  push  the  campaign 
until  the  last  remnant  of  guerilla  warfare  is 
stamped  out.  In  a  case  like  this  “no  terms’’ 
is  the  truest  mercy  as  well  as  the  best  states¬ 
manship. 

There  is  still  some  disturbance  in  Cuba ; 
brigandage  is  reported  from  Matauzas  Province, 
but  our  military  authorities,  while  keeping 
careful  watch  of  events,  are  not  disheartened  by 
them.  Rather  they  augur  from  such  incidents 
that  the  insurgents  have  just  the  qualities 
which  will  render  them  most  efficient  as  a  rural 
police.  Excellent  effects  are  already  noted  as 
resulting  from  the  banquet  which  took  place 
at  the  Tacon  theatre,  Havana,  on  Saturday 
evening,  in  which  prominent  ubans  and  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  American  army  and  government  ex¬ 
changed  expressions  of  hope  and  courage  for 
the  future.  In  Santiago  public  improvements 
are  at  an  unfortunate  halt,  owing  to  lack  of 
funds;  but  General  Wood  may  be  trusted  to 
hold  fast  to  all  the  benefits  of  what  has  already 
been  done.  The  Carlists  have  begun  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  Spanish  paper  in  Havana,  a  step 
which  is  somewhat  puzzling  to  Spanish  resi¬ 
dents. 

A  motion  brought  before  the  Spanish  Cortes 
signed  by  all  the  Spanish  Generals  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  demanding  parliamentary  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  the  recent  war,  was  approved  by  the 
Senate  on  Monday  by  a  vote  of  ISO  to  7.  A  de¬ 
gree  of  uneasiness  still  prevails  on  account  of 
the  activity  of  the  Carlists,  who  are  making 
every  effort  to  smuggle  arms  and  ammunition 
into  the  country.  There  is  still  danger  of  an 
overthrow  of  the  ministry ;  in  a  very  stormy 
debate  in  the  Chambers  of  Deputies  last  week 
the  Republican  leader,  Salmeron,  severely 
scored  the  government  for  yielding  its  col¬ 
onies  to  the  United  States.  Sefior  Sagasta  in 
his  reply  argued  that  though  Spain  had  lost 
her  colonies  the  present  ministry  had  saved 
her  from  the  far  greater  calamity  of  civil  war. 

It  is  emphatically  denied  from  Berlin  that 
there  is  any  friction  between  the  Germans  and 
Americans  at  Manila.  Far  from  increasing  the 
naval  force  there,  the  German  government  two 
weeks  ago  ordered  away  the  cruiser  Irene. 
Gther  indications  show  a  more  friendlj'  feeling 
on  the  part  of  Germany.  The  United  States 
Embassy  at  Berlin  received  official  notice  on 
^londay  that  American  fruits  in  bond  would 
be  permitted  to  pass  through  the  country  with¬ 
out  examination ;  and  information  was  received 
at  Washington  on  the  same  day  that  the  Ger¬ 
man  government  is  about  to  send  a  commission 
to  this  country  for  a  conference  with  a  view  to 
those  remaining  restrictions  which  forced 
American  insurance  companies  to  withdraw 
from  Germany. 

The  events  of  last  week  gave  innumerable 
evidences  of  the  genuineness  of  feeling  of 
Frenchmen  for  President  Faure.  Underneath 
much  political  gossip,  it  is  also  evident  that 
the  overwhelming  mass  of  the  nation  is 


pleased  with  the  elevation  of  M.  Lonbet  to  the 
chief  magistracy  of  the  country.  As  to  the 
acts  of  Deronlede,  they  are  the  extravagant 
performances  of  an  ill-balanced  mind,  and  have 
no  national  significance.  All  the  talk  about 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  Prince  Napoleon  is 
idle,  as  a  study  of  the  election  returns  for  the 
last  twenty-two  years  will  show.  France  is- 
too  generally  republican  for  a  monarchical  res¬ 
toration.  The  freedom  of  the  Republic  gives. 
agitators  great  opportunities  for  noisy  disturb¬ 
ances  and  they  have  not  yet  learned  how  use¬ 
less  such  things  are.  The  men  siding  with 
Deronlede,  though  associated  with  the  outi- 
Drt  jifaxiteit,  must  not  be  identified  with  them. 
They  are  jingoes  who  call  themselves  National¬ 
ists  and  endeavor  to  arouse  prejudice  against 
foreigners.  Deronlede  has  no  ally  in  the  Senate 
and  less  than  twenty-five  adherents  among  tlu- 
six  hundred  members  of  the  House  of  Deputies. 
He  was  first  known  as  the  poet  of  reveugi',  then- 
as  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  Boulanger.  His- 
performance  of  last  week  was  supremely  ridic¬ 
ulous  and,  in  France,  ridicule  kills.  Mean¬ 
while,  everj'  passing  day  .shows  that  the  new 
President  has  a  strong  grasp  upon  the  situation. 

The  visit  of  Lord  Charles  Beresford  to  this- 
country'  on  his  way  home  from  China  has  been  of 
the  utmost  importance  for  the  illumination  of 
the  public  mind  on  the  .subject  of  things 
Chinese,  and  especially  in  furnishing  trust¬ 
worthy  data  for  an  opinion  as  to  the  right  rela¬ 
tions  between  our  country  and  China.  What  is 
meant  by  the  ‘  ‘  open  door’  ’  policy  has  surely 
become  much  more  clear  to  the  general  news¬ 
paper  reader.  As  Lord  Charles  very  practi¬ 
cally  pointed  out  in  his  speech  at  the  American- 
Asiatic  Association  last  Thursday,  the  cpm 
door  is  of  importance  only  if  there  is  some¬ 
thing  of  value  in  the  room  behind  the  door, 
and  if  we  are  able  to  keep  it  open.  The  pres¬ 
ent  policy  with  regard  to  China  is  a  policy  of 
drift,  and  such  a  policy  is  almost  sure  to  end 
in. war.  What  is  needed  is  a  commercial  alli¬ 
ance — Lord  Charles  emphasizes  the  word  “com¬ 
mercial’ ’and  is  willing  to  substitute  “under¬ 
standing’’  for  “alliance’’ — between  Great 
Britain,  America,  .Japan  and  Germany,  “not 
for  our  selfish  selves,  but  to  keep  the  door  open 
with  equal  opportunities  for  all  nation-s.  ’’  It  is 
a  happj'  augurj’  for  the  world  when  men  like 
Lord  Charles,  and  like  our  Peace  Commission, 
ers,  and  like  many  others  who  have  had  to  do 
with  our  late  war  and  its  outcome,  recognize- 
with  welcome  that  success  means  obligation; 
that  the  results  of  victory  are  a  trust  for  the 
welfare  of  weaker  nations,  and  that  the  welfare 
of  each  is  promoted  by  the  welfare  of  all. 

That  China  should  be  divided  among  various 
governments  under  the  “spheres  of  influence’’ 
policy  would  be,  in  Lord  Charles’s  opinion,  a 
fatal  blunder,  as  the  story  of  Africa  shows. 
That  China  is  in  danger  of  collapse  is  very  evi¬ 
dent,  but  the  true  policy  is  not  to  wait  until 
she  collapses  and  then  grasp  for  the  pieces. 
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but  to  unite  in  bracing  her  up,  and  holding  her 
together,  so  that  she  may  develop  her  vast  re¬ 
sources  for  the  good  of  the  world.  And  this 
bracing  and  buttressing  must  be  done,  not  by 
armies,  but  by  commerce.  “It  is  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  militarism — it  is  a  question  for  trade 
and  commerce  and  their  security.  ’  ’  Russia  and 
France  have  no  commerce  with  China,  and 
therefore  they  are  not  included  among  the  four 
nations  to  which  Lord  Charles  would  commit 
the  duty  of  maintaining  the  open  door.  ‘  ‘  China 
is  a  very  rich  country — with  a  very  poor  gov¬ 
ernment.  ”  What  these  four  countries  ought  to 
say  to  her  is  something  like  this:  “You  have 
an  Empire  for  four  thousand  years.  We  are  been 
anxious  for  you  to  keep  an  Empire,  not  only 
for  your  sake,  but  for  our  interests  as  well. 
We  want  the  trade  yon  can  give  us.  You  want 
the  trade  we  can  give  you.  Therefore,  to  help 
that  tnide  you  must  agree  to  open  your  country. 
Yon  must  let  every  nation,  if  they  want  to, 
put  machinery  or  mills  up,  or  conduct  mining, 
or  whatever  else;  you  must  let  them  go  into 
your  country:  and  we  are  prepared  to  give  you 
a  gooil  royalty  on  what  we  exploit  in  your 
country. '  ’  And  under  existing  conditions  it  is 
impossible  that  a  proposition  of  this  sort  should 
not  lx-  accepted.  Chinese  officials  are  not  bad 
men.  Lord  ('harles  says,  but  only  bad  leaders. 
They  are  very  good  followers,  as  every  one  who 
has  had  to  do  with  a  Chinese  servant  knows. 
All  that  thej*  need  is  the  teaching  and  example 
of  Europeans  and  Americans. 

A  n  suit  of  the  outbreak  at  Manila  was  the 
acceptance  by  the  Senate  of  such  a  compromise 
measure  of  Army  reorganization  as  has  made 
Ito.ssible  the  passage  of  the  Army  Bill.  It  was 
parsed  Monday  evening  after  a  heated  debate. 
By  its  provisions  the  strength  of  the  Regular 
Anny  is  increased  to  97,000  men  for  two  years, 
but  after  January  1st,  1901,  it  will  become 
what  it  was  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
Si)ain.  It  is  understood,  however,  by  all  parties 
that  this  is  a  mere  temporary  device. — Appro¬ 
priation  bills  for  both  army  aitd  uaNW  were 
Itassed  by  the  House  on  ^londay,  the  total 
amounting  to  about  :?1S4, 000, 000. — The  River 
and  Harbor  Bill  was  passed  last  Fritlay,  with 
the  Nicaragua  Canal  measure  attached  as  an 
amendment. — The  Senate  Committee  on  Apjtro- 
priatious  has  added  to  the  Sundry  Civil  Bill  an 
amendment  providing  for  the  imme«liate  laying 
of  a  cable  to  Hawaii  by  the  government,  the 
work  to  be  done  under  control  of  the  Navy 
Department,  and  the  management  of  the  cable 
when  completed  to  be  under  the  Postoffice  De¬ 
partment. 

Dr.  S.  E.  Wishard  makes  cogent  reply  to  the 
frequent  charge  that  the  several  denominations 
now  laboring  at  the  front  spend  their  time,  or 
any  part  of  it,  “in  fighting  each  other.”  He 
is  able  to  speak  from  long  observation  and  for 
a  very  large  section  of  the  Home  Missions  field, 
his  present  .suitervision  in  the  Synod  of  Utah 
extending  over  a  region  as  large  as  the  six  New 
England  States,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio!  He  says  that  in  all  this  va.st  territory 
there  are  just  two  towns  which  have  more 
churches  than  are  needed.  Replying  further, 
and  to  the  general  charge  of  over- zeal  and 
pugnacity  on  the  part  of  the  different  churches 
East  and  West,  Dr.  Wishard  says  that  all  such 
statements  are  sheer  exaggerations  and  leave 
an  utterly  false  impre.ssion.  He  bases  his  con¬ 
demnation  of  them  on  an  experience  of  forty 
years  in  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  during 
which  long  period  he  has  sustained  relations 
with  eight  Presbyteries  and  six  Synods.  By  no 
means  wanting  “the  courage  of  his  convic¬ 
tions  ’  ’  as  we  think,  he  is  yet  able  to  affirm 
that  he  “never  caught  the  smell  of  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  powder,  ’  ’  nor  even  ‘  ‘  the  shadow  of  a  fight 
with  any  Christian  minister  or  denomination  ” 


THE  HOLD-OUTS. 

Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

The  right  place  to  take  the  census  of  genuine 
Christians  is  at  that  part  of  the  life-journey 
that  lies  near  the  gate  of  heaven ;  “he  that 
endureth  to  the  end  shall  be  saved.  ’  ’  All  read¬ 
ers  of  John  Bunyan’s  matchless  Pilgrim’s 
Progress  must  have  noticed  how  many  of  his 
characters  were  at  some  time  on  the  road  to  the 
Celestial  City,  and  yet  never  got  there.  Poor 
Pliable  retreats  after  one  fiounder  in  the  Slough 
of  Despond:  Timorous  is  frightened  bac'k  at 
the  sight  of  the  lions;  and  Demas  gets  en¬ 
gulfed  in  the  pit  underneath  the  Hill  Lucre. 
All  these  characters  have  their  counterparts  in 
our  days;  they  are  only  sham  Christians  from 
the  start. 

There  are  quite  too  many  in  our  churches 
who  once  made  a  public  confession  of  Christ, 
and  yet  have  ceased  to  make  spiritual  progress. 
They  count  on  a  church-register,  but  not  much 
any^vhere  else.  But  from  sound  and  genuine 
regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit  we  should 
expect  a  steady  continuance  in  the  faith,  fruit¬ 
fulness  and  growth  in  spiritual  power.  The 
hindrances  to  be  overcome  by  every  Christian 
are  so  many  that  the  great  Apostle — who  wrote 
for  all  times— exhorts  every  new  convert  to 
‘  ‘  roll  fill  nr  in  thr  fnith.  ’  ’  That  word  ‘  ‘  continue’  ’ 
occurs  no  less  than  twelve  times  in  the  exhor¬ 
tations  of  Jesus  Christ  or  of  his  Apostles  to  all 
believers.  “Hold  that  fast  which  thou  hast!” 

In  the  first  place,  Christians  discover  that  the 
old  nature  is  not  entirely  exterminated  at  the 
time  of  regeneration.  Paul  acknowledges  that 
he  had  to  fight  that  old  carnal  nature  con¬ 
stantly,  and  to  bruise  it  with  sturdy  blows. 
Every  Christian  has  to  maintain  the  same  con¬ 
flict.  The  flesh  lusteth  against  the  Spirit. 
“MTiy  be  so  strict?”  murmurs  the  old  selfish 
nature — “it  is  only  a  little  thing;  why  not  in¬ 
dulge  this  once?”  That  nearly  always  proves 
to  be  once  too  often. 

In  addition  to  these  evil  suggestions  from 
within  we  all  have  to  encounter  continual 
weakening  and  demoralizing  influences  from 
without.  This  world’s  atmosphere  is  full  of 
malaria.  Manj-  social  customs  are  unfavorable 
to  robust,  conscientious  godliness;  business 
life  is  full  of  temptations  also  in  these  days  of 
hot  competitions.  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim  halted  in 
Vanity  Fair  onlj’  for  a  few  days,  but  many 
Christians  are  .surrounded  by  an  intensely 
worldly  atmosphere  all  the  time.  The  adver¬ 
sary  too,  is  never  idle;  the  neglect  to  keep 
watch  even  for  an  hour  lets  the  enemy  slip  in 
through  the  posteni-door.  With  some  Chris¬ 
tians  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  doubts  and 
depressions :  this  is  often  aggravated  by  finan¬ 
cial  troubles,  or  by  poor  health  and  shattered 
nerves.  Some  good  people  bewilder  themselves 
by  trying  to  penetrate  mysteries  beyond  their 
fathoming.  Satan  is  glad  when  he  can  entice 
a  Christian  into  any  kind  of  wintry  fogs ;  they 
chill  him  to  the  bone.  Every  one  of  us  has 
more  or  less  foes  to  fight  that  belong  to  us  as 
truly  as  do  our  gait,  or  the  features  of  our  face. 
Our  spiritual  school  has  no  vacations ;  our  cam¬ 
paign  for  Christ  has  no  truces:  his  service 
allows  no  furloughs.  Holding  fast  is  the  price 
of  the  conqueror’s  crown. 

In  view  of  such  obstacles,  the  strongest  proof 
of  the  reality  and  the  power  of  divinely-im¬ 
parted  grace  is  found  in  the  fact  that  so  many 
hold  out  to  the  end.  Over  against  the  back- 
slidings  and  desertions  of  certain  professors 
must  be  set  the  victorious  exiierience  of  those 
who  continue  in  the  faith,  and  are  kept  by  the 
power  of  God  to  a  full  salvation.  Those  who 
attain  to  the  richest,  strongest,  most  useful, 
and  fruitful  religion  are  those  who  use  the 
Helps  most  faithfully.  They  are  the  devout 
students  of  God’s  Book — feeding  on  it  and 
drawing  their  soul’s  “rations”  every  day. 
They  pray  without  ceasing  even  in  the  face  of 


discouragements.  They  keep  Jesus  ever  before 
them,  and  when  one  is  looking  at  him,  he  is 
not  easily  beguiled  by  the  Tempter.  There 
is  a  prodigious  encouragement  also  in  knowing 
that  our  Master  has  his  eye  upon  us,  and  makes 
continual  intercession  for  us.  His  promises 
are  taken  in  like  iron  into  the  blood. 

In  estimating  ourselves  or  other  people,  we 
must  not  expect  the  impossible.  The  strongest 
have  some  weaknesses ;  the  bravest  show  some 
scars.  Christian  character  is  to  be  estimated 
by  the  whole  trend  and  bent  of  the  man.  No 
ship  makes  an  absolutely  straight  track  from 
New  York  harbor  to  Fastnet  Rot^k  on  the  Irish 
Coast ;  no  Christian  can  show  a  chart  of  his 
voyage  without  .some  variations  from  the  air¬ 
line;  but  if  he  holds  on  his  way  heading  for 
heaven,  he  will,  bj’  God’s  help,  reach  it.  Some 
Christless  people  do  many  good  things,  and 
some  Christians  may  commit  sad  sins,  as  Noah 
and  Hezekiali  and  Peter  did,  and  yet  have  their 
faces  set  towards  God.  Everything  depends 
on  the  direction  in  which  the  life  is  steered, 
and  on  patient  continuance  in  well-doing.  To 
“continue  in  the  faith”  mean.s — continue  in 
vital  heart -union  with  the  Lord  Jesus,  ever¬ 
more  in  his  omnipotent  grasp,  and  evermore 
under  his  supreme  guidance. 

Some  professors  of  religion  are  like  the  young 
moon  that  shines  feebly  above  the  horizon  for 
an  hour  or  two,  and  then  goes  down.  The 
hold-out  Christian  is  more  like  the  full  moon 
that  .sheds  its  beams  the  whole  night  through. 
Clouds  occasionally  float  across  it ;  spots  on  the 
surface  can  be  detected  by  the  naked  eye.  But 
in  spite  of  all  these  blemishes,  the  steady  orb 
is  there — reflecting  the  glory  of  the  Sun  of 
righteousness,  and  shining  on  and  on  until  it  is 
swallowed  up  in  the  radiant  day-dawn  of 
heaven.  To  be  all  this  is  within  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  every  soul,  even  the  humblest  and  the 
most  tempted,  if  that  soirl  will  continue  in 
the  light,  and  in  the  love  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  ‘  ‘  So  run  that  ye  may  obtain.  ’  ’  The 
runner  that  holds  out  has  Christ’s  strength  in 
his  sinews ;  the  soldier  whose  faith  stands  fire 
to  the  last  .shot  is  the  one  who  wins  the  vic¬ 
tor's  crown. 

Mil.  KIl’l.lNti  IJKTTKK. 

The  critical  illness  of  this  young  author  has 
aroused  a  throb  of  sympathy  and  anxiety  that 
reaches  round  the  world,  for  wherever  the 
Engli.sh  language  is  read  Kipling’s  name  has 
become  a  household  word,  and  his  personality 
a  verj-  living  one.  Thou.sands  who  never  saw 
the  distinguished  patient  have  been  eagerly 
watching  the  bulletins  from  his  sick-room  and 
are  feeling  at  this  writing  a  sense  of  relief 
that  the  reports  are  a  little  more  hopeful.  The 
“Daily  Mail”  asserts  that  “during  the  last 
few  years  Kipling  has  come  to  hold  the  glori¬ 
ous  position  of  laureate  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race.”  The  “Daily  Telegraph”  sa3's  his 
‘  ‘  death  would  be  a  national  calamitj’,  ’  ’  and 
adds;  “Only  in  his  thirty-fourth  year,  he  has 
done  what  has  been  permitted  to  very  few 
young  men  to  do  in  this  or  any  other  age.  He 
has  reinvigorated  the  close  of  the  century'  with 
a  fresh  and  masculine  note,  and  has  given  back 
to  his  contemporaries  faith  in  their  old  ideals. 
In  the  midst  of  much  effeminate  and  decadent 
literature  Kipling  has  been  vigorous,  hopeful 
and  alert.  ”  And  Dr.  Watson  (Ian  Maclaren), 
who  has  been  watching  the  bulletins  with  the 
deepest  interest,  says,  “His  death,  which  may 
God  forbid,  would,  in  my  humble  judgment, 
deprive  English  letters  of  our  greatest  name 
and  England  of  her  real  poet  laureate.  ’  ’ 

Much  stress  is  laid  by  the  doctors  and  nurses 
upon  the  patient’s  determination  to  live,  and 
we  trust  that  the  hopes  built  upon  that  strong 
will  and  the  good  constitution  of  the  sick  man 
may  be  realized,  and  that  in  a  few  days  the 
crisis  of  the  dread  disaese  may  be  safely  passed 
and  recovery  assured. 
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Dr.  Field’s  Letters. 

A  GLIMPSE  OF  CUBA  TEN  YEARS  AGO. 

Palm  Bkach,  Fixjrida,  February  25,  Pt99. 

As  I  am  now  on  my  way  to  Cuba  I  am  trying 
to  recall  the  impressions  of  a  former  visit  as  a 
preparation  for  the  longer  one  to  come.  To  fix 
the  date  of  that  first  acquaintance  I  am  helped 
by  recalling  an  excursion  to  Matanzas,  which, 
aside  from  the  beauty  of  its  position  as  you 
climb  the  hills  and  look  off  upon  the  sea,  has  a 
subterranean  wonder  which,  if  not  quite  so  in¬ 
terminable  as  the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky, 
stretches  away  into  a  distance  too  great  for  the 
most  of  us  to  explore.  But  there  is  a  fascina¬ 
tion  in  prying  into  the  unknown,  and  I  kept 
wandering  on  till  I  feared  that  I  should  never 
see  the  light  of  day  again ;  so  I  turned  on  my 
steps,  and  was  relieved  when  I  saw  the  first 
glimmer  of  the  outer  world.  Such  is  the  con¬ 
nection  of  ideas  that  as  soon  as  I  saw  irlu  re  I 
was,  I  began  to  think  irlmt  ihni  ii  wax,  and  pres¬ 
ently  it  crept  over  me  that  it  was  the  fourth  qf 
March,  on  which  our  country  iustals  its  Chief 
Magistrate,  and  thereupon  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  an  American  (who  cannot  be  buried  in  a 
cave  so  deep  as  to  extiugui.sh  his  patriotism) 
I  pulled  off  my  battered  hat  and  swung  it  in 
the  air  with  three  cheers  for  President  Harri¬ 
son!  Tlie  year  after  I  met  him  in  Washington, 
and  told  him  tliat  I  thought  I  was  the  only  man 
who  had  raised  my  voice  for  him  from  under¬ 
ground  !  [No  reference  to  the  infernal  regions !  J 
That  coincidence  fixes  the  date  of  the  visit  to 
Matanzas  as  March  4th,  1HH9,  ten  years  ago  this 
very  week! 

And  now  as  I  am  on  the  subject  of  coinci¬ 
dences  I  will  give  another.  Four  years  after 
the  visit  to  Cuba  I  was  in  Northern  Africa,  in 
Tangier,  and  one  day  rode  with  the  Consul  over 
the  hills,  from  which  we  took  in  at  a  single 
sweep  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar  and  the  waters  in 
which  Nelson  fought  the  battle  of  Trafalgar. 
Riding  on  still  farther  we  reined  up  our  horses 
in  the  courtyard  of  the  only  lighthou.se  on  tlie 
whole  vast  coast-line  of  Morocco,  and  the  Con¬ 
sul  reminded  me  that  the  fourth  of  March  had 
come  again,  and  that  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ocean  our  countrymen  were  inaugurating  for 
the  second  time  (xrover  Cleveland !  ‘  ‘  The  king 

is  dead !  Long  live  the  king !  ’  ’ 

And  now  having  fixed  the  time  that  I  was  in 
Cuba,  it  is  pleasant  to  recall  some  incidents  of 
my  visit  which  give  a  softer  lining  to  the  black 
clouds  of  war  that  have  hung  over  that  un¬ 
happy  island  the  past  year.  Our  country  was 
then  represented  by  our  Consul,  Mr.  Ramon 
Williams,  who  was  in  his  position  very  much 
like  another  veteran  in  the  consular  service, 
Mr.  Sprague  in  Gibraltar,  who  has  been  the 
Consul  there  for  some  forty  years  or  more,  suc¬ 
ceeding  his  father,  who  had  been  appointed  by 
General  Jackson!  Like  him  was  Mr.  Williams, 
a  true  lover  of  the  nation  to  which  he  belonged, 
not  one  who  was  always  calling  “My  country, 
right  or  wrong.  ’  ’  his  first  and  greatest  anxiety 
was  tliat  his  country  should  hr  right.  He  was 
too  good  an  American  to  be  willing  that  the 
honor  of  his  country  should  be  compromised  by 
demands  that  were  unjust.  He  could  never 
stoop  to  threatening  or  blustering.  If  it  was 
a  doubtful  question,  he  was  generous  and  will¬ 
ing  to  lean  to  mercy’s  side.  But  if  assured 
that  we  were  right,  he  was  firm  and  determined 
to  the  degree  that  nothing  but  the  peremptory 
command  of  his  government  could  compel  him 
to  surrender,  what  he  felt  to  be  just.  Such 
was  the  man  who  welcomed  me  to  Cuba,  and 
made  me  at  home  in  Havana,  so  that  when  I 
land  there  next  week  I  shall  not  feel  that  I  am 
an  alien  and  a  stranger. 

Though  I  had  no  claim  upon  him  more  than 
any  otlier  of  his  countrymen,  he  came  day  after 
day  to  take  me  in  his  carriage  £ind  drive  me  to 


different  points  of  view  around  the  city.  One 
spot  had  a  grim  association.  It  was  the  open 
ground  to  which  Crittenden  and  his  company 
were  marched  to  be  shot !  They  had  taken  part 
in  one  of  the  attempts  to  make  a  revolution  in 
Cuba,  and  being  captured,  there  was  but  one 
fate  that  awaited  him  and  all  his  followers. 
They  were  not  ‘  ‘  garroted,  ’  ’  as  is  the  custom  in 
the  execution  of  criminals.  As  soldiers  they 
were  entitled  to  die  in  a  military  way,  by  the 
weapon  that  is  used  on  the  field  of  battle. 
When  drawn  out  in  line,  they  were  told  to 
kneel  to  receive  the  fatal  discharge.  All  but 
one  obeyed,  as  they  would  have  obeyed  the 
order  of  their  own  commander.  But  Crittenden, 
straightening  himself  up  to  his  full  height, 
cried,  ‘  ‘  A  Kentuckian  kneels  only  to  his  God !  ’  ’ 
and  so  fell  with  his  face  to  the  foe !  As  might 
be  supposed  the  story  of  the  manner  of  his 
death  went  back  to  Kentucky,  and  excited  the 
greatest  enthusiasm.  It  was  put  into  verse  and 
sung  all  over  his  native  State,  and  is  still 
familiar  among  a  people  who,  not  only  in  for¬ 
eign  wars,  but  in  our  civil  war  ( in  which  they 
were  so  divided  that  Kentuckians  fought  on 
both  sides),  anywhere  and  everywhere  they 
showed  that  they  belonged  to  a  race  of  heroes. 

The  last  courtesy  of  the  Consul  was  to  take 
me  to  a  reception  at  the  Palace,  which  gave  the 
people  of  Havana  an  opportunity  to  pay  their 
last  respects  to  the  Governor-General,  who, 
having  finished  his  term  of  office,  was  about  to 
return  to  Spain  and  his  place  to  be  filled  by  his 
successor,  whom  he  was  to  meet  at  Puerto  Rico. 
Of  course  his  last  appearance  brought  together 
not  only  the  officers  of  the  army  and  the  officials 
of  the  government,  but  all  the  Spanish  grandees, 
who  rt'preseiited  the  wealth  and  fashion  of 
Havana. 

The  Palace  itself  is  worthy  of  notice  as 
patterned  after  the  old  castles  of  Europe.  It  is 
much  more  imposing  than  the  White  House  in 
Wa.shington,  as  it  is  built  of  stone,  and 

“  Stands  fours(|Uare  to  all  tlu-  winds  that  blow.” 

Its  massive  appearance  indicates  that  its  build¬ 
ers  had  in  mind  not  only  its  fitness  for  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  Governor- General,  but  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  in  the  upturning  of  future  times  it 
might  have  to  serv’e  as  a  fortress.  Of  course  its 
walls  would  not  stand  against  modem  artillery, 
but  they  would  have  been  ample  to  resist  the 
mder  guns  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  erected. 
Like  all  Spanish  structures,  it  has  an  ample 
court,  into  which  carriages  are  driven,  and 
their  occupants  alight  and  ascend  the  broad 
staircase  that  leads  to  the  stately  halls,  where 
they  are  received  by  officers  whose  rich  mili¬ 
tary  dress  indicates  tlieir  rank. 

No  people  are  more  courteous  than  the 
Spaniards,  and  they  gave  ns,  as  they  did  all 
invited  gttests,  a  hearty  welcome.  But  as  a 
foreigner  is  apt  to  observe  customs  that  are  not 
like  those  of  his  own  country,  I  was  a  little 
taken  aback  to  see  that  these  officers,  while 
welcoming  not  only  their  masculine  guests  but 
ladies  also,  could  not  forego  the  indispensable 
cigar,  which  to  a  Spaniard  seems  to  be  a  part 
of  his  very  existence. 

The  Consul  observed  my  surprise  and  after¬ 
wards  added  to  my  amazement  by  telling  me 
that  the  cigar  was  introduced  on  more  trying 
occasions.  He  did  not  tell  me  that  Spaniards 
smoked  in  church,  or  while  on  their  knees  in 
the  confessional,  but  he  did  tell  me  that  he  had 
seen  men  Hinokiinj  on  their  van  to  execution!-  Four 
young  fellows,  hardly  more  than  boys,  were 
arrested  for  some  offence — it  may  have  been 
only  a  want  of  respect  to  the  authorities— and 
they  were  condemned  to  be  shot.  Of  course  an 
execution  always  draws  a  crowd,  and  the 
ground  was  filled  with  spectators,  through 
which  the  small  quartet  walked  calmly,  sup¬ 
ported  by  their  natural  courage,  that  is  never 
wanting  in  a  Spaniard,  with  nothing  to  keep  up 


their  spirits  bur  the  indispensable  cigar.  That 
was  the  last  breath  they  drew  on  earth.  Thus 
supported,  they  took  their  seats  (for  that  was 
the  Spanish  custom )  that  the  firing  party  might 
level  their  rifles  close  to  the  breasts  of  those 
who  were  to  die.  Was  there  ever  anything 
more  pathetic  than  the  ending  of  these  young 
lives,  as  the  poor  boys  looked  round  upon 
the  eager  crowd  that  did  not  dare  to  stir  for 
their  relief,  and  up  to  the  sky,  where  the  clouds 
went  sailing  by,  as  if  Go<l  himself  had  forsaken 
them.  Thus  forgotten  by  earth  and  heaven, 
they  might  be  permitted  at  least  to  quiet  their 
nerves  by  one  last  soothing  of  their  agony ! 

But  I  am  getting  away  from  the  reception 
at  the  Palace.  As  the  doors  swung  open  and 
we  entered  the  great  hall  we  saw  another  side 
of  the  Spanish  character,  and  a  most  attractive 
one.  We  had  expected  to  see  in  the  Governor 
General  the  military  figure  of  a  grenadier. 
Imagine  our  surprise  to  find  him  a  man  below 
the  ordinary  stature,  with  a  manner  so  modest 
and  so  gentle  that  he  took  our  hearts  at  once. 
If  we  had  been  in  Washington  we  could  not 
have  received  a  warmer  welcome  from  our  own 
beloved  President.  The  wife  of  the  Governor- 
General  had  the  same  gentle  maimers,  and  was 
known  in  Havana  for  her  many  charities  and 
especially  for  her  care  for  the  poor.  This  was 
a  new  revelation  of  a  side  of  the  Spanish  cliar- 
acter  that  is  little  appreciated,  but  proofs  of 
which  I  hope  to  have  rejieated  and  increased  by 
my  coming  visit  to  Cuba.  I  go  with  no  preju¬ 
dices  and  no  hatreds,  not  only  willing  but  eager 
to  find  things  better  than  I  had  feared.  I  am 
happy  to  find  the  best  authorities  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  here  in  Florida.  Here  at  Palm  Beach  is 
John  W.  Foster  of  Washington,  who  was  tlie 
American  Minister  in  Mexico  for  seven  years, 
and  in  Madrid  for  three  years,  so  that  there  is 
no  mail  in  the  country  who  is  better  informed 
as  to  all  questions  between  Spain  and  the 
United  State.s.  Here  too,  by  happy  accident, 
is  Secretary  Day,  who  was  the  head  of  our 
Cabinet  till  he  was  sent  to  Europe  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  States 
to  Pari.s,  where  they  met  the  Commissioners 
from  Spain,  and  after  two  months  of  earnest 
discussion  agreed  upon  the  conditions  of  peace. 
Here  then  I  have  close  at  hand  the  very  best 
information  which  the  country  can  afford,  and 
I  receive  it  not  only  willingly  but  gladly,  and 
I  carry  to  Cuba  not  a  particle  of  hatred.  Dr. 
Johnson  ‘  ‘  loved  a  good  hater !  ’  ’  Then  he  would 
not  have  loved  me,  for  I  could  never  liate  any¬ 
body,  and  it  would  be  the  last  degree  of  mean¬ 
ness  to  liate  a  country  or  a  people  that  has  had 
such  trememlous  reverses  as  have  come  to 
Spain  in  the  year  that  is  past.  God  grant  that 
she  may  have  henceforth  the  double  blessing  of 
liberty  and  peace.  Hoping  to  have  many  good 
things  to  report  in  the  next  six  or  eight  weeks, 

I  am  the  friend  of  the  thousands  of  noble  men 
and  women  who  make  up  the  constituency  of 
The  Evangelist.  H.  M.  F. 

Dr.  John  Watson  (Ian  Maclaren)  has  given 
great  delight  to  many  pt^ople  during  his  brief 
stay  in  Philadelphia.  He  reached  the  city 
Saturday  morning  and  after  luncheon  with  Mr. 
John  H.  Converse  delivered  a  lecture  in  the 
Academy  of  Music  to  a  crowded  house.  Sun¬ 
day  evening  he  preached  in  the  Second  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Germantown.  In  spite  of  a  cold 
heavy  rain  the  large  auditorium  was  crowded. 
Dr.  Watson  spoke  on  three  of  our  Lord’s  inter¬ 
views;  with  a  critic — Nathanael,  with  a  for¬ 
malist — Nicotlemus,  with  a  sinner — Zaccheus. 
The  sermon  made  a  deep  impression.  On  Mon¬ 
day  morning  Dr.  Watson  addressed  the  Presby¬ 
terian  ministers  in  Witherspoon  Hall,  and  in 
the  evening  he  was  the  guest  of  the  Pre.sbyte- 
rian  Social  Union,  where  he  also  spoke.  He  was 
cordially  received  on  these  occasions,  and  his 
visit  to  Philadelphia  will  be  long  remembered. 
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COMITY  FOREIGN  MISSION  WORK. 

In  January,  1898,  a  cominittot*  was  appointed 
TO  study  tlie  subject  of  Comity  and  Unoccupied 
Fields  on  foreign  mission  ground.  This  com¬ 
mittee,  of  which  the  lamented  Dr.  Duncan  was 
chairman,  with  Messrs.  Alexander  Sutherland, 
William  T.  Smith,  Robert  E.  SixM'r  and  Riv- 
ington  D.  Lord  as  colleagues,  prt*seuted  its  Re- 
liort  at  the  interdenominational  Conference  held 
last  month.  It  has  now  been  given  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  advance  of  the  general  Report  of  the 
Conference ;  a  work  which  will  extend  to  a 
large  volume. 

A  more  interesting  subject,  one  more  vitally 
affecting  the  advance  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
it  would  l)e  hard  to  find;  and  this  Report  is  in 
the  highest  sen.se  worthy  of  the  subject :  strong, 
convincing,  and  interesting  to  the  point  of 
fascination.  It  comes  to  a  prejwred  public; 
though  not  all  who  give  to  missions  are  well 
informed  as  to  the  principles  on  which  the 
<*ndeavor  after  comity  should  be  based,  or  the 
reasons  for  which  it  is  desirable,  there  is  a 
growing  and  widespread  conviction  that  foreign 
missions  are  to-day  needlessly  exiamsive,  both 
as  to  money  and  men;  and  that  some  sort  of 
interdenominational  arrangement  which  shall 
secure  a  more  economic  exi>enditnre  of  both  is 
urgently  needed. 

Though  only  lately  becoming  a  subject  of 
gtmeral  interest,  this  has  for  more  than  a  genera¬ 
tion  occupied  the  minds  of  missionaries.  As 
long  ago  as  1838  the  American  Board  acted  tipou 
the  principle  of  interdenominational  comity, 
when  it  yielded  Palestine  to  the  Church  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  of  Great  Britain,  and  when  Dr. 
Duff  was  in  this  country  in  he  presented 
at  a  Conference  held  in  this  city  a  resolution 
which  was  unanimously  adopted,  looking 
toward  a  universal  application  of  the  princi¬ 
ple  :  “Re.solved,  that  considering  the  vast  extent 
of  the  yet  unevangelized  world  of  heathenism, 
and  the  limited  means  of  evangelization  .... 
it  would  be  very  desirable  that  ...  an  efficient 
preoccupancy  of  any  particular  portion  of  the 
Iteathen  field  by  any  evangelii-al  church  or 
society  should  be  respected  by  others  and.  left 
in  their  undisturbed  possession.”  No  steps, 
however,  were  taken  to  bring  about  such  a  con¬ 
dition  of  things  until  1888. 

At  the  great  Centenary  Conference  of  Protest¬ 
ant  Missions  of  the  World  held  in  Exeter  Hall, 
in  that  year,  the  subject  was  prominently  laid 
before  the  churches  through  their  delegates, 
being  presented  by  Dr.  G.  Wanieck  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  Dr.  A.  C.  Thompson  of  the  Ameri' 
<  an  Board.  It  was  then  verj"  fully  discussed, 
not  without  some  difference  of  opinion,  yet  so 
as  to  make  .sufficiently  evident  the  need  of  and 
the  general  desire  for  a  readjustment  of  the 
relations  between  the  denominational  Boards 
on  many  mission  fields. 

The  matter  was  still  mon'  forcibly  presented 
— the  more  so  perhaps  because  much  difference 
of  opinion  prevailed — at  the  third  decennial 
missionary  Conference  held  at  Bombay  in  1892. 
Palmers  were  pre.sented  by  the  Rev.  A.  Clifford 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  and  Bishop 
Thobum  of  the  Methodist  Epi.scopal  Church, 
and  the  very  animated  discussion  which  fol¬ 
lowed  was  all  the  more  important  and  interest¬ 
ing  because  the  principles  which  finally  won 


recognition  were  for  the  most  part  ba-sed  upon 
exi)erience.  Among  missionaries  indeed,  com¬ 
ity,  which  is  simply  Christian  courtesy  and  con¬ 
sideration  fortified  by  sonnd  financial  princi¬ 
ples,  is  for  the  most  part  urgently  desired. 
Even  Bishop  Thobum,  perhaps  the  only  im¬ 
portant  opponent  of  the  general  plan,  was  will¬ 
ing  to  concede  that  ‘  ‘  such  a  code  ( as  the  gen¬ 
eral  rales  suggested)  if  agreed  upon  with  prac¬ 
tical  unanimity  by  all  the  societies  interested 
would  no  doubt  be  of  value  as  a  guide  to  young 
missionaries,  and  it  would  also  greatly  influ¬ 
ence  public  opinion,  which  in  the  long  ran  will 
be  found  the  chief  factor  in  settling  points  in 
controversy.  ’  ’ 

The  important  matter,  however,  is  not  the 
avoidance  of  strife.  As  a  general  thing  there 
is  no  strife  between  missionaries  of  various 
Boards  actually  on  the  field.  The  battle  is  too 
hot,  the  effort  too  strenuous,  to  leave  time  for 
bickering  or  contention,  and  the  hearts  of  the 
combatants  are  too  closely  knit  togetlier  in 
desire  that  their  Commander  shall  win  the  vic¬ 
tory,  to  have  room  for  jealousy  or  wounded 
feeling.  Nor  is  it,  as  is  very  commonly  sup¬ 
posed,  the  danger  of  confusing  the  natives  of 
mission  lands  by  a  variety  of  sects.  As  the  Re¬ 
port  says,  ‘‘The  non-Christian  religions  are 
seamed  with  schism.”  Nor  yet  is  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  public  opinion  at  home  a  strong  motive 
for  desiring  c’omity  abroad.  Public  opinion  is 
formed  already.  The  important  matter  is  the 
greatest  possible  economy  of  force  and  of  funds, 
in  order  that  the  largest  possible  area  shall  be 
the  most  speedily  covered,  and  mission  con¬ 
verts  gathered  into  churches  which  shall  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  l)ecome  .self-supimrt- 
iug,  and  in  their  turn  centres  of  evangeliza¬ 
tion.  In  the  opinion  of  this  committee  and  of 
nearly  all  who  have  studied  the  subject  most 
thoroughly,  this  can  best  be  done  by  sinking  all 
the  denominational  differences  which  divide 
the  historic  churches.  In  the  words  of  the 
Report,  ‘‘The  aim  of  the  mission  movement 
should  be  the  establishment  of  a  common  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  in  each  laud,  and  not  the  exten¬ 
sion  and  peri>etuation  of  tho.se  divisions  of  the 
Church  which  owe  their  origin  to  historic  situ¬ 
ations  significant  to  us,  but  of  little  or  no  sig¬ 
nificance  to  the  young  mission  churches.  ’  ’ 
Christian  unity  is.  as  Dr.  Warneck  says,  more 
than  ‘  ‘  a  mere  pious  expression.  ”  It  is  what 
our  Lord  prayed  for ;  what  we  all  pray  for,  but 
find  not  how,  under  existing  circumstances,  to 
answer  our  own  prayer.  Why  should  we  saddle 
these  young  churches  with  a  burden  which  we 
ourselves  are  hardly  able  to  bear,  and  the  loos¬ 
ing  of  which  is  the  brightest  feature  in  our 
dreams  of  the  Perfected  Church? 

The  question  is  especially  pertinent  just  now, 
in  view  of  the  new  colonies  to  which  we 
American  Christians  are  undoubtedly  called  to 
carr>'  the  Gospel.  Shall  our  great  denomina¬ 
tions — already  for  the  most  part  burdened  with 
debt — make  haste  to  rash  in  to  Cuba,  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Philippines,  with  no  consideration  for 
sister  churches,  no  attempt  to  portion  out  the 
field  according  to  its  real  needs?  This  has  not, 
we  are  thankful  to  say,  been  the  intention  of 
the  great  denominational  Boards.  Some  at¬ 
tempt  at  comity  has  been  made,  the  sense  of 
duty  being  perhaps  happily  buttressed  by  the 
stress  of  financial  burden.  It  is  due  rather  to 
the  latter  consideration  than  to  any  other  that 
for  the  present  at  least  the  Philippine  Islands 
are  to  be  left  to  the  missionary  activities  of 
our  own  Board,  two  others  which  were  con¬ 
templating  work  there  having  found  thsi  im¬ 
possible  under  existing  circumstances. 

So  far  so  good ;  and  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped 
that  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  may  be  equally 
favored.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has 
for  twenty  years  carried  on  a  very  useful  work 
in  Cuba,  and  has  already  resumed  activities 
which  were  bareh*  intermitted  during  the  hot¬ 


test  of  the  late  strife.  It  will  be  unfortunate 
if  our  brethren  of  the  Southern  Methodist  and 
Baptist  Churches  prove  unwilling  to  waive  the 
claims  based  npon  geographical  contiguity,  and, 
in  the  latter  case,  upon  the  fact  that  one  point 
in  Cuba  had  been  successfully  occupied  before 
the  late  war.  The  golden  opportunity  for  Chris¬ 
tian  comity  is  too  important  to  be  thus  lost. 
It  is  almost  too  late  to  save  Puerto  Rico  from 
the  calamity  of  four  rival  churches.  Already 
their  agents  are  making  haste  to  enter  the 
island.  Yet  let  us  hope  that  better  counsels 
will  still  prevail,  and  that  in  these  our  colonies 
we  may  have  the  blessed  object-lesson  of  a 
Church  in  which  our  Lord’s  dying  prayer  is 
answered :  ‘  ‘  that  they  all  may  be  one.  ’  ’ 


HOW  OUR  SECRETARIES  WORK. 

It  is  certain  that  few  people  appreciate  how 
wearing  are  the  cares  of  a  Foreign  Mission 
Secretary,  or  how  exhausting  is  his  work. 
Without  question  these  shortened  the  life  of  the 
lamented  Dr.  Gillespie.  The  following  para¬ 
graphs  from  the  funeral  address  by  his  former 
pastor.  Dr.  Wilton  Merle  Smith,  must  bring 
iiome  to  many  who  have  failed  to  appreciate 
it,  that  the  hardest  serv'ice  does  not  always  fall 
to  the  lot  of  the  active  cainpaigners.  and  will 
perhaps  awaken  a  more  intelligent  sympathy 
with  tho.se  who  with  equal  heroism  and  self- 
denial  bear  the  burden  of  administrative  work 
at  home : 

“The  exacting  work  and  the  perjilexiug  prob¬ 
lems  and  the  never  ending  worrj"  of  this  office 
weighed  heavily  upon  him.  He  was  always  an 
over-worked  lusui.  And  now  under  the  age  of 
sixty,  when  many  men  are  just  in  their  prime, 
he  lays  down  his  life,  in  reality  a  martyr  to 
the  cause  which  he  so  dearly  loved. 

“I  wish  I  could  feel  that  it  was  a  finished  life. 

I  wisli  I  could  get  out  of  my  mind  the  picture 
of  a  broken  shaft  in  the  cemetery  far  away. 
But  some  way  that  thought  of  a  life  cut  short, 
ended  before  its  time,  sacrificed  in  behalf  of 
great  interests  of  the  kingdom,  clings  obstinate¬ 
ly  to  my  heart. 

‘‘I  have  known  Dr.  Gillespie  for  eleven  years. 
And  he  has  always  seemed  to  me  like  a  man 
over-driven  and  over-worked.  The  great  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  is  not  always  grateful.  Criti¬ 
cisms  often  unkind  and  sometimes  unjust  are 
made  upon  the  administration  of  our  Boards. 
In  a  sister  Board,  the  force  of  secretaries  has 
been  reduced  and  men  have  been  heard  to  com¬ 
plain  because  so  much  money  is  .spent  in  admin¬ 
istration.  Ala.s,  how  little  the  Church  knows! 

I  am  reminded  that  Dr.  Gillespie's  is  not  the 
first  life  that  has  been  sacrificed  in  the  work  of 
the  Foreign  Board.  The  late  lamented  Dr. 
Mitchell  died  a  martyr  to  the  same  cause.  I 
stood  close  to  him  in  the  last  years  of  his  life. 
Often  he  said,  ‘  ‘  I  know  I  am  killing  myself  in 
the  work  of  this  office,  but  I  love  it,  ’  ’  and  he 
stayed  till  the  last.  A  year  or  two  ago,  during 
the  sickne.ss  of  one  of  the  secretaries.  Dr.  Jessup 
of  Syria  took  the  vacant  chair  for  three 
months.  At  the  next  General  Assembly  he 
spoke  these  words: 

‘‘  ‘Mr.  Moderator,  in  declining  in  18T0  the  post 
of  Secretary  of  this  Board,  I  was  not  afraid  of 
work ;  but  I  can  say  that  I  would  rather  drive, 
as  I  have  done,  for  miles  over  the  range  of 
Lebanon  in  mid-winter,  through  snow  from 
three  to  ten  feet  deep,  or  in  August  in  a 
scorching  sirocco  when  the  grapes  were  cooked 
on  the  clusters  and  turned  white  from  the 
burning  blast,  or  edit  two  Arabic  newspapers 
with  a  Turkish  Censor  waiting  to  cut  out  half 
the  matter  from  the  proof-sheets  an  hour  before 
the  time  of  i.ssue,  or  preach  in  Arabic  on  a 
housetop  in  a  bitter  north  wind,  or  by  my 
tent-door  in  a  harv'est  field  with  the  black 
flies  swarming  in  clonds,  or  read  Arabic  proof- 
sheets  until  midnight,  or  teach  Hodge’s  Theol¬ 
ogy  through  Arabic  gutturals,  than  to  undergo 
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•for  a  series  of  years  the  meutal  aiid  physical 
:  strain  required  of  a  Foreign  Mission  Secretary. 

“The  Church  does  not  realize  it.  It  does  not 
understand  the  perplexities,  the  problems,  the 
great  universe  of  care  and  responsibility  which 
rests  upon  our  hard  pressed  secretaries.  The 
work  of  this  Board,  too,  is  by  far  the  most  ex- 
iactiug  of  all,  for  all  the  problems  and  details 
of  administration  in  every  little  native  church, 
in  all  the  mission  stations,  are  sent  home  for 
the  secretaries  to  solve.  It  is  a  very  difficult 
inatter  to  settle  many  such  questions,  too,  by 
•correspondence,  especially  when  such  intervals 
•of  time  must  elapse  between  the  letters.  In 
other  Boards  these  problems  are  largely  absent. 
There  are  not  so  many  details  of  administra¬ 
tion.  But  the  work  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
Foreign  Board  is  as  pressing  and  harassing  as 
tlie  management  of  a  world-wide  business  en¬ 
terprise,  whose  agents  are  all  over  the  face  of 
the  earth  meeting  new  conditions  and  problems 
in  every  field. 

“The  first  time  I  ever  met  Dr.  (lillespie  was 
at  the  General  Assembly  in  1888.  I  was  on 
the  Foreign  Mission  Committee  of  that  Assem¬ 
bly.  One  of  the  most  perplexing  problems,  con- 
x-erning  a  missionary  who  seemed  to  have  the 
faculty  of  falling  out  with  his  brethren,  came 
lu'fore  us.  I  remember  well  the  tact  and  wis¬ 
dom  and  great  patience  of  Dr.  Gillespie  then. 
He  impressed  me  then  just  exactly  as  I  found 
him  to  be  afterwards,  a  man  who  carried  right 
on  his  heart  every  burden  of  the  Church.  But 
I  remember  then  to  have  been  appalled  at  the 
vexatious  and  mighty  problems  which  our  Board 
was  ever  confronting. 

•  •  Our  great  and  splendid  Church  has  failed  to 
tappreciate  the  noble  labors  of  these  men.  The 
names  of  Mitchell  and  Gillespie  ought  ever  to 
be  cherished  as  the  names  of  those  who  gave 
tlieir  very  lives  as  a  sacrifice  in  the  exacting 
and  terrible  strain  of  labor  in  the  interests  of 
■our  foreign  work.  “ 

“(HINA'S  SORROW." 

There  are  two  millions  of  people  starving  in 
tlie  Shantung  Province,  owing  to  the  overflow 
of  the  Yellow  River,  which  the  natives  call  by 
tins  pathetic  name.  Its  ravages  have  been  many 
and  disastrous  in  past  generations,  but  the 
memorj'  of  man  recalls  nothing  like  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  to-day.  Villages  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  hundreds,  cities  are  cut  off  from  sup¬ 
plies  by  the  surrounding  water,  men,  women 
and  children  are  living  on  bark,  willow  twigs 
and  roots,  without  shelter  from  the  cold  and 
snow  of  this  terrible  winter.  There  is  no 
future  of  hope  before  them ;  the  receding  waters, 
even  if  they  do  recede  before  the  time  of  the 
spring  sowing,  will  leave  a  denuded  and  ster¬ 
ilized  land;  the  seed  com  has  gone  to  feed  the 
starving ;  summer  will  bring  relief  from  cold 
ami  stonn  but  not  from  hunger. 

An  appeal  has  come  from  the  citizens  of 
America  who  are  residing  in  China  for  contri¬ 
butions  of  money  and  com  to  save  the  lives  of 
these  starving  people.  They  are  not  rice  eaters 
like  the  inhabitants  of  Southern  China;  they 
subsist  upon  com ;  there  is  no  other  part  of 
China  from  which  their  wants  can  be  adequately 
supplied,  although,  as  we  are  told,  the  natives 
of  other  provinces  are  doing  all  in  their  power 
to  meet  the  need.  One  firm  in  Chefoo  has  con¬ 
tributed  the  equivalent  of  |70,000  and  10,000 
bags  of  corn ;  others  are  contributing  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  their  ability ; — but  there  are  two  millions 
of  peop  e  starving. 

These  American  residents  in  China  base  their 
appeal  to  their  fellow  citizens  of  the  United 
States  upon  two  considerations,  both  of  which 
are  valid  as  motives  for  benevolence.  One  is 
that  Shantung  has  been  a  particularly  promis- 
-ing  mission  field.  Five  denominations  are  rep¬ 
resented  there  by  118  missionaries  or  adult 


members  of  missionary  families.  These  people 
are  therefore  bound  to  us  by  peculiar  ties,  and 
we  to  them  by  peculiar  obligation.  Moreover, 
as  has  often  been  the  case  in  other  countries, 
the  missionaries,  scattered  all  over  the  province, 
will  be  the  most  efficient  of  agents  in  dis¬ 
tributing  such  relief  as  may  be  sent  from  this 
country. 

The  second  consideration  pointed  out  in  the 
appeal  is  that  as  Shantung  has  long  been  the 
best  market  for  American  products  in  China, 
so  now  if  the  grain  men  of  the  West  would  ship 
from  the  Pacific  slope  one  or  more  steamers 
laden  with  com,  direct  to  the  United  States 
Consul  at  Chefoo,  they  would  not  only  be  the 
means  of  saving  thousands  of  lives,  but  of  open¬ 
ing  up  an  important  market.  Benevolence  is 
none  the  less  benevolence  which  should  have  an 
eye  to  a  future  contingency  of  this  nature.  An 
active  commerce  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
deterrents  from  war.  The  “open  door”  to  the 
merchant  vessel  is  one  of  the  most  potent  of 
barriers  against  the  ship  of  war.  As  commer¬ 
cial  interests  grow  larger  and  more  important 
the  merchant  becomes  in  a  very  trae  sense  a 
minister  of  peace. 

And  the  bond  between  the  merchant  and  the 
missionary  is  a  very  real  one.  Sometimes  one 
precedes  the  other;  often  it  is  the  missionary 
who  goes  first ;  but  whichever  it  is  who  is  the 
pioneer,  the  one  who  comes  after  him  strength¬ 
ens  his  position.  No  better  means  can  be  asked, 
to  second  our  missionaries  in  this  ill-fated 
province,  than  such  an  enlargement  of  our  com¬ 
merce  as  would  result  from  a  prompt  and  gen¬ 
erous  response  to  the  pressing  needs  of  these 
suffering  millions. 

DR.  ABBOTT'S  FAREWELL. 

That  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  and  Cen¬ 
tral  Church,  Chicago,  should  so  readily  find 
worthy  successors,  the  one  of  Dr.  Lyman  Ab¬ 
bott  and  the  other  of  the  Rev.  Newell  Dwight 
Hillis,  is  quite  remarkable.  We  believe  there 
is  perfect  satisfaction  all  around,  save  in 
Plymouth  Church,  Chicago,  which  Dr.  Frank 
W.  Gunsaulus  now  leaves  to  succeed  Dr.  Hillis 
in  the  Central  pulpit.  All  three  ministers 
closed  their  relations  with  their  old  charges 
on  Sunday'  last,  February  2()th.  Needless  to 
say  all  three  had  thronged  audiences — the  great 
Brooklyn  church  was  perhaps  never  of  late 
years  so  packed  witli  those  at  home  there  and 
manifestly  having  a  personal  interest  in  the 
services.  Dr.  Abbott  spoke  at  times  with  deep 
feeling  and  his  hearers  were  in  close  sympathy 
with  him.  His  text  was  Acts  xvii.  23 — “Whom 
therefore  ye  ignorantly  worship,  him  declare  I 
unto  you.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  Twelve  years  ago  next  mouth,  almost  next 
week,  ’  ’  he  said,  ‘  ‘  a  former  pastor  of  this  church 
died.  Early  in  the  fall  I  came  here,  first  as 
preacher,  then  as  pastor.  For  eleven  and  a  half 
years  I  have  been  your  minister.  To-day  I  am 
your  minister  for  the  last  religions  sersdee  and 
it  has  seemed  to  me  appropriate  to  try  to  sum 
up  the  message  I  have  tried  to  give  to  you  and 
which  I  hope  to  continue  as  long  as  I  live.  ’  ’ 
Further  on  the  preacher  said : 

“I  am  sorry  that  I  am  to  be  no  more  in 
Plymouth  Church,  and  yet  I  am  glad  to  go.  I 
will  tell  yon  why.  I  have  been  preaching  here 
to  some  who  are  pretty  familiar  with  the 
message.  I  hope  God  will  now  let  me  preach 
it  to  others  who  do  not  know  it  as  well,  who 
have  not  heard  it  as  often  as  you.  If  I  thought 
all  the  world  knew  it  how  happy  should  I  be ! 

.  .  .  When  love,  justice  and  truth  come  into 
the  world,  hate,  injustice  and  falsehood  league 
themselves  together  against  them.  .  .  .  Oh,  I 
wish  I  could  believe  that  evil  is  only  good  in 
the  making.  I  wish  I  could  think  that  men  are 
as  good  as  I  would  hope  to  have  them.  I  see 
the  evil  in  men’s  hearts.  All  my  own  victories 


come  after  battles.  Caiaphas  .sometimes  says 
to  me  ‘  Beware !  ’  Pilate  sometimes  says,  ‘  This 
is  none  of  your  business.  ’  I  look  to  Jesus 
Christ  and  I  see  that  he  conquers  evil  by  not 
resisting.  He  rebukes  it,  but  when  it  is  put 
upon  him  he  suffers.  He  conquers  the  malig¬ 
nant  forces  of  men  by  sacrifice.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  Jesus  Christ  came  and  suffered  to 
produce  a  moral  impression  npon  me.  If  I 
thought  so  it  wouldn’t  do  it.  Calvary  was  no 
spectacular  drama  to  bring  tears  to  human 
eyes.  There  is  no  existence  without  sacrifice 
and  suffering.  It  is  the  method  by  which  God 
pours  his  life  into  men.  ” 

In  conclnding  Dr.  Abbott  summed  up  his 
farewell  message  in  these  tender  words : 

“I  am  sorry  to  leave  Brooklyn.  I  have  been 
here  ten  years  and  more.  I  am  still  more  sorrj’ 
to  leave  Plymouth  Church,  but  most  of  all  am 
I  sorry  to  leave  a  pastorate  to  which  I  never 
expect  to  return.  Bnt  I  hope  for  a  long  time 
yet  to  tell  my  fellow  men  what  I  have  learned, 
that  God  is  love,  that  life  is  love  and  that 
Christ  is  the  revelation  of  hope.  And  when 
my  lips  shall  cease  to  speak,  when  my  pulses 
.shall  stop  their  beating,  I  hope  from  some  other 
sphere,  unhampered  by  sin,  unhindered  by  the 
body,  to  repeat  that  message  which  I  shall  un¬ 
derstand  the  better.  ’  ’ 

It  is  expected  that  Dr.  Hillis  will  preach  in 
Plymouth  Church  Sunday,  Marrdi  12th. 

OUR  CHINESE  HELPERS. 

The  Chinese  set  a  very  high  value  on  Ameri¬ 
can  citizenship,  or  at  least  npon  permission  to 
remain  here  and  get  a  living.  Those  to  whom 
entrance  was  permitted  to  participate  in  the 
Omaha  Exhibition,  all  suddenly  disappeared 
aborrt  the  close  of  the  Expositiorr  and  could  rrot 
be  fotrrrd!  United  States  Marshals  were  or¬ 
dered  to  look  them  up,  and  by  Monday  week 
fifty  to  sixty  had  been  gathered  in,  many  of 
whom  were  unable  to  produce  papera  entitling 
them  to  remain.  All  who  carmot  produce  the 
proper  certificates  will  be  sent  back  to  China. 

We  rrote  in  this  connection  arr  interesting 
correspondence  on  page  sixty-three  of  Woman’s 
Work  for  March  relative  to  the  Chinese  who 
forrght  with  Dewey  orr  Snriday  monring.  May 
1st  last.  Replying  to  a  note  from  Miss  Ellen 
C.  Parsons,  Admiral  Dewey  .says  there  were 
about  fifty  of  them,  stewards,  cooks  and  mess 
attendants,  some  of  whom  “have  served  in  our 
Navy  on  this  station  for  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years.  ’  ’  These,  like  every  one  else  on  board, 
“had  their  .special  stations  for  battle,  some  at 
the  guns  and  others  supplying  ammunition  to 
them.”  The  reports  of  the  commanding  offi¬ 
cers,  continues  the  Admiral,  “show  that  the 
Chinese  thus  employed  rendered  most  efficient 
service  and  fought  with  the  greatest  zeal  and 
enthusiasm  for  the  nation  whose  laws  do  not 
permit  them  to  enter  its  territory.  ’  ’  As  was 
most  fitting,  the  behavior  of  these  men  was 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  government  by 
Admiral  Dewey,  coupled  with  the  request 
that,  “as  a  partial  reward,  they  be  allowed  to 
enter  the  United  States  should  they  so  desire.” 

It  appears  that  no  action  has  as  yet  been  taken 
on  this  request,  and  that  nothing  short  of  a 
special  act  of  Congress  will  secure  the  desired 
immunity  from  arrest  should  one  or  more  of 
these  brave  fellows  come  here  on  the  return  of 
one  of  Dewey’s  battle-ships. 

The  mere  recital  of  conditions  such  as  these 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  secure  their  speedy 
amendment.  A  suitable  medal  might  well  be 
prepared  entitling  these  men  of  China,  thus 
well  authenticated,  to  visit  America  and  re¬ 
main  here  as  long  as  they  may  wish  to  do  so. 
Miss  Parsons  seems  to  think  that  some  of  them 
were  once  members  or  pupils  of  the  church  or¬ 
ganized  under  the  auspices  of  our  Foreign 
Board  in  San  Francisco  in  1853,  and  yet  in  su  *- 
cessfnl  operation. 
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A  GIFTED  PREACHER  GONE. 

The  sudden  death  of  Dr.  Charles  A.  Berrj’  at 
Wolverhampton  has  caused  deep  sorrow  to  a 
large  circle,  not  only  in  the  dreary  Black 
Country  which  was  the  scene  of  his  labors  and 
throughout  England,  but  on  this  side  of  the 
water,  for  although  it  is  many  years  since  his 
visit  to  this  country,  the  memory  of  that  mag¬ 
netic  personality  is  still  fresh  in  many  minds. 

Not  only  an  eloquent  preacher  and  untiring 
in  the  discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties.  Dr. 
Berry  was  equally  interested  in  all  public  mat¬ 
ters.  ‘  ‘  He  used  to  hit  us  very  hard,  ’  ’  said  a 
member  of  the  opposition  party,  “but  we  never 
felt  the  least  bitterness  towards  him,  and  we 
all  admired  him,  and  many  of  us  were  his 
closest  friends.  ’  ’ 

He  is  mourned  by  everybody  in  Wolver- 
liampton  as  a  personal  friend,  and  in  the 
c  rowded  church  at  his  funeral  were  gathered 
clergy  representing  the  established  church  and 
all  branches  of  the  Nonconformists.  Hundreds 
were  unable  to  gain  admission  to  the  building, 
and  all  the  houses  in  the  principal  streets  of 
the  town  had  their  shutters  up  or  their  blinds 
drawn,  as  a  mark  of  respect  and  sympathy. 

For  some  time  Dr.  Berry  had  been  in  failing 
health,  but  he  had  returned  from  a  rest  at 
Southport  determined  to  go  on  with  his  work, 
and  it  was  in  pursuance  of  duty,  while  attend¬ 
ing  the  funeral  of  a  parishioner,  in  the  midst  of 
a  prayer  for  comfort  for  the  bereaved  widow, 
that  he  was  stricken  with  death.  On  another 
page  we  give  the  tribute  of  a  co-pastor  and  per¬ 
sonal  friend  which  shows  the  power  and  versa¬ 
tility  of  the  gifted  preacher. 

THE  TENTH  HOUR. 

It  is  not  .surprising  that  John  recalls  so  dis¬ 
tinctly  the  very  time  in  which  he  first  found 
our  Lord,  or  that  in  the  first  chapter  of  his 
t^ospel — that  chapter  of  Eurekas — he  tells  all 
the  world  that  it  was  “about  the  tenth  hour.’’ 
It  was  the  most  important  event  in  his  earthly 
history,  the  beginning  of  a  blessedness  that 
was  to  be  eternal.  In  all  the  enthusiasm  of 
his  apostleship  at  Ephesus,  in  all  the  gloom 
of  his  exile  at  Patmos,  that  day  stood  out  as 
rhe  day  of  days  and  that  hour  as  the  hour  of 
liours. 

Since  the  time  of  the  first  disciples  it  has  not 
been  an  unusual  thing  for  Christians  to  remem- 
l>er  with  gratitude  and  praise,  that  “tenth 
hour’’  when  their  new  life  began.  Their  new 
experience  was  too  marked  and  transforming 
that  the  time  and  place  should  be  forgotten. 

Augustine  never  forgot  where  and  when  he 
gave  up  his  will  to  God.  It  was  in  a  garden, 
where  he  had  been  reading  and  talking  with 
his  friend  Alypins.  He  had  taken  up  the  Bible 
and  read  in  Romans  the  verse  that  tells  men  to 
put  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and  then  he 
-ays  that  ‘  ‘  instantly  at  the  end  of  this  sentence, 
by  a  light  as  it  were  of  serenity  infused  into 
iny  heart,  all  the  darkness  of  doubt  vanished 
away,  ’  ’  “  and  my  infant  tongue  spake  freely  to 
thee,  my  brightness  and  my  riches  and  my 
health,  the  Lord  my  God.  ’  ’  He  then  saw  the 
King  in  his  beauty  and  ever  felt  the  sweet  rap¬ 
ture  of  that  first  sight. 

So  Jonathan  Edwards,  when  his  heart  had 
found  the  Saviour,  to  him  “the  appearance  of 
everything  was  altered,  there  seemed  to  be  a 
calm  sweet  cast,  or  appearance  of  divine  glory 
in  almost  everything,  in  the  sun  and  moon 
and  stars,  in  the  clouds  and  the  blue  sky,  in 
the  grass,  flowers  and  trees,  in  the  water  and 
all  nature.  I  often  used  to  sit  and  view  the  moon 
for  continuance,  and  in  the  day  spent  much 
rime  in  viewing  the  clouds  and  sky,  to  behold 
the  sweet  glory  of  God,  and  in  the  meantime 
singing  with  a  low  voice  my  contemplations  of 
the  Creator  and  Redeemer.  ’  ’  Those  hours  with 
Christ  in  the  dawn  of  his  Christian  life  stamped 
and  sealed  and  glorified  all  his  after  years. 


Bunyan’s  Christian  never  forgot  the  day, 
when,  as  he  came  up  to  the  cross,  “his  burden 
loosed  from  off  his  shoulders  and  fell  from 
off  his  back  and  began  to  tumble  and  so  con¬ 
tinued  to  do  till  it  came  to  the  mouth  of  the 
sepulchre,  where  it  fell  in  and  was  seen  no 
more.’’  “Then  was  Christian  glad  and  light¬ 
some  and  gave  three  leaps  for  joy,  and  went 
on  singing  of  the  blest  cross,  the  blest  sepulchre 
and  the  blest  man  that  there  was  put  to  shame.  ’  ’ 
In  his  letters  and  intercourse  with  men,  the 
eloquent  Lacordaire  made  no  secret  of  his  re¬ 
gard  for  that  tenth  hour.  He  was  22  years  old, 
a  brilliant  young  lawyer,  with  the  prospect  of 
all  the  success  and  honor  that  the  highest  am¬ 
bition  could  desire,  when  he  passed  from 
‘  ‘  error  into  truth.  ’  ’  Of  this  he  wrote :  “  It  is 
a  sublime  moment  when  the  last  ray  of  light 
penetrates  our  souls  and  attaches  to  a  common 
centre  truths  which  till  then  lay  scattered  and 
apart.  There  is  such  an  immense  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  moment  which  precedes  and  that 
which  follows  that  moment  that  the  word  grare 
has  been  invented  to  express  that  stroke  of 
magic,  that  lightning  flash  from  on  high.  I 
seem  to  .see  a  man  who  is  making  his  way  along 
with  a  bandage  over  his  eyes ;  it  is  a  little  loos¬ 
ened,  he  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  light  and  at 
the  moment  when  the  bandage  falls  he  stands 
face  to  face  with  the  noon  day  sun.’’ 

It  was  indeed  a  ‘  ‘  sublime  moment,  ’  ’  and  so 
he  regarded  it  on  his  dying  bed  when  he  said, 
“He  who  has  not  known  such  a  moment  in  his 
life  has  hardly  known  life,  an  unbeliever  one 
day,  a  Christian  the  next,  not  the  abnegation 
of  my  reason,  but  the  expansion  of  iny  reason, 
a  view  of  all  things  under  a  broader  horizon 
and  a  more  penetrating  light,  not  the  abnega¬ 
tion  of  the  affections  but  their  plenitude  and 
exaltation.  The  whole  man  was  left  untouched, 
only  there  was  added  to  him  the  God  who  had 
created  him.  ’  ’ 

The  same  view  of  the  greatness  of  the  change 
is  found  in  the  life  of  one  who  exerted  a  great 
influence  over  Lacordaire  and  many  others  of 
the  leading  Christian  spirits  of  that  day, 
Madame  Swetchine.  In  her  childliood  and 
early  youth  she  liad  left  God  wholly  out  of  her 
life,  but  sorrow  on  account  of  the  sudden  death 
of  her  fatlier  brought  her  to  her  knees.  Her 
biographer  says  that  “this  fir.st  solitude  of  the 
soul  and  this  first  felt  need  of  support  which 
now  had  failed  her  so  unexpectedly,  lifted  her 
eyes  to  heaven.  Her  first  prayer  sprang  from 
her  first  trial,  and  when  she  could  no  longer 
say  ‘my  Father,’  she  cried  out,  ‘my  Go<L’  ’’ 

Twenty-eight  years  later  she  wrote,  “Since 
then  my  faith  has  ever  been  growing  stronger 
and  clearer.  The  slightest  doubt  has  never 
arisen  within  me.  Firmly  fixed  on  the  great 
basis  of  Christianity,  I  have  never  moved  ex¬ 
cept  to  become  more  of  a  Christian  than  ever.  ’  ’ 

Another,  whom  they  who  knew  her  best 
might  well  call  a  saint,  (such  was  her  delight 
in  goodness  and  her  devotion  to  heavenly 
deeds, )  writes  in  her  journal,  ‘  ‘  In  my  twenty- 
sixth  year,  on  the  second  of  February,  at  twi¬ 
light,  thou  the  true  light  shining  in  darkness, 
with  that  night  didst  end  for  me  the  flay  of 
girlish  vanity,  obscured  by  the  darkness  of  spir¬ 
itual  ignorance,  for  at  that  time  thou  didst 
make  known  to  me,  in  a  manner  surpassing  all 
thought  and  sweetness,  how  I  was  associated 
with  thy  love.  ’  ’ 

Doddridge,  too,  must  have  had  the  tenth 
hour  in  his  mind  and  heart  or  he  would  never 
have  written, 

O  happy  day  that  fixed  my  choice. 

On  Thee,  my  Savior  my  (Jod. 

We  all  remember  our  birthdays,  some  with 
sorrow  as  they  tell  of  the  approaching  end, 
others  with  thanksgiving  to  him  who  has  kept 
and  blest  them  so  abundantly.  Some  remem¬ 
ber  with  festivities  and  rejoicing  their  wedding 
day.  Would  it  not  be  well,  in  the  solitude  of 


our  own  souls  to  remember  with  a  new  conse¬ 
cration  of  heart  and  life,  that  great  Texth 
Hoik.  _  _  T.  D. 

THK  .\MKUH'.4X  I  HI  KCII  IX  IlKItLIX. 

The  American  Church  in  Berlin*-  founded 
forty  years  ago  tinder  the  leadership  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Wright  of  Indiana  has  never  owned  a 
church  building.  It  has  had  its  own  share  of 
that  “hoite  deferred  that  maketh  the  heart 
sick.’’  At  last,  however,  it  believes  that  its 
hopes  and  desires  are  to  be  realized.  The  lot 
is  bought  and  paid  for.  The  plans  are  in  hand 
and  only  ♦12,  (KX)  more  are  necessary  to  securo 
the  large  subscription  of  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
which  will  complete  the  building  without 
debt.  This  must,  however,  all  be  raised  before 
April  1st.  The  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dickie, 
whose  mission  was  interrupted  by  the  war,  has 
returned  to  this  country  and  is  making  strenu¬ 
ous  efforts  to  secure  the  needed  funds.  We 
heartily  commend  the  movement.  All  who  are 
interested  in  the  one  thousand  American  stu¬ 
dents  in  Berlin — our  own  sons  and  daughters — 
should  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  take  part  in  this 
work.  Mr.  White,  our  Ambassador  to  Germany, 
the  Evangelical  Alliance  of  New  York,  and 
Mrs.  Grover  Cleveland,  who  was  long  Treas¬ 
urer  of  the  building  fund,  strongly  commend 
this  causf-  to  the  liberality  of  Americans. 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

It  is  with  warm  interest  that  we  receive  a 
call  to  conference  and  prayer  signed  by  thf' 
Moderator  of  the  New  York  Presbyterj-,  Dr. 
John  Balcom  Shaw,  and  by  Dr.  G.  W.  F. 
Birch,  Stated  Clerk.  At  the  meeting  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  13th,  1K99,  it  was  resolved  to  hold  four 
public  meetings  for  conference  and  prayer  ou 
successive  Friday  evenings  at  8  o’clock :  on 
March  3d,  in  the  Central  Church,  Fifty-seventh 
street,  between  Broadway  and  Seventh  avenue ; 
on  March  10th,  in  the  Uiiiversitj-  Place  Church, 
University  Place  and  Tenth  street ;  on  March 
ITth,  in  the  Bethany  Church,  One  Hundred  and 
Thirty-seventh  street,  east  of  Willis  avenue, 
and  on  March  24th,  in  the  Madison  Avenue 
Church,  Madison  avenue  and  Fifty-third  street. 
These  meetings  are  an  effort  ou  the  part  of  the 
Presbytery  to  come  into  closer  touch  with  the 
people  of  the  churches.  It  is  hoped  that  all  the 
churches  will  respond  heartily  to  this  move¬ 
ment  for  the  revival  of  God’s  work  among  us. 

The  preliminary  report  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  Sert’ice  Society  shows  progress  in  the 
enrichment  of  worship  by  accepted  and  ancient 
forms  of  ritual  and  a  quiet  growth  of  a  sejiti- 
ment  in  favor  of  symmetry  and  uniformity  in 
the  eonduct  of  the  service  of  our  churches. 
The  society  has  so  far  aimed  to  learn  the  prac¬ 
tice  and  preferences  of  pastors  and  cliurches 
mainly  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States.  (_)f 
those  who  object  to  any  change,  the  percentage 
is  small ;  a  large  proportion  favor  the  elabora¬ 
tion  of  worship  by  the  introduction  of  the 
creed,  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  responsive  readings 
from  the  Scripture,  the  Gloria  an<l  anthem  with 
the  kneeling  benediction.  There  are  even  many 
who  favor  some  change  in  the  order  of  prayer, 
the  single  “long  prayer’’  being  broken  into 
prayers  of  confe.ssiou,  thanksgiving  and  suppli¬ 
cation.  In  these  reforms  the  churches  of  New 
Jersey  take  the  lead,  while  New  York  City 
lags  behind  Pennsylvania.  But  the  movement 
is  strong,  healthful  and  hopeful,  with  no  ten¬ 
dency  toward  mere  fonnalism  and  no  hint  of* 
bondage  to  the  letter.  It  looks  to  larger  spiritual 
liberty. 

Dr.  Dewing,  pastor-at-large  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  says  that  the  almost  unprecedented  sever¬ 
ity  of  the  winter  has  seriously  hindered  church 
attendance  and  work,  and  accounts,  in  part, 
for  the  somewhat  tardy  meeting  of  pledges  to 
the  Home  Board.  But  the  time  that  yet  re¬ 
mains,  though  short,  is  sufficient. 


March  2,  1899. 
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WHEN  DOES  ETERNAI.  LIFE  BEGIN  ! 

Ill  an  article  of  The  Evangelist  of  February 
9th,  signed  “Cleburne,”  the  statement  is  made 
that  there  seems  to  be  “  a  lack  of  the  definite 
Scriptural  scholarship  of  former  years,  ’  ’  and 
in  proof  of  this  is  given  the  use  of  the  terms 
‘  •  eternal  life,  ”  “  everlasting  life.  ’  ’  The  con¬ 
tention  is  there  made  that  these  terms  mean 
and  can  only  mean  life  in  a  future  existence. 

Tliat  Jesus  often  uses  these  terms  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  world  to  come  admits  of  no  doubt. 
Wliether  he  always  does  is  the  question.  May 
they  not,  nay,  do  they  not  often  refer  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  life  in  this  present  world?  “Being  words 
of  the  Saviour  himself,  repeatedly  and  emphati- 
<  ally  used,  it  would  seem  that  the  sacred  text 
ought  to  establish  the  meaning  for  us.”  Let 
us  see’ if  it  will  not. 

Here  is  that  writer’s  argument.  “The 
Saviour  gives  it  as  the  aim  of  his  mission,  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish, 
but  .should  have  everlasting  life.  ‘Might  not 
perish !  ’  Grammatically  it  refers  to  the  future, 
and  in  substance,  the  same,  for  the  unbeliever 
is  a  sinner  already,  and  the  result  of  his  re¬ 
fusal  has  not  reached  him ;  hi'  hoK  not  per- 

Uhi'd.  And  eternal  or  everlasting  life  can  have 
no  limitations  of  a  mortal  and  changing  state ; 
both  alike  must  be  future.  ” 

A  slight  consideration  of  these  words  will 
l  onvince  ns,  I  think,  that  the  exegesis  is  faulty 
and  the  philosophical  statement  false.  ‘  ‘  Might 
is  future.”  Of  course,  but  how  far  in  the 
future?  “  Whosoever  believeth”  is  future, 
and  we  simply  have  one  future  contingent 
on  another.  We  might  render  the  words:  If 
any  one  shall  believe,  he  shall  have.  The 
natural  inference  is  that  he  shall  have  when 
lie  lielieves  and  shall  have  that  which  is  con¬ 
tingent  upon  belief,  which  Jesus  says  is  eter¬ 
nal  life. 

But  we  are  told  that  “perishing”  is  beyond 
the  death  line,  and  therefore  life  must  be ;  that 
the  sinner’s  penalty  has  not  yet  been  visited 
upon  him,  and  consequently  the  believer’s  re¬ 
ward  must  be  entirely  in  the  future ;  that  man 
"hoH  not  pi’ri.died."  No,  but  has  not  the  iierish- 
ing  hi'ijvn*  What  says  Paul?  “For  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  cross  is  to  them  that  ore  perishimj 
foolishness,  but  unto  us  which  are  being  saved 
it  is  the  power  of  God.”  Evidently  men  are 
lierishing  now,  and  if  “might  not  i>erish”  re¬ 
fers  to  a  state  begun  here,  why  does  the 
•‘might  have  eternal  life”  not  refer  to  a  life 
begun  here  ? 

But  the  statement  is  made  that  “eternal  life 
can  have  no  limitations  of  a  mortal  and  chang¬ 
ing  state.  ’  ’  Where  is  the  proof  for  this  re¬ 
markable  statement?  He  that  inliabiteth  eter¬ 
nity,  does  he  not  dwell  also  in  the  humble  and 
<‘ontrite  heart?  What  is  our  idea  of  Christ? 
Is  he  not  the  Eternal  Word  who  became  flesh? 
Was  he  not  the  possessor  of  eternal  life  and  did 
not  he  empty  himself,  and  become  a  man,  and 
subject  himself  to  the  limitations  of  this  mor¬ 
tal  state?  And  if  so,  how  is  it  that  eternal  life 
can  have  no  limitations?  Is  eternal  life  a  ploee 
or  is  it  a  life* 

.Jesus’  mission  to  this  world  was  to  give  life. 

‘  ‘  I  am  come  that  ye  might  have  life,  and  that 
ye  might  have  it  more  abundantly.”  We  all 
know  what  this  life  is,  and  when  it  is  con¬ 
ferred.  It  is  a  spiritual  life  begun  the  moment 
we  believe.  “He  that  heareth  my  word  and 
believetli  on  him  that  sent  me  hath  everlasting 
life,  and  shall  not  come  unto  condemnation, 
but  in  passed  from  death  unto  life.  ”  If  we 
receive  upon  believing  a  life  which  shall  be 
everlasting,  why  not  then  call  it  everlasting 
life?  We  are  told  that  when  Jesus  says:  “He 
that  believeth  hoth  everlasting  life,”  it 
means  ‘  ‘  the  believer  hath  the  conditions,  the 
promise,  the  assurance  of  everlasting  life.” 
Now  that  IS  a  possible  interpretation  in  some 
instances,  but  does  it  fit  all  the  facts  ?  \\  e 


want  “definite  Scriptural  scholarship”  in  the 
matter. 

John  wrote  his  Gospel  that  we  might  believe 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  and  that  believing  we 
might  have  life.  John  wrote  his  Epistle  that 
we  might  know  that  we  have  eternal  life. 
Would  it  help  our  understanding  of  John’s  pur¬ 
pose  any  to  say  that  he  wrote  so  that  we  might 
know  that  we  have  the  (insurance  of  eternal 
life?  Absurd!  He  rather  gave  us  the  aissur- 
ances,  “love  for  the  brethren,”  “keeping  his 
commandments,”  and  “witness  of  the  Spirit,” 
by  which  we  might  know  that  we  have  this 
life.  This  would  seem  plain. 

But  what  is  plainer  still  is  the  definition 
which  John  in  his  Gospel  gives  of  eternal  life. 

Definitions  are  always  important.  But  our 
exponent  of  “Scriptural  scholarship”  entirely 
misconceives,  misquotes  and  misrepresents  this 
definition.  He  says :  ‘  ‘  This  is  everlasting  life 
to  heliere  in  God  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  he 
hath  sent.  ”  The  words  of  Jesus  are:  “This  is 
life  eternal  that  they  might  know  thee,  and 
Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent.  ”  Here  is  a 
purpose  undoubtedly.  The  aim  of  eternal  life 
is  to  bring  men  into  closer  and  fuller  acquaint¬ 
anceship  with  God  through  the  unending  ages. 
But  in  this  definition  we  find  the  very  princi¬ 
ple  of  this  life  as  well  as  its  purpose.  The 
essence  of  eternal  life  is  to  know  God.  Then 
eternal  life  begins  here,  for  the  knowledge  of 
God  begins  here. 

Notice  what  a  light  this  throws  upon  eternal 
life.  That  life  is  not  mere  everlastiugness.  It 
is  a  life  of  quest  and  development  and  expan¬ 
sion.  During  the  ages  to  come  we  shall  be 
feasting  our  reason  and  our  hearts  by  re¬ 
searches  into  the  riches  of  God’s  wisdom  and 
power  and  grace.  We  shall  never  exhaust  God. 
And  as  long  as  there  is  more  to  know  and  to 
feel  we  shall  desire  like  the  angels  to  look  into 
these  things.  When  the  limitations  of  sense 
are  put  aside,  when  the  physical  shall  have 
given  way  to  the  spiritual,  when  we  shall  have 
had  a  vision  of  the  King  in  his  glory,  this 
principle  of  eternal  life,  to  know  God,  shall 
become  one  controlling,  over-mastering  desire 
and  purpose.  Those  who  have  “laid  hold  on 
eternal  life”  have  a  growing  consciousness  of 
what  this  desire  is. 

Another  We.sterx  New  YoitKER. 

.1  GOOD  PRAYER  MEETING. 

Winthrop  S.  Gilman. 

II. 

To  have  a  successful  prayer  meeting  several 
conditions  must  be  met.  Manifestly  one  must 
first  liave  a  clear  conception  of  the  object  in 
view.  It  is  not  primarily  “edification”  as 
upon  the  Sabbath,  but  rather  fellowship  in 
worship,  the  going  out  through  fervent  prayer 
of  our  sympathies  to  each  other,  to  the  church, 
and  congregation,  and  to  all  good  works,  to 
the  community,  and  nation  in  which  we  live, 
and  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world  in  their 
constantly  changing  needs.  Hence  an  allot¬ 
ment  of  topics  by  the  session  is  an  excellent 
idea,  where  it  can  be  acceptably  arranged  for. 
An  experienced  prayer  meeting  helper  once  said 
that  he  always  tried  to  keep  a  watch  over  the 
subjects  of  the  prayers  of  any  meeting  and 
then  remembered  those  things  that  were  not 
prayed  about,  when  it  came  his  turn  to  pray. 

A  prayer  meeting  is  useful  to  recall  the 
teachings  of  past  days,  with  prayer  that  they 
may  be  impressed  upon  the  heart.  Most  at¬ 
tendants  of  our  church  meetings  have  been  long 
instructed  ‘  ‘  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord.  ’  ’  But 
however  long  has  been  the  period  of  instruc¬ 
tion  all  are  more  or  less  heedle.ss  and  forgetful, 
and  need  the  quickening  of  the  Spirit,  that 
the  truths  sown  in  the  heart  may  take  root  and 
produce  fruit  in  the  daily  life.  We  can  stimu¬ 
late  and  help  each  other,  in  this  direction  by 
“songs  and  hymns  and  spiritual  discourse”  of 


a  less  formal  character  than  is  possible  at  other 
times.  In  many  large  prayer  meetings,  con¬ 
ducted  upon  the  “lecture”  plan  the  best  part 
of  the  meeting  frequently  occurs  after  the 
formal  benediction,  when  the  room  becomes 
suddenly  transformed  into  an  assembly  of  little 
groups,  all  earnestly  comparing  notes  on  ‘  ‘  the 
weather,  ’  ’  the  various  works  of  the  church,  the 
health  of  friends,  cases  of  need,  individual 
difficulties  of  experience,  or  life,  the  last  Sab¬ 
bath’s  sermon,  or  even  the  “lecture”  of  the 
evening,  together  with  many  other  things. 
What  a  pity  much  of  this  after  interest  could 
not  be  brought  boldly  into  the  meeting  that 
precedes  it !  Hearts  would  be  comforted  and 
stimulated,  work  assisted,  and  blessings  of  a 
personal  character  would  be  more  frequently 
borne  away  in  gladness  from  the  prayer  meet¬ 
ing.  Such  an  after  meeting  we  attended  quite 
recently,  after  a  ‘  ‘  lecture.  ’  ’  One  followed  the 
writer  to  the  door,  and  even  walked  part  of  the 
way  to  his  home,  earnestly  seeking  help  as 
to  his  religious  duties.  What  he  related  to  us 
should  have  been  given  as  we  said  to  him,  to 
the  meeting  he  had  just  attended.  It  would 
have  helped  others  similarly  troubled.  It 
would  have  stirred  the  sympathies  of  loving 
brethren,  strengthening  all  in  their  most  holy 
faith. 

Where  the  pastor  assumes  control  of  the 
prayer  meeting  (by  reason  of  his  office  and  by 
etiquette  he  is  obliged  to  do  so,  or  what  pastor 
would?)  there  is,  as  a  rule,  less  likelihood  that 
the  humbler  worshippers  will  feel  free  to  take 
a  part  in  the  service  by  prayer,  or  remark. 
The  presence  in  the  chair  of  one  of  the  elders 
or  other  layman,  “humanizes”  the  meeting, 
if  we  may  so  say.  The  mere  sight  is  a  stimu¬ 
lus!  To  see  the  pastor  making  one  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  is  in  itself  helpful.  It  adds  dignity  and 
force  to  the  attempt  of  the  church  member  to 
lead  the  devotions  of  his  fellow-Christians. 
The  appeal  of  the  pastor,  so  often  heard, 
“please  use  the  fifteen  minutes  that  still 
remain,  ’  ’  is  generally  unsuccessful,  where  the 
pastor  invariably  leads  the  meeting,  or  where 
the  “lecture”  has  been  brilliant  and  stirring. 
We  are  satisfied  with  what  the  pastor  has  done, 
and  there  is  an  end  of  it !  In  our  judgment 
this  a,ssiguiug  of  the  prayer  meeting  to  the 
laity  should  be  a  regular  thing  in  any  congre¬ 
gation  that  expects  to  have  a  warm  and  vigor¬ 
ous  meeting.  Not  that  many  pastors  cannot 
do  infinitely  better  tlian  any  of  their  audi¬ 
ences,  speaking  from  an*  sesthetic,  literary  or 
theological  point  of  view,  but  that  the  simpler 
e.r.rhonge  of  religious  thought  from  a  warm 
Christian  experience  often  accomplishes  what 
even  a  very  gifted  pastor  cannot.  IfV  know 
enonijh  about  religious  duty ;  what  we  need  is 
that  flow  of  heart  from  worshipper  to  worship¬ 
per  which  re.sults  from  an  attempt  by  very 
simple  prayer  and  exhortation  to  kindle  enthu¬ 
siasm  in  the  humdrum  experiences  of  life,  to 
direct  our  thoughts  to  pressing  needs  of  others 
besides  our  immediate  circle  of  friends,  to 
exalt  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God  in  the 
constantly  changing  experiences  of  men,  and 
to  stimulate  in  ourselves  and  others  loyalty  to 
the  great  Head  of  the  church  in  all  good 
works.  We  want  enlivening!  We  Presby¬ 
terians  have  a  right  to  expect  to  be  “enliv¬ 
ened”  by  our  mid-week  service!  How  often, 
alas,  are  we  disappointed,  where  we  merely 
attend  a  “lecture”  instead  of  a  social  meeting! 

And  yet  in  these  very  “lecture”  services  we 
liear  prayers  of  faultless  style,  practically  per¬ 
fect,  perhaps,  viewing  them  as  literature. 
Prayers  from  the  heart  they  are,  too!  But 
they  often,  very  often,  do  not  at  all  keep  up 
with  the  times.  Topics  for  prayer  change  with 
every  day.  A  few  months  back  they  were  such 
as  these:  the  meetings  of  our  Presbyteries, 
the  needs  of  our  great  Boards  for  another 
twelvemontli,  our  army  and  navy  before 
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Santiago,  the  prisoners  at  Portsmouth,  the 
Cretan  question,  now  settled  upon  a  fair  basis, 
(how  many  prayed  year*  for  this  consumma¬ 
tion  ! )  the  serious  questions  arising  out  of  our 
war  with  Spain,  and  many  similar  ones,  to 
which  could  be  added  countless  special  needs 
of  six  months  since  in  the  lives  of  every  one 
of  us,  which  are  not  so  pressing  it  may  be,  at 
the  present  moment.  Last  week  they  were 
the  engineers  and  brakemen  upon  our  rail¬ 
roads,  and  the  pilots  upon  a  thousand  vessels 
in  weather  of  unprecedented  severity,  the  poor 
of  our  cities  suffering  from  intense  cold,  the 
election  of  a  new  president  for  the  French  Re¬ 
public,  the  Senate’s  vote  on  the  Spanish  Treaty, 
the  incoming  steamers  battling  with  storms  of 
wonderful  violence,  the  army  and  navy  at  Iloilo 
and  Caloocan,  the  Disarmament  Congress,  so 
laughed  ,at  by  the  wise  ones  of  the  earth 
together  with  the  individual  necessities  of 
us  all,  kaleidoscopically  changing  each  day 
and  hour. 

Of  general  petition  we  have  enough,  and  of  a 
type  that  we  may  perhaps  not  be  able  to  im¬ 
prove  upon.  We  remember  the  followers  of 
Christ  all  over  the  world,  and  their  labors,  the 
sorrows  of  men,  the  governments  of  the  world, 
the  preaching  of  the  (iospel  at  home  and  abroad, 
the  sailor  and  the  poor,  and  so  on  in  great 
variety.  But  we  need  to  be  more  explicit 
than  this  if  we  are  going  to  help  the  world 
greatly  by  our  prayers.  We  need  to  inform 
ourselves  as  to  specific  needs,  to  pray  speriji- 
'•alty,  to  pray  for  individual  efforts,  for  indi¬ 
vidual  cases  of  destitution  in  our  own  town 
and  cities,  for  the  labors  of  those  joined  to  us 
in  the  same  church  and  home,  for  “the  things 
of  others,”  for  the  advance  of  others  ineffi¬ 
ciency,  in  activity,  in  holiness,  in  gaining  the 
victory  over  besetting  sins,  and  there  are 
enough  more  things  to  pray  about !  One 
church  will  pray  for  the  cases  known  to  its 
membership.  A  stranger  cannot  intermeddle 
here !  He  has  no  definite  knowledge  regarding 
them.  For  example ;  we  see  the  need  of  the 
drawing  together  of  our  particular  church 
members,  the  need  of  a  more  affectionate  and 
a  less  critical  spirit,  of  attendance  upon  the 
prayer  meeting  with  greater  regularity,  of  a 
sinking  of  differences,  of  a  livelier  sympathy 
between  all,  these  are  real  and  pressing  needs ! 
No  revival  of  religion  (prayed  for  so  earnestly, 
perhaps,  at  the  last  prayer  meeting)  is  likely 
to  occur  unless  members  of  onr  church  do  draw 
together ;  ‘  ‘  speak  often  one  with  another, '  ’  as 
the  prophet  suggests.  We  can  pray  with  in¬ 
telligent  explicitness  for  such  objects  as  these, 
while  the  churc-h  right  beside  ns  has  its  pecu¬ 
liar  wants,  which  though  in  general  like  our 
own  vary  in  special  features  from  them. 

Onr  contention,  in  brief,  is  for  a  Wednesday 
evening  sers-ice  that  shall  be  more  hearty,  and 
specific  in  its  requests  for  divine  assistance — 
less  formal — one  that  shall  minister  not  only 
to  the  cheerful  and  courageous,  but  to  the 
weary  souls  that  are  certain  to  be  in  every  such 
gathering.  Sympathy  in  the  abstract  is  ex¬ 
pressed,  iierhaps,  at  some  time  in  a  “lecture” 
service,  but  the  de.sponding  and  the  sad  must 
bear  their  heavy  loads  with  little  direct  en- 
conragemeiit  in  such  an  environment.  Meet¬ 
ings  in  which  several  chosen  verses  of  Scripture 
are  repeated  by  one  and  another,  or  a  simple, 
stumbling  prayer  from  the  heart,  or  a  word  of 
thanks,  a  word  of  suggestion  from  hesitating 
lips,  interspersed  with  many  brief  hymn.s,  will 
in  the  long  run  accomplish  more  to  build  up 
and  encourage  Christians  in  holy  living  than 
years  of  brilliant  lectures  from  onr  ablest  pas¬ 
tors.  For  it  is  not  the  smoothness,  the  pleas¬ 
antness,  of  the  ser\dce,  or  the  exceeding  solem¬ 
nity  of  the  worshippers,  but  rather  the  flow  of 
Christian  sympathy,  and  cheer,  from  heart  to 
heart,  however  imperfectly  these  may  be 
voiced,  that  makes  ‘  ‘  a  good  prayer  meeting.  ’  ’ 


(TTRREXT  EXCAVATIONS  IN  EGYPT. 

Rev.  Charles  R.  Gillett,  L.H.D. 

A  recent  communication  from  Mr.  F.  D. 
Griffith,  the  representative  of  New  York  in 
the  General  Committee  of  the  Egypt  Explora¬ 
tion  Fund  in  Loudon,  gives  some  interesting 
details  of  the  work  of  the  Fund  as  the  same  is 
being  carried  on  in  Egypt  during  the  present 
season. 

Like  ‘  ‘  all  Gaul,  ’  ’  that  work  is  ‘  ‘  divided  into 
three  parts.  ’  ’  The  first  is  double-headed  and 
is  presided  over  by  two  men,  both  of  whom  are 
well  known  wherever  matters  Egyptian  are 
mentioned.  The  one  is  the  explorer  originally 
employed  by  the  Fund  when  the  site  of  the 
“store-city”  of  Pi  thorn  was  discovered  and 
excavated.  Dr.  Edouard  Naville.  The  pre.seut 
scene  of  his  labors  is  the  temple  built  at  Deir 
el-Bahari,  opposite  Thebes,  by  Hatasu,  the 
renowned  queen  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty. 
Upon  its  walls  she  caused  to  be  sculptured  the 
principal  scenes  and  details  of  the  first  great 
naval  expedition  of  which  history  has  pre- 
sei^'ed  an  account.  Her  ships  are  shown  on 
their  way  Southward  through  the  Arabian  Gulf 
to  the  land  of  Punt,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  Somali  coast  of  Eastern  Africa.  There  the 
ships  were  laden  with  all  sorts  of  objects,  in¬ 
cense,  precious  woods  and  metals,  animals,  and 
even  trees  planted  in  great  tubs.  The  return 
voyage  is  also  depicted  and  the  unloading  at 
the  wharves  of  Thebes.  Like  many  other 
pictures  on  Egpytian  temple  walls,  the  scenes 
are  so  life-like  that  one  may  take  them  as  texts 
for  di8COurs<^s  upon  the  maritime  equipment 
and  traffic  of  Egypt  about  1.t(X)  B.C. 

Only  a  part  of  this  unique  temple  had  been 
excavated  when  the  “Fund”  attacked  it  and 
unearthed  the  rest,  discovering  thereby  many 
things  elsewhere  unknown.  That  work  has 
now  been  prosecuted  during  three  winters  and 
is  approaching  completion.  It  was  fonnd  that 
some  of  the  walls  liad  fallen  under  the  weight 
of  sand  resting  against  them,  and  the  whole 
buried  under  the  .same  material.  The  explorers 
turned  builders,  and  have  restored  the  blocks 
to  their  places  in  the  wall  so  that  futnre  trav¬ 
ellers  may  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
temple  as  nearly  as  possible  in  its  original  con¬ 
dition.  Lately  their  task  has  been  rendered 
more  difficult  by  a  most  unusual  occurrence, 
a  rain  storm  which  loosened  the  material  and 
threatened  renewed  destruction.  The  work  of 
“consolidation  and  protection”  connected  with 
the  restoration  of  the  pile  is  in  competent 
hands,  being  done  as  it  is  under  the  advice  of 
Mr.  Somers  Clark,  the  architect  in  charge  of 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  in  London.  At  the  .ame 
time.  Dr.  Naville  is  engaged  in  comparing  the 
plates  of  the  final  “Memoir”  upon  the  temple 
of  Deir  el-Bahari  in  order  that  they  may  be  a 
faithful,  accurate  and  scholarly  reprofluction 
of  the  texts  and  pictures  which  decorate  its 
walls.  To  have  restored  and  reproduced  this 
temple  is  a  great  task,  an  honor  to  the  scholar 
who  has  carried  the  work  to  so  successful  a 
conclusion  and  also  to  the  association  which 
has  furnished  the  funds  which  have  rendered 
the  work  possible. 

The  second  explorer  and  excavator  employed 
in  the  Archseological  work  of  the  Fund  is 
the  well  known  Professor  of  Egyptology  in 
University  College,  London,  Dr.  W.  M.  Flind¬ 
ers  Petrie.  His  History  of  Egypt,  two  volumes 
of  which  have  already  appeared,  and  his  numer¬ 
ous  memoirs  on  his  excavations,  together  with 
his  priceless  volumes  on  the  Pyramids  of  Gizeh, 
are  a  sufficient  monument  to  any  man,  but 
year  by  year  he  is  placing  the  world  of  Egyptian 
scholars  under  still  deeper  obligations.  Work¬ 
ing  upon  a  theory,  he  began  excavations  a  few 
years  ago  at  Koptos,  which  is  situated  at  the 
point  where  the  Nile  approaches  nearest  to  the 
Red  Sea.  Here,  if  anywhere,  was  the  point 


where  Asiatic  immigrants  coming  by  water  as 
far  as  Koser,  mixst  have  first  touched  the  Nile, 
and  here,  indeed,  he  discovered  the  fir.st  pre- 
dynastic  remains.  Since  then  he  has  carried 
his  work  still  further,  and  lie  has  succeeded 
in  pushing  the  limit  of  our  knowledge  of 
Egyptian  history  back  of  the  first  of  the  thirty 
dynasties  into  which  the  old  priest  of  Heliopo¬ 
lis,  Manetho,  divided  the  period  between 
Menes,  the  first  King,  and  the  extinction  of 
the  native  rulers  with  Nectanebo  II.  One  of 
the  principal  signs  of  difference  between  these 
pre-dynastic  peoples  and  the  Egyptians  was  in 
their  varying  modes  of  burial.  It  has  been 
shown  that  the  prac-tice  of  mummifying  was  a 
later  growth  among  the  Egyptians,  and  that 
originally  it  was  the  custom  to  bury  only  the 
skeleton  in  a  crouched  position,  and  this  some¬ 
times  only  after  the  mutilation  of  the  body  and 
the  displacement  of  its  parts.  The  present  work 
of  Dr.  Petrie  is  among  other  pre-dynastic  tombs 
between  Dendereh  and  Hou,  upon  the  route 
followed  by  the  Asiatic  immigrants  as  they 
followed  the  course  of  the  Nile  in  its  North¬ 
ward  descent. 

But  already  the  limits  of  this  article  have 
been  exceeded,  and  the  description  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  work  of  the  Fund  must  await 
another  issue  of  The  Evangelist. 

\  LETTER  FROM  KANSAS. 

Rev.  John  Y.  Ewart. 

Xkwton,  Ka.vsas. 

“The  terrible  cold”  has  of  late  been  the  chief 
topic  in  every  conversation.  “Sunny”  Kansas 
has  known  nothing  like  it  since  1863.  Tlie 
winter  of  1898-1899  will  be  historic  as  an  excep¬ 
tionally  severe  one.  Last  Sunday  morning  the 
thermometer  reached  19  degrees  below  zero — a 
still,  biting  cold. 

Do  you  people  of  the  East  know  that  Kan.sas 
is  making  rapid  strides  forward?  In  popula¬ 
tion  we  gained  22,988  last  year.  This  growth 
is  principally  in  the  towns.  The  real-estate 
agents  say  there  is  a  larger  demand  for  city 
realty  than  in  any  season  since  ‘  ‘  the  boom. 

It  is  no  longer  true  that  everybody  conies  to 
Kansas  to  stay  only  a  short  time  and  then  go 
somewhere  else.  People  are  building  homes  of 
their  own  and  the  average  home  is  made  more 
beautiful  because  it  is  owned  by  the  man  wlio 
lives  in  it.  The  great  majority  of  the  people 
whom  I  have  met  since  coming  to  Newton  have 
been  here  from  ten  to  twenty  years.  Therefore 
New^ton  is  a  substantial  town,  and  only  one  of 
many  of  its  kind  in  Kansas. 

Kansas  is  doing  a  world-wide  business  in 
flour.  One  mill  boasts  of  exporting  flour  to 
England  and  France.  A  second  town,  not  to 
be  behind  its  neighbor,  took  up  the  challenge 
and  added  Holland,  Belgium  and  Germany  to 
the  list  of  countries  to  which  its  mill  sent  its 
product.  Still  another  Kansas  mill  comes  out 
with  the  statement  that  not  only  to  England. 
France,  Germany,  Holland  and  Belgium  does 
it  consign  its  shipments,  but  also  to  Denmark 
and  Venezuela.  Fully  two-thirds  of  the  man¬ 
ufactured  product  of  this  third  mill  is  sold 
outside  of  the  United  States. 

As  to  the  intellectual  pulse  of  the  population 
of  Kansas,  I  have  an  interesting  testimony  from 
Mr.  (feorge  R.  Wendling,  who  has  lately  deliv¬ 
ered  here  and  in  various  Kansas  cities  his  lec¬ 
ture  on  “Mirabean  and  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion.  ’  ’  He  says  that  he  liked  to  come  to  our 
State,  for  here  are  his  best  audiences,  better 
even  than  in  New  England,  and  that  he  will 
always  include  Kansas  in  his  itinerary  because 
of  the  high  moral  and  intellectual  tone  of  the 
population. 

A  movement  is  now  on  foot  to  put  the  State 
Library  ( now  in  the  Capitol  at  Topeka, )  on 
wheels  and  divide  it  up  among  the  different 
large  cities  of  the  State  to  make  it  a  circulating 
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library.  The  wisdom  of  this  is  seen  from  the 
fact  that  as  Topeka  is  far  away  in  the  northeast 
comer  of  the  State  this  valuable  collection  of 
books  purchased  at  the  expen.se  of  the  State 
is  practically  inaccessible  to  the  majority  of 
the  people. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Prohibition  of  the 
Liqtior  Trallic,  our  new  Governor  Stanley 
has  the  following  wise  and  strong  words  in 
his  first  message  to  the  Legislature.  After 
speaking  of  the  “indifferent  success”  with 
which  the  Prohibitory  Law  has  been  enforced 
for  the  past  eighteen  years  in  Kansas,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  adds:  “As  the  law  now  stands  it  is 
hardly  profitable  to  discuss  whether  prohibi¬ 
tion  is  wise  or  unwise.  Many  of  our  best  citi¬ 
zens  differ  on  this  proposition,  but  prohibition 
is  the  policy  of  our  State,  a  part  of  our  funda¬ 
mental  law,  supplemented  by  legislative  enact¬ 
ment,  and  the  enforcement  of  this  law  is  en¬ 
tirely  outside  the  pale  of  discussion.  The  talk 
that  it  should  be  disregarded  and  that  officers 
should  tacitly  if  not  openly  consent  to  its  viola¬ 
tion  is  vicious.  All  laws  should  have  an  honest 
enforcement,  the  prohibitory  law  no  more  and 
no  less  than  other  laws,  and  the  present  admin¬ 
istration  stands  squarely  and  unequivocally  in 
favor  of  the  enforcment  of  all  laws,  the  Pro¬ 
hibitory  law  in  no  wise  excepted.  ’  ’  Which 
position  all  good  people  will  heartily  endorse. 

THE  FAITH  OF  SAI>T  AHAZ. 

Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon. 

A  most  unappreciated  saint  is  this  King  Ahaz 
at  Jerusalem.  We  nowhere  find  him  spoken  of 
as  a  “Father  of  believers;”  there  is  no  verse 
in  the  eleventh  chapter  to  the  Hebrews  begin¬ 
ning,  ‘  ‘  by  faith  Ahaz ;  ’  ’  neither  are  we  anywhere 
assured  that  “Ahaz  believed  Go<l  and  it  was 
counted  to  him  for  righteousness.  ’  ’  In  fact,  he 
is  distinctly  rated  as  no  saint  at  all,  but  quite 
the  opposite.  “He  did  not  that  which  was 
right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  ’  ’  but  ‘  ‘  walked 
in  the  ways  of  the  kings  of  Israel ;  ’  ’  and  ‘  ‘  in 
the  time  of  his  distress  did  he  trespass  yet  more 
against  the  Lord :  this  is  that  King  Ahaz.  ’  ’ 
This  is  the  figure  that  he  makes  in  history — 
a  feeble,  hesitating  character,  whiffling  in  the 
wind,  the  Scripture  witnessing  that  he  had  not 
that  faith  without  which  it  is  impossible  to 
please  God. 

And  yet  does  it  not  seem  as  if  the  faith  of 
Ahaz  was  worthy  of  some  kinder  judgment? 
The  respectable  c-hurch -members  in  the  days  of 
Christ  and  of  Paul  claimed  that  they  must  have 
a  sign,  and  a  sign  from  heaven ;  and  they  were 
sharply  rebuked  for  it.  The  godly  Hezekiah, 
son  and  successor  of  Ahaz,  when  the  divine 
promise  came  to  him  that  he  should  be  raised 
up  from  his  sickness,  asked,  ‘  ‘  What  is  the  sign 
that  the  Lord  will  heal  me?”  and  received  a 
gracious  token  in  return.  But  here  is  Ahaz, 
who  not  only  does  not  clamor  for  a  sign  when 
he  does  not  need  it,  not  only  does  not  seek  for 
one  when  he  is  in  reasonable  doubt,  but  actu¬ 
ally  does  not  want  one,  and  will  not  accept  one 
when  it  is  offered  to  him.  He  does  not  want 
any  proof.  Such  delightful  promises  as  these 
of  Isaiah,  that  the  allied  enemies  who  are  just 
ready  to  pounce  upon  him  will  be  swept  out  of 
his  way,  are  good  enough  to  believe  without 
evidence.  Beautiful  spirit  of  faith !  Well  may 
the  prophet  be  delighted,  and  exclaim,  O  Ahaz, 
great  is  thy  faith ! 

But  the  prophet  is  not  delighted  at  all ;  he  is 
disgusted.  Is  it  not  enough,  he  asks,  to  have 
made  the  world  sick  and  tired  of  you  long  ago, 
but  now  you  must  tire  out  the  patience  of 
God?  You  might  have  had  a  sign  to  illuminate 
and  confirm  your  trust.  Well,  you  shall  have 
a  sign ;  but  it  is  a  sign  not  to  be  completed  for 
years  to  come ;  you  will  not  live  to  see  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  it ;  the  woman  is  now  only  a  girl, 
who  shall  be  the  mother  of  a  child  of  promise ; 
and  when  this  child  shall  have  grown  to  years 


of  discretion,  and  the  land  is  rejoicing  in  the 
defeat  of  her  enemies,  then  men  shall  be  re¬ 
minded  by  his  prophetic  name,  Immanuel,  and 
their  faith  in  their  fathers’  God  shall  grow 
strong. 

Clearly,  the  wise  God,  our  Saviour,  has  no 
pleasure  in  men’s  believing  against  evidence, 
or  without  evidence.  No  doubt  .some  have  had 
a  wrong  impression  about  this.  Men  have 
thought  that  he  would  be  impatient  with  those 
who,  when  a  promise  was  offered  them,  should 
take  time  to  satisfy  themselves  that  it  really 
was  from  God,  and  really  meant  what  it  was 
supposed  to  mean.  And  there  certainly  are 
things  in  the  New  Testament  that  seem  to 
countenance  this  idea — as  if  we  were  summoned 
in  a  i)eremptory  way  to  believe  thus  and  so, 
and  believe  it  quick,  without  asking  questions, 
under  the  pains  and  penalties  of  unbelief.  But 
God,  the  wise  God,  is  not  so  unreasonable. 
Not  only  is  he  patient  with  our  honest  hesita¬ 
tion  over  doubtful  points,  and  our  faithful 
effort  to  get  at  the  right  and  the  truth ;  he 
honors  and  rewards  it.  It  was  a  noble  thing, 
the  Scripture  says,  in  the  Berean  people,  that 
they  did  not  take  the  Gospel  off-hand,  a.skiug 
no  questions,  but  studied  it  over,  to  satisfy 
themselves.  And  the  Lord  Jesus  has  no  re- 
.spectful  opinion  of  the  hearers  in  whom  the 
word  springs  up  too  soon,  out  of  a  thin  soil. 

The  person  who  holds  a  certain  belief  simply 
because  it  is  agreeable,  is  a  fool.  Ahaz  was 
such  an  one.  When  his  poor  whiffling  soul  was 
shaking  like  the  leaves  of  the  wood  at  the 
news  of  a  confederacy,  there  came  to  him  a 
man  whom  he  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
treating  with  any  great  respect  to  tell  him  not 
to  b(‘  afraid,  for  the  confederacy  would  be  de¬ 
feated.  “Delightful!”  says  Ahaz.  “I  believe 
that.”  “But  don’t  you  want  some  evidence 
of  what  I  say — some  proof  that  I  am  authorized 
to  say  it?”  “Oh,  no;  I  do  not  w'ant  proof  for 
this  news;  this  is  good  enough  to  believe 
without ;  I  am  going  to  believe  this  whether  it 
is  true  or  not.  ’  ’  A  large  percentage  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  are  ready  to-day  to  believe  any  sanguine 
swaggerer  that  will  make  splendid  predictions 
of  a  steady  run  of  victories  in  our  new  war, 
and  a  short  and  triumphant  conflict  at  small 
cost  of  life  and  treasure;  and  the  man  who 
studies  the  facts  and  probabilities  with  care 
and  gives  a  faithful  estimate  of  them  will  pass 
for  a  pessimist  and  no  patriot. 

We  are  just  such  fools  in  spiritual  matters. 
None  of  ns  who  has  been  parted  from  a  near 
friend  by  death  has  failed  to  feel  how  dear  and 
happy  it  would  be  to  be  assured  of  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  departed  and  us  who  remain 
behind.  How  many  there  are  to  say,  “Let  us 
go  right  on  and  believe  it,  it  is  so  pleasant,  and 
not  pay  much  attention  to  lack  of  proof  or  evi¬ 
dence  of  fraud.”  The  same  spirit  shows  itself 
often  in  relation  to  the  most  sacred  teachings 
of  the  Gospel :  and  whenever  it  appears,  the 
Gospel  is  not  honored  thereby,  but  discredited. 
There  is  comfort  unspeakable  to  bereaved 
hearts  in  the  hope  of  resurrection  and  eternal 
life.  But  when  men  say  to  us,  as  sometimes 
they  do.  Go  to,  let  us  cling  to  this  hope  because 
it  is  so  beautiful — then  we  are  invited  to  prac¬ 
tise  the  faith  of  Ahaz.  “This  prospect  of  a 
world  of  rest  and  joy  and  reunion  with  the 
blessed  dead,  even  were  it  an  illusion,  would 
be  an  illusion  worth  cherishing ;  think  of  Paul 
lifted  lip  by  this  hope  high  above  the  power  of 
earthly  things  to  disturb  his  peace.  ’  ’  Have  we 
not  heard  this  sort  of  argument  even  from 
good  men?  Hear  how  Paul  himself  scorns  and 
scouts  such  hopes  as  this:  “If  in  this  life  only 
we  have  hope  in  Christ,  we  Christians  are  the 
most  pitiable  of  men.  ’  ’  He  does  not  envy  the 
lunatic  his  ‘  ‘  illusions  of  grandeur.  ’  ’ 

Our  Saviour’s  invitation  to  faith  is  a  reason¬ 
able  one.  “Believe  in  God;  believe  also  in 
me.  ’  ’  It  was  addre.ssed  to  those  who  had  some 


acquaintance  with  him  and  with  his  Father, 
and  might  know  whether  it  was  safe  to  trust. 
It  is  addressed  to  us.  From  such  opportunities 
as  we  have  had  for  knowing  God  in  his  writ¬ 
ten  word,  and  in  his  providence,  and  in  the 
face  of  Jesus  Christ,  does  he  seem  like  one  to 
be  trusted?  Is  he  faithful  and  true?  Is  he  full 
of  tender  love  and  compassion?  As  we  look 
into  “those  deep  pathetic  eyes  that  closed  in 
death  to  save  us,  ’  ’  do  we  find  any  ground  for 
doubt  or  misgiving  in  committing  ourselves  to 
his  sure  mercies? 

Norwich,  Coxs. 


THE  FIRST  BIRD. 

Rev.  John  Hopkins  Denison. 

One  day  very  early  in  the  history  of  the 
earth  a  curious  creature  poked  its  head  out  of 
the  water  at  the  edge  of  the  ocean.  He  must 
have  been  an  astonishment  to  the  world.  He 
had  an  ugly  snout,  like  a  fish,  only  that  at  the 
end  it  was  prolonged  into  a  sort  of  homy  bill, 
with  sharp  little  teeth  set  in  it.  His  body  was 
long  and  slimy  and  wriggly  like  a  fat  eel, 
but  he  had  two  crooked,  ungainly  legs  with 
hooked  claw^s,  and  at  his  shoulders  were  great, 
flopping,  awkward  things  that  looked  half  like 
wings  and  half  like  fins.  It  would  have  been 
a  puzzle  to  tell  whether  he  was  a  fish  or  a 
bird.  It  is  rather  doubtful  if  he  knew  himself. 
Only  he  knew  he  was  different  from  the  other 
fishes  whom  he  had  left  .swimming  in  the  dark 
waters  below.  He  had  been  lying  quietly 
enough  with  the  rest  of  them,  down  in  the 
mud  bottom,  breathing  in  the  cold  water 
through  his  gills,  when  suddenly  as  he  had 
looked  up  with  his  glassy  eyes  toward  the 
sunlight  that  was  streaming  in  through  the 
water  there  had  come  over  him  a  restless, 
unhappy  feeling,  a  desire  to  get  out  of  the  mud 
and  swim  up — up  toward  the  light.  And  so  he 
swam. 

And  when  he  came  to  the  shore  there  was  an 
irresistible  impulse  to  get  his  head  out  of  the 
water — a  feeling  as  if  its  cold  mass  were  stifling 
and  choking  him. 

And  so  lie  crawled  out,  up  on  to  the  shore. 
The  minute  his  head  was  in  the  air  something 
new  seemed  to  .spring  to  life  in  him.  Up  to 
this  time  he  had  lived  in  water  and  had  been 
a  fish,  breathing  through  his  gills.  But  now 
he  was  drawing  in  the  fresh,  warm  air  in  a 
new  way — taking  deep  breaths  into  what  was 
certainly  the  beginning  of  a  pair  of  lungs. 
And  as  he  drew  in  the  sweet,  sunlit  air,  and 
looked  far  up  into  the  deep  blue  of  heaven, 
there  came  suddenly  over  him  the'  feeling  that 
that  was  where  he  belonged,  there,  and  not 
down  in  the  mud  bottom  of  the  sea.  No  bird 
wing  had  yet  smote  the  air,  no  circling  hawk 
was  to  be  seen  soaring  in  the  clouds  above, 
he  knew  not  what  it  was  to  be  a  bird,  and 
yet  as  he  drew  in  the  clear  air  more  and  more 
deeply  into  his  newly  discovered  lungs,  he  felt 
with  every  tingling  breath  that  there  was  his 
place,  yonder  in  the  fresh  air,  in  the  sunshine, 
in  the  clouds,  and  not  down  below  among  the 
fishes  in  the  dark  waters  and  mud.  He  was 
ugly,  ungainly,  slimy,  and  yet  in  spite  of  all 
he  knew  that  he  was  meant  to  be  a  bird.  He 
stooil  on  the  shore  and  flapped  his  awkward 
stumps  of  wings.  The  thrill  of  the  bright  air 
was  in  his  lungs,  the  glow  of  a  new  life  was 
pulsing  in  his  veins.  His  blood  was  no  longer 
the  cold,  lifele.ss  fluid  that  flows  through  the 
gills  of  the  fish.  It  was  warm !  It  was  the 
hot,  red  blood  that  carries  life  from  the  air  in 
the  lungs  to  every  tingling  bit  of  the  body. 
He  seemed  to  feel  it  ready  to  burst  forth  and 
clothe  his  slimy  skin  with  a  growth  of  feathery 
plumage.  It  was  urging  him  on  and  up  into 
the  blue  sky  above.  He  must  fly.  Once  more 
he  flapped  the  ungainly  wings,  one  spring  with 
the  crooked  legs  and  he  was  up  in  the  air, 
above  the  sea,  above  the  earth.  How  glorious 
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it  ^s•aM,  the  green  fields  below,  the  blue  sky  and 
ntdiaut  sun  above,  the  clear,  fresh  air  above, 
K'low,  within,  without.  And  just  then  he 
fiew  over  a  quiet  i>ool,  and  as  he  passed  he  saw 
the  reflection  of  his  form  in  the  still  water. 
There  he  was,  ugly,  awkward,  flapping  his 
great  stumpy  wings,  and  \vriggling  along  his 
slimy  body  with  his  crooked  legs  and  huge 
claws  sticking  out  in  all  directions.  A  sudden 
change  of  feeling  came  over  him.  What  is  he 
ugly,  awkward  creature  that  he  is,  doing  up 
there  in  the  air  and  .sunlight?  His  place  is 
down  in  the  mud  on  the  ocean  bottom.  It  is 
cool  and  quiet  down  there.  This  is  no  place 
for  him.  The  great  awkward  wings  are  tired 
with  their  unaccustomed  labor,  they  flap  more 
and  more  helplessly.  A  few  more  spa.smodic, 
tliscouraged  flaps  and  down  he  goes  headlong, 
clutching  frantically  with  his  bent  claw.s,  back 
into  the  mud,  back  into  the  dark  waters,  back 
to  the  fish.  And  now  once  more  he  is  breath¬ 
ing  in  the  cool  water  through  his  gills,  his 
blood  is  the  cold  blood  of  the  fish,  his  eyes  take 
once  more  the  glas.sy,  fishy  stare.  The  other 
life  is  forgotten.  Is  he  not  in  the  oc^eau  breath¬ 
ing  water,  living  the  life  of  a  fish?  Slowly 
tlie  lungs  will  disappear,  slowly  the  wings  will 
change  into  fins,  the  bill  into  a  snout.  There 
will  be  one  more  fish  in  the  ocean,  but  with 
this  difference — it  will  be  a  fish  who  might 
have  teen  a  bird,  a  fish  who  might  have  teen 
a  bird  but  who  never  could  be  a  bird  so  long 
as  he  was  breathing  water  instead  of  air. 

But  he  did  not  stay  in  the  water.  Once 
more  he  heard  the  call  of  the  sunshine.  Once 
mort'  he  crept  forth  into  the  air.  And  then 
again  the  old  bird  life  came  rushing  back  upon 
him.  He  felt  his  lungs  expand,  he  felt  the  hot 
blood  flow,  he  felt  again  the  })assiou  for  the 
sky.  He  must  fly.  He  could  no  more  swim  in 
the  air  than  he  could  fly  in  the  water.  He 
could  no  more  help  having  hot  blood  in  the 
air,  than  he  could  keep  himself  from  having 
cold  blood  in  the  water.  If  he  remains  in  the 
air  the  gills,  little  by  little,  will  disappear. 
The  slime  and  awkwardness  will  wear  away. 
He  cannot  be  a  fish  and  live  in  the  air,  and  if 
he  stays  there  all  the  li.shy  characteristics  must 
leave  him  sooner  or  later.  He  is  awkward 
enough  still,  his  wings  grow  soon  tired,  he 
ha-  many  a  heavy  fall  into  the  mud,  but  he 
still  keeps  in  the  air.  It  is  pitiful  to  see  that 
great,  ungainly,  awkward  creature  trying  to 
be  a  bird  and  fly.  It  would  be  ridiculous  were 
it  not  so  pitiful  But  he  stays  in  the  air,  and 
slowly  the  change  comes. 

Long  after,  if  any  man  had  stood  upon  the 
earth,  he  would  have  seen  a  bird  with  great, 
sweeping  wings  and  glistening  plumage  soar 
upward  from  the  low  shore  toward  the  sky. 
Stroke  by  stroke  those  great  wings  carry  him 
smoothly,  resistlessly,  gloriously  upward. 
Higher  still  and  higher,  till  the  earth  and  sea 
are  left  far  behind.  He  is  at  home  now  in 
the  great  blue  realm  of  the  sky,  bathed  in  the 
sunshine,  buoyed  on  the  air.  Higher  and  still 
higher,  above  the  clouds,  nearer  the  sun — gone 
at  last  from  mortal  view. 

At  last  the  poor  creature  of  the  seas  has 
found  his  true  home,  his  true  self,  has  left  be¬ 
hind  forever  the  mud  and  the  black  waters  of 
the  deep,  and  has  soared  up  into  the  heavenly 
blue,  has  ceased  to  be  a  fish  and  has  become  a 
bird. 

Some  geologists  would  have  us  believe  that 
it  was  somewhat  in  this  way  that  the  first  bird 
came  into  being.  That  may  be  so  and  it  may 
not.  But  is  it  not  just  in  that  way  that  you 
and  I  find  our  true  selves  and  our  true  home. 
We  have  the  fish  in  us,  the  Flesh,  as  the  Bible 
calls  it,  that  loves  to  hide  in  the  mud,  that 
breathes  only  in  the  world  of  flesh  and  lives 
there.  We  have  in  us  also  the  bird,  the  Spirit 
that  longs  to  breathe  in  the  free  air  of  God’s 
presence  and  soar  upward  in  the  sunlight  of 


his  love.  To  live  in  the  water  is  to  kill  the 
bird  sooner  or  later.  The  spirit  cannot  live  in 
a  world  where  there  is  nothing  but  fleshly 
desires  and  earthly  surroundngs.  It  will  die 
away  and  leave  only  the  flesh.  We  all  have  the 
longing  to  be  birds,  to  soar  up  and  away  from 
all  the  mud  of  sin,  out  of  the  cold,  dark  waters 
of  the  earthly  life.  But  our  wings  are  awk¬ 
ward  and  weak.  It  is  hard  for  ns  to  breath  in 
the  air  of  God’s  spirit,  and  when  we  begin  to 
fly,  we  are  conscious  how  ugly  and  awkward 
and  ungainly  we  are,  and  many  and  many  a 
time  we  fall  back  to  the  earth  in  sheer  dis¬ 
couragement.  We  were  not  meant  to  be  good, 
we  think.  The  spiritual  life  is  not  for  us.  W’e 
were  meant  for  the  ooze  and  slime  and  mud. 
We  are  sadly  out  of  place  in  church  or  among 
holy  men,  in  the  pure  air  of  God’s  pre.sence. 
Better  go  back  to  the  flesh,  back  to  the  life  of 
the  flesh. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  it  all,  and  if  we 
understood  it,  we  should  find  it  the  simplest 
matter  in  the  world  to  conquer  our  sins,  and 
to  live  the  life  of  the  sons  of  God — the  spirit¬ 
ual  life.  It  is  this:  Live  in  the  air  and  the 
fish  miixi  ilii'  sooner  or  later.  Breathe  in  God’s 
spirit  every  day,  till  warm,  loving  blood  flows 
in  your  veins  instead  of  the  cold,  selfish  blood 
of  the  flesh.  Your  wings  will  grow,  your  gills 
will  disappear.  By  and  by  it  will  be  impossi¬ 
ble  for  you  to  breathe  in  the  cold  world  of  the 
flesh  beneath.  You  cannot  be  a  fish  and 
breathe  in  the  air.  With  every  breath  the  bird 
grows  and  the  fish  disappears.  W’alk  in  the 
Spirit  and  ye  shall  not  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the 
flesh.  Live  always  in  the  air  of  God’s  spirit 
and  you  cannot  do  wrong.  You  need  not  worry 
either  about  making  your  wings  grow,  or  about 
making  your  fins  disappear.  All  you  have  to 
do,  is  to  keep  your  head  above  the  water  and 
breathe  in  the  air,  and  the  rest  will  take  care 
of  itself.  The  fish  must  die,  the  bird  must 
grow.  The  flesh  must  grow  less  and  less,  the 
Spirit  stronger  and  stronger. 

Let  us  remember  this :  to  become  good,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  fight  our  sins  with  desperation, 
to  worry  and  fret.  Nor  is  it  necessarj'  to  strug¬ 
gle  hard  to  gain  one  virtue  after  another. 

It  is  necessarj*  to  do  just  one  thing,  to  walk 
in  the  Spirit.  If  we  do  this,  our  sins  will 
leave  us  one  by  one,  and  the  virtues  we  desire 
will  grow  out  upon  us.  This  is  the  essence  of 
the  Bible  teaching. 

And,  so  let  us  try  this  coming  year,  to  walk 
together  in  the  Spirit,  to  keep  breathing  in 
the  air,  and  all  the  sins  of  the  flesh  will  die 
out  from  our  lives.  Let  us  take  a  Bible  text 
each  morning  and  live  in  the  spirit  of  it  all 
day,  breathing  it  in  as  we  breathe  in  the  air 
and  the  sunlight,  then  .shall  we  not  fulfil  the 
desires  of  the  flesh.  To  help  us  in  this,  we 
will  take  together  each  W’ednesday  night,  some 
one  text,  and  try  to  walk  in  the  spirit  of  it  all 
the  week.  If  we  really  do  it,  the  flesh  will  die 
within  us  and  the  Spirit  will  be  strong  as 
never  before.  Then,  as  day  by  day  we  breathe 
in  the  air  of  God’s  spirit,  we  shall  feel  our 
blood  growing  warm  within  us,  and  our  wings 
strong  beneath  us.  Then  shall  we  also  soar 
upward,  near  to  heaven  and  near  to  God ;  we 
shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles,  we  shall 
run  and  not  be  weary,  we  shall  walk  and  not 
faint.  — The  Sea  and  Land  Monthly. 

THOrOHTS  FOR  THK  THOI  GHTFI  I.. 

One  of  the  things  that  money  cannot  buy  is 
a  good  eotixrietice,  another  is  a  good  home,  a 
third  is  a  good  name,  a  fourth  is  a  title  to  eternal 
life. 

The  pure  and  sensitive  soul  .shrinks  and  re¬ 
coils  from  the  impure  thought  as  from  the  im¬ 
pure  act. 

When  you  pray  for  fair  winds  to  take  your 
ship  over  the  sea,  don’t  forget  those  who  are 
on  the  other  side  trying  to  come  this  way. 


“  BIBLIOLATRY.” 

Adolos  Allen  D.D. 

A  story  has  appeared  in  the  Religious  Press 
of  a  Bible  that  saved  the  life  of  a  soldier  at 
El  Cauey  near  Santiago,  in  Cuba.  This  Bible 
was  picked  up  on  the  battle-field,  where  it  had 
doubtless  fallen  from  the  pocket  of  some  Ameri¬ 
can  soldier.  A  rifle  ball  had  pierced  it  and 
stopped  at  the  seventh  and  eighth  verses  of  the 
thirty-fifth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Job. 

Not  only  are  we  informed  that  the  life  of  the 
soldier  who  carried  this  book  in  his  pocket  was 
saved  herauee  it  was  the  Bible,  but  we  are  told 
that  “It  would  seem  as  though  some  divine 
lesson  were  to  be  gathered  from  this  verse,  for 
it  certainly  intimates  that  he  who  puts  his 
trust  in  the  Lord  and  lives  aright  need  fear  no 
foe.  ’  ’  In  support  of  this  statement  certain 
passages  of  Scripture  are  cited. 

The  soldier  who  found  this  particular  Bible 
oil  the  battle-field  and  sent  it  to  his  father  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  among  the  soldiers  it  is 
said,  “A  bullet  does  not  kill  the  man  who  car¬ 
ries  the  Word  of  God  with  him.  ’’ 

All  this  reminds  me  of  what  I  heard  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  its  meeting  in  the  Front  Street  Church  in 
Detroit  in  May,  in  the  year  1891.  It  was  at 
this  meeting  that  the  case  of  Professor  Briggs 
was  brought  before  the  Assembly  for  the  first 
time.  All  who  were  present  will  recall  the 
intense  feeling.  The  proceedings  made  it  mani¬ 
fest  that  there  were  some  in  that  body  who 
firmly  believed  in  this  superstition  in  regard  to 
the  ‘  ‘  Bible  as  a  book.  ’  ’  One  minister  actually 
took  the  platform  and  in  a  speech  of  some 
length  maintained  the  doctrine  (if  it  may  be 
called  a  doctrine)  of  Bibliolatry,  offering  in 
its  defence  the  story  of  a  soldier  in  the  Civil 
War  whose  life  was  saved  by  a  Bible  which  he 
had  in  his  pocket  and  becauee  it  was  a  Bible. 

What  consummate  nonsense !  The  life  of 
many  a  soldier  has  been  saved  in  battle  by  a  but¬ 
ton  or  some  other  article  which  he  has  had  on 
his  body  at  the  time.  And  what  person  of 
sound  judgment  will  deny  that  a  copy  of  a  book 
written  by  Ingersoll  or  Tom  Paine  would  an¬ 
swer  the  same  purpose?  But  if  it  had  done  so 
who  would  have  thought  of  holding  up  that 
fact  as  a  reason  for  worshipping  the  book  and 
pointing  a  moral  lesson? 

If  “a  bullet  does  not  kill  a  man  who  carries 
the  Word  of  God  with  him,’’  the  Government 
would  not  need  concern  itself  about  arming 
our  soldiers  with  Mauser  rifles  or  giving  them 
smokeless  powder.  In  battle  there  would  be 
no  use  for  breastworks  or  other  means  of  de¬ 
fence.  All  that  would  be  necessary  would  be 
to  supply  each  soldier  with  a  Bible,  and  it  would 
be  his  ‘  ‘  life  preserver.  ’  ’ 

This  is  superstition  gone  to  seed.  Do  we  not 
live  in  an  enlightened  age? 

MISSIONARY  ZEAL,  IN  LAOS. 

Miss  Allie  McGilvary,  who  is  now  resting  in 
the  South  after  seven  years’  work  in  Siam,  is 
a  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Daniel  McGilvary,  who 
went  as  a  missionary  to  Siam  in  1858,  and  by 
his  faithful  labors  and  prolonged  tours  into 
Laos  has  widely  extended  the  missionary  work. 
Miss  McGilvary  was  bom  in  Siam  and  returned 
from  America  as  soon  as  her  education  was 
completed  to  take  up  the  mission  work  in  Laos 
and  expects  to  rejoin  her  family  there  as  soon 
as  she  is  sufliciently  rested.  She  has  brought 
some  interesting  books  in  the  Laos  language 
well  printed  at  the  Laos  missionarj*  press,  and 
she  reports  a  Woman’s  Missionary  Society 
formed  among  the  natives  of  Laos,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  which  contribute  generously  towards 
the  maintenance  of  a  native  evangelist  and 
also  send  something  to  our  Northern  Presby¬ 
terian  Mission  Board,  setting  an  example  of 
generosity  to  some  of  our  more  favored  but  less 
earnest  societies  here. 
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PROFESSOR  THORP’S  CONSTITUTION. 4L 
HISTORY.* 

This  volume  has  on  the  face  of  it,  at  least, 
the  potent  recommendation  of  strong  natural 
coloring.  The  author  holds,  we  believe,  the 
chair  of  history  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  He  writes  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
democratic  movement  which  has  evolved  the 
Republic,  its  civilization  and  its  laws.  He  is 
inclined  to  assign  the  States  of  the  West  and 
Middle  West  a  more  important  and  more  char¬ 
acteristic  part  in  the  development  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  system  than  many  at  least  who  have 
written  on  the  subject,  and  he  is  not  afraid  of 
the  people. 

His  theme  is  the  evolution  of  democracy  in 
America.  He  warns  us  that  by  the  term 
democracy  he  means  the  form  of  government 
and  not  the  doctrines  of  a  political  party.  His 
democracy  is  of  the  old  fashioned  type,  too, 
with  a  large  place  in  it  for  the  individual  citi¬ 
zen.  “A  sound  statesmanship  starts  with  a 
sound  man.  If  no  such  man  exists,  then  he 
must  develop  before  the  healthy  state  can 
come.”  Yet  he  is  no  doctrinaire  who  cannot 
honor  his  own  mother  without  feeling  called 
on  for  some  dishonor  to  the  good  mothers  which 
other  people  have  had.  He  does  not  set  out 
with  the  a.ssumption  that  democratic  institu¬ 
tions  would  correct  the  ills  of  mankind.  ‘  ‘  Stay 
at  home,”  he  says,  ‘‘and  endure  (rorrrt't  would 
be  better)  your  oppressions;  we  have  our 
troubles,  also. '  ’ 

We  applaud  all  this,  especially  the  author’s 
fundamental  point  that  ‘‘democracy  has  for 
its  ultimate  that  with  which  it  begins — man.  ’  ’ 
We  interpret  this  as  meaning  that  democracy 
begins  in  the  assertion  of  individual  right  and 
has  for  its  aim  the  development  of  individual 
rights.  But  if  this  is  so,  why  are  we  told  in 
the  next  sentence  (p.  13)  that  ‘‘the  element  of 
decay  in  our  democracy  is  the  cheapness  at 
which  it  holds  man?”  and  that  this  evil  has 
long  been  known?  Turning  on  a  few  pages 
(41),  we  read,  ‘‘The  characteristic  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  tlionght  of  the  eighteenth  age  was  indi- 
viduali.sm.  The  state  was  called  into  existence 
to  protect  the  individual.  This  is  the  dominant 
idea  of  every  bill  of  rights  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  ’  ’  There  is  nothing  sounder  or  truer 
in  the  two  volumes  than  this,  unless  it  is  the 
author’s  comments  on  Franklin’s  oft-quoted 
assertion  in  the  Federal  Convention  that  there 
is  no  form  of  government  which  may  not  be  a 
blessing  to  a  people  if  well  administered.  Add 
to  this  proposition  its  converse  that  there  is 
no  form  of  government  which  may  not  turn 
to  a  curse  in  bad  administation,  and  we  have  a 
brief  summary  of  political  wisdom  which  it 
behooves  the  present  citizens  of  this  Republic 
to  meditate  on  day  and  night. 

In  discussing  the  changes  which  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  brought  as  to  the  sources  of  political 
rights.  Professor  Thorpe  is  certainly  within 
bounds  in  what  he  says  as  to  the  tendency  to 
consider  them  as  natural  and  inherent  in  the 
citizen  rather  than  as  flowing  from  the  Crown. 
This  statement  requires,  however,  some  qualifi¬ 
cation.  To  a  great  extent  the  people,  the  State, 
took  the  places  of  the  Crown,  and  became  the 
guaranty  of  the  citizens,  though  there  were 
rights  to  which  every  citizen  was  entitled  even 
as  against  the  State.  When  the  authority  of 
the  Crown  was  thrown  off,  the  Colonies  did  not 
fall  back  on  the  ‘‘glittering  generality”  of 
natural  rights  for  the  sanction  of  their  laws. 


*A  Constitutional  History  of  the  Anieriean  People, 
1778-18.56.  By  Francis  Newton  Thorpe.  Illustrated  with 
maps.  Hanierand  Brothers.  Two  vols.  Svo.  ))p. +st;  and 
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but  on  their  charters  and  on  the  history  and 
life  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  political 
and  social  existence. 

These  remarks  may  show  that  while  Pro- 
fe.ssor  Thorpe  is  not  a  writer  to  be  followed 
implicitly,  he  marks  out  a  broad  and  original 
path  for  himself,  and  is  far  better  worth  study 
than  many  writers  who  indulge  in  no  exag¬ 
gerations  and  never  get  off  the  path  of  known 
truth.  It  is  out  in  the  wilderness  that  discov¬ 
eries  are  made  and  we  may  be  willing  to  get 
lost  there  occasionally  provided  we  are  re¬ 
warded  as  we  are  in  these  pages  with  new 
thoughts  and  new  discoveries. 

The  author’s  plan  is  large  and  complex,  laid 
out  on  an  original  plan  and  drawing  its  treas¬ 
ures  from  new  fields.  It  follows  the  whole 
constitutional  development  down  to  1850,  stop¬ 
ping  just  short  of  the  great  war.  It  goes  to 
the  original  laws  themselves  for  authority  and 
though  we  do  not  always  accept  his  interpreta¬ 
tions  we  feel  the  stimulating  vitality  of  his 
study  and  are  especially  grateful  for  the  attempt 
the  author  has  made  to  bring  all  the  elements 
which  have  been  operative  in  this  development 
of  democratic  society  to  bear  on  its  exposition. 

The  volumes  are  illustrated  with  nine  histori¬ 
cal  maps,  which  show  the  changes  in  popula¬ 
tion  and  in  the  political  divisions  of  the  country. 
General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Holy 
Scripture;  the  Principles,  Methods,  His¬ 
tory,  and  Results  of  Its  Several  Depart¬ 
ments  and  of  the  Whole.  By  Charles 
Augustus  Briggs,  D.D.  NewY^ork:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  fil. 

Readers  of  Dr.  Briggs’s  works  will  remember 
that  in  1883  he  is.sued  a  volume  called  Biblical 
Study,  and  those  who  have  followed  it  since 
know  that  the  volume  has  been  re-issued  sev¬ 
eral  times.  The  learned  professor  used  the  vol¬ 
ume  in  his  classes  as  a  text-book,  supplement¬ 
ing  the  matter  there  given  with  other  material 
contributing  to  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  treated.  He  thus  came  to  know  what 
matter  could  be  added  to  improve  it  and  so  to 
make  it  more  profitable  to  those  who  should 
use  it.  The  volume  before  us  is  the  result  of  a 
re-writing  of  Biblical  Study,  incorporating  the 
results  of  the  author’s  investigations  during 
the  interval  of  fifteen  years  since  the  first  was 
published.  As  one  consequence,  the  volume 
has  been  greatly  enlarged,  partly  by  the  incor¬ 
poration  of  additional  matter  and  enlarged 
views  due  to  advancing  knowledge  during  the 
past  years,  partly  by  the  insertion  of  new 
chapters  not  definitely  treated  in  the  first  book. 
The  results  are  1,  a  book  containing  probably 
twice  the  matter  of  the  other;  2,  that  matter 
brought  down  to  date  so  as  to  represent  as 
nearly  as  may  be  the  ascertained  conclusions 
reached  by  the  best  Biblical  scholarship  of  the 
present ;  3,  some  notable  contributions,  original 
with  the  author,  to  the  better  understanding  of 
the  Bible. 

Such  a  work  certainly  has  its  own  unique 
place  in  the  class-room  and  the  library,  coming 
before  the  study  of  such  a  volume,  for  example, 
as  Driver’s  Introduction — a  book  that  deals 
with  the  special  problems  of  the  individual 
books. 

The  twenty-six  chapters  discuss  such  prob¬ 
lems  as  the  scope  of  the  study  of  Scripture, 
showing  and  defining  the  departments  usually 
grouped  under  Exegetical  Theology ;  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  Scripture,  setting  forth  the  historical 
relationship  of  the  Hebrew,  Aramaic  and  Greek ; 
the  history  of  the  application  to  Scripture  of 
the  processes  of  criticism,  higher  and  lower, 
and  the  absolute  necessity  of  such  application 
for  the  grounding  and  confirmation  of  faith ; 
the  history  of  the  canon  and  text  of  the  Bible ; 
the  poetry  and  prose  of  Scripture;  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Scripture,  its  history  and  princi¬ 
ples  ;  Biblical^  history  and  theology,  and  the 
credibility  and  truthfulness  of  Scripture.  In 
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choice  and  treatment  of  subjects  the  book  has- 
not  its  peer  in  the  English  language. 

In  a  work  so  uniformly  rich  as  this,  it  is 
difficult  to  select  any  one  part  for  special  em¬ 
phasis,  yet  no  review  would  be  adequate  which 
did  not  give  particular  notice  to  the  chapters 
upon  the  poetry  of  the  Bible.  The  soundness 
of  Dr.  Briggs’s  scholarship  has  nowhere  been  so 
strikingly  confirmed  as  here.  The  reviewer 
distinctly  remembers  hearing,  fifteen  years 
ago,  Semitic  scholars  speak  disparagingly  of 
our  author’s  theory  of  Hebrew  poetry,  assert¬ 
ing  that  nothing  like  it  ever  existed  in  heaven, 
on  the  earth,  or  under  the  earth.  The  differ¬ 
ences  between  our  author’s  results  and  those 
of  other  workers  in  the  same  field,  and  the 
clash  between  the  norms  of  Arabic  and  Hebrew 
poetry  as  Dr.  Briggs  interpreted  it,  were 
thought  fatal  to  the  latter’s  theory.  But  wis¬ 
dom  is  justified  of  her  children,  and  we  can 
now  trace  in  Babylonian  and  even  Akkadian 
poetry  the  system  of  metre  which  Dr.  Briggs 
finds  in  the  Hebrew.  And  the  successful  appli¬ 
cation  of  this  system  to  the  New  Testament  by 
our  author,  (a  field  in  which  the  Union  pro¬ 
fessor  is  a  pioneer, )  is  a  further  vindication 
of  the  soundness  of  his  methods.  There  are 
many  preachers  to-day  who  have  to  thank  Dr. 
Briggs  for  luminosity  in  class-room  exegesis 
due  to  the  application  of  the  principles  taught 
in  this  book. 

Here,  then,  is  a  most  useful  and  greatly 
needed  book;  one,  too,  that  need  not  be  con* 
fined  to  the  ministry,  for  it  is  intelligible  to 
the  lay  student.  So  excellent  is  it  that  it 
seems  ungracious  to  utter  an  unfavorable  word 
concerning  it.  Y’et  there  is  one  word  that 
should  be  said.  The  principles  laid  down  in 
the  book  are  sound,  and  must  commend  them¬ 
selves  to  nearly  all  schools  of  thought.  The 
volume  .should,  therefore,  contain  nothing  that 
should  put  at  hazard  the  acceptance  of  these 
principles.  We  therefore  regret  the  slightly 
polemic  tone  that  occasionally  makes  itself 
heard,  as  for  instance  in  the  references  to  the 
‘‘Princeton  School.”  We  know  Dr.  Briggs 
has  been  sorely  tried  by  gratuitous  misunder¬ 
standing  and  unintelligent  criticism,  and  he 
has  our  entire  and  warmest  sympathy.  But  we 
wish,  for  the  sake  of  the  truth  he  so  ably  and 
convincingly  presents,  that  the  slightly  polemic 
flavor  of  some  pages  had  been  wholly  elimi¬ 
nated,  and  that  the  book  had  from  cover  to 
cover  been  fragrant  with  the  sweetnes  of  his 
persuasive  eloquence. 

W’h.at  the  Bible  Teachi>.  A  Thorough  and 
Comprehensive  Study  of  all  the  Bible  has 
to  say  Concerning  the  Great  Doctrines  of 
which  it  Treats.  By  R.  A.  Torrey,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Bible  Institute,  Chicago. 
New  Y'ork:  F.  H.  Revell  Company.  Svo. . 
pp.  5(19.  12. 50. 

This  work,  by  a  well  known  Biblical  teacher, 
is  a  popular  Biblical  Theology.  It  is  divided 
into  six  ‘‘Books”  which  deal  with  God,  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit,  Man.  Angels  and  Satan. 
It  claims  to  be  inductive  and  then  synthetic,  in 
that  it  first  presents  the  Scripture  and  bases 
upon  it  the  propositions  which  contain  tlie 
truth  taught  by  the  Bible.  Differences  in  type 
serve  to  aid  the  eye  and  mind  in  the  appn'hen- 
sion  of  the  statements. 

The  book  has  many  useful  features  if  the 
reader  has  sufficient  judgment  and  knowledge 
to  use  it  aright.  But  it  is  based  upon  certain 
propositions  which  are  left  unstated.  The  first 
of  these  is  that  every  word  and  statement  of 
the  Scripture  is  of  equal  authority  and  value. 
W’ith  this  assertion  if  clearly  stated  few  will 
agree.  It  shocks  the  historic  sense  to  find 
Exodus  and  John  or  Paul  quoted  side  by  side, 
as  of  like  present  importance,  and  it  contradicts 
all  the  principles  of  psychology  and  pedagogy 
to  attribute  the  same  significance  to  words  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  days  of 
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tlieir  childhood,  and  to  the  profound  truths 
uttered  by  the  gifted  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles 
when  he  stood  upon  the  pinnacle  of  divine  reve¬ 
lation.  It  contradicts  also  the  plain  Scriptural 
doctrine  of  progress  in  revelation. 

Furthermore,  the  book  rests  upon  a  use  of 
Scripture  which  has  been  anything  but  a  bless¬ 
ing  in  the  past  three  centuries  and  a  half.  It 
is  such  a  use  of  texts  taken  out  of  their  con¬ 
text  as  has  given  ground  for  the  reproach  that 
the  Bible  is  the  book  in  which  each  finds  those 
doctrines  which  please  him.  The  proof-text 
method  has  never  been  applied  to  anything  ex¬ 
cept  the  Scriptures.  A  laNvyer  who  should 
use  it  as  theologians  have  used  it  would  be 
hooted  out  of  court.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
it  will  soon  see  its  last  day  in  the  pulpit  and 
the  theological  chair.  It  is  dishonoring  alike 
to  the  Bible  and  to  him  who  employs  it.  The 
only  honest  way  to  use  the  Bible  is  to  have 
regard  to  its  historical  character  and  to  the 
context  in  which  its  gems  appear. 

Mr.  Torrey's  book  contains  much  that  is  ex- 
<-elleut,  but  it  also  contains  blemishes  and  de¬ 
fects.  The  latter  are  to  be  traced  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  aiul  to  the  application  of 
the  methods  which  have  been  indicated. 

Thk  Service  ok  God.  By  Samuel  A.  Barnett, 
Warden  of  Toynbee  Hall  and  Canon  of 
British  Cathedral.  Longmans,  Green  and 
Company.  London :  $2. 

This  series  of  Sermons  Essays  and  Addresses 
is  of  great  value  and  interest  to  those  who  are 
endeavoring  to  understand  and  apply  the 
so<‘ial  forces  that  especially  characterize  mod¬ 
ern  Christianity.  With  faithfulness  to  the 
central  idea  that  “The  service  of  God  is  the 
^ervice  of  men,  ’  ’  the  author  goes  out  into  all 
the  earth  with  a  wide,  experienced,  sympathetic 
friendliness  and  with  unsiiaring  but  kindly  and 
practical  wisdom.  It  is  good  to  have  just  now 
from  an  Englisli  standpoint  these  broadly  tol¬ 
erant  yet  sharply  corrective  views  with  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  merits,  mistakes  and  needs  of  some¬ 
what  hasty  Christianity  and  philanthropy. 
They  are  the  product  of  twenty-five  years  of 
exjierieuce  among  men  in  East  London  Chris¬ 
tian  work.  The  liook  is  optimistic,  but  wisely 
so:  its  undertone  is  that  “Religion  must  go 
liefore  philanthropy, ’’  and  there  is  an  unobtru¬ 
sive  insistance  uixin  the  truth  that  the  Lord 
Go<l  of  Israel  could  not  redeem  his  people  with¬ 
out  vusitiug  them.  Chapter  VIII.,  on  “Prac¬ 
tical  Philanthropy,”  is  a  profoundly  valuable 
study  of  pre.sent  social  situations.  It  will 
teach  the  helpers  of  the  poor  that  “They  grasp 
at  the  masses,  but  miss  the  man.  ’  ’  The  book 
abounds  in  sayings  as  pregnant  as  “The  safety 
of  s.x;iety  is  in  that  our  cliildren  learn  to  love 
iluty  more  than  profit.  ’  ’ 

The  NATI  RA.L  History  ok  Dkjestio.n.  By  A. 
Lockhart  Gillespie,  M.  D.,  F.  R.C.P.Ed., 
F.  R.  S.  Ed.  Illustrated  by  Figure.s,  Dia¬ 
grams  and  Charts.  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sous.  New  York:  Cloth,  ^Sl.oO. 

The  aim  of  this  work  is  to  describe  the  gen¬ 
eral  laws  governing  digestive  processes  in  all 
living  bodies.  Begiiming  back  with  the 
•  ‘  Ancient  Theories’  ’  of  the  digestive  processes 
of  both  animals  and  plants,  we  are  brought 
up  to  the  present  knowledge  of  these  processes 
in  plants,  and,  in  later  chapters,  in  animals. 
The  ferments  of  the  body  are  studied  and  their 
use  in  its  economy  set  forth.  The  various  food 
elements  are  thoroughly  and  clearly  dealt  with. 
Two  vexed  questions  are  discussed,  animal 
heat,  and  the  proper  food  for  man.  The  author 
condemns  vegetarianism,  and  claims  that  the 
inhabitants  of  temperate  zones  do  more  and 
better  work  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
meat  they  eat. 

The  discussions  in  the  book  are  able  and 
very  clear.  The  plan  is  good  and  the  author’s 
aim  is  well  worked  out.  Being  written  for  the 
Contemporary  Science  Series,  the  subject  mat¬ 


ter  is  put  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  intelligible  to 
the  average  reader. 

Diet  in  Illness  and  Convalescence.  By  Alice 
Worthington  Winthrop.  Illustrated*  New 
York  and  London:  Hariier  and  Brothers. 
1899.  Cloth,  $1.50. 

This  book  is  founded  on  another,  now  out  of 
print,  entitled  “Diet  for  the  Sick.”  It  em¬ 
bodies  the  advances  made  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  relation  of  diet  to  health  since  the  advent 
of  the  former  publication.  A  few  brief  chap¬ 
ters  are  given  to  the  consideration  of  the  con¬ 
stituents  of  food,  digestion,  artificial  digestion, 
and  various  diets.  The  rest  of  the  work  is 
prac’tically  a  cook-book,  not  very  much  differ¬ 
ing  from  the  thousand  and  one  cook-books  now 
extant.  A  few  recipes  are  new,  many  are 
the  old  stand-bys,  but  as  any  one  who  can 
afford  to  buy  this  book  can  probably  afford  a 
physician  competent  to  outline  a  diet,  the 
practical  value  of  the  work  is  not  apparent. 

The  Unexpected  Christ.  A  series  of  Evan¬ 
gelistic  Sermons.  By  Louis  Albert  Banks. 
D.D.  New  Y^ork:  Wilbur  B.  Ketchani. 
$1..50. 

Dr.  Banks  has  put  a  good  deal  of  Gospel  into 
the  titles  of  these  sermons,  and  a  good  deal 
more  into  the  sermons  themselves.  A  simple 
orthodoxj’  in  plain  and  picturesque  terms 
seems  to  be  the  secret  of  his  power.  There  is 
no  philosophy  in  these  attemps  to  reach  men, 
not  much  profundity ;  the  sermons  are  the  brief, 
earnest  utterances  of  a  vigorous  and  experi¬ 
enced  preacher,  and  they  must  have  heliied 
many.  Here  may  be  found  an  abundance  of 
anecdote  for  the  use  of  those  who  find  such 
sermon  material  effective. 

The  Kinhdom  (Basileia).  An  Exegetical  Study. 
By  George  Dana  Boardman.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  $2. 

Dr.  Boardman’s  exegesis  of  the  passages  in 
which  the  “Christly  word”  Kingdom  is.  as  he 
Ixdieves  in  discrimination  from  the  “Apostolic 
word”  Church  (ecclesia),  is  easy,  natural  and 
readily  followed.  The  method  is  that  of  a 
student  and  inquirer;  the  order,  that  of  the 
text.  The  spirit  of  the  study  commends  itself 
a.s  safe  and  free  from  cant  or  bigotry ;  and  the 
style  is  crisp,  clear,  scholarly  and  adapted  to 
instruct  the  reader.  The  book,  while  revealing 
nothing  specially  new,  follows  the  established 
lines  of  belief  with  fresh  force  and  a  trained 
enthusiasm  that  are  better  than  novelty. 

KOOK  .NOTES. 

It  is  not  always  a  safe  experiment  for  a 
scholar  to  prepare  a  popular  book  upon  his  spe¬ 
cialty.  Yet  such  a  book  must  contain  much 
of  information  useful  to  a  class  somewhat  more 
advanced  than  the  audience  intended.  Such  is 
the  case  with  77/<'  < '<iiinh‘»rflini  of  ilw by 
the  Rev.  Walter  F.  Adeney,  Professor  of  New 
Testament  Exegesis  History  and  Criticism  in 
New  College,  London.  The  author  is  already 
well  known  for  more  serious  works.  The  pres¬ 
ent  contains  two  lectures  which  were  intended 
to  explain  to  popular  audiences  the  way  in 
which  the  various  writings  which  compose  our 
Bible  were  put  together  in  the  form  of  a  single 
volume.  The  general  reader  will  find  some 
statements  which  call  for  further  study  and 
deeper  thought,  and  the  scholar  will  fail  to 
agree  with  some  of  the  author’s  assertions. 
The  book  contains  little  of  argument,  being  too 
brief.  But  the  general  reader  who  shall  apply 
himself  to  reading  along  parallel  lines  till  he 
comprehends  the  positions  taken  by  the  author 
will  possess  at  the  end  no  mean  knowledge  of 
Biblical  introduction  and  criticism.  (New 
York:  Thomas  Whittaker.  .50  cents. ) 

Til)'  Mail  11  ho  Fi'iired  (lod  /or  Soiojht  is  the 
title  of  a  rhythmical  version  of  the  Book  of 
Job,  prepared  by  Otis  Cary,  a  missionary  in 
Japan.  The  book  is  a  curiosity,  since  it  is 
printed  in  the  usual  Japanese  and  Oriental 


form,  on  one  side  of  single  folded  sheets,  from 
type  set  at  the  Okayama  Orphan  Asylum  in 
Japan.  The  binding  also  is  in  the  usual  Japan¬ 
ese  fashion.  The  book  itself  is  admirably 
suited  to  the  purpose  of  its  preparation  in  being 
‘  ‘  adapted  for  reading  aloud  in  the  family,  in 
literary  societies  or  before  an  audience.  ”  It  is 
an  example  of  Hebrew  literature  in  a  pleasing 
literary  guise,  with  a  swing  of  diction  which 
carries  the  reader  along  while  having  all  the 
charm  of  the  Oriental  trappings  and  drapery 
contained  in  the  original.  (New  York:  F.  H. 
Revell  Company. ) 

The  re-writing  of  his  Theologirnl  Hnrgcloptrdia 
nod  Mt'thodologi/  by  Dr.  Revere  F.  Weidner, 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Chicago  Lutheran 
Theological  Seminary,  in  order  to  a  second 
edition,  has  resulted  *  in  great  improvement. 
The  former  edition  was  wooden  in  the  extreme, 
being  a  spiritless  condensation  of  the  famous 
work  of  Hagenbach.  The  present  volume  is 
the  first  of  a  series  which  is  likely  to  extend  to 
three.  It  contains  an  introduction  and  the 
treatment  of  Exegetical  Theology.  The  author 
seems  to  have  learned  some  things  since  he 
wrote  before,  and  he  has  filled  out  to  a  large 
extent  the  skeleton  which  he  first  constructed. 
His  position  is  conservative  and  his  treatment 
contains  many  flings  at  scholarship  because  it 
is  honest  enough  to  recede  from  doubtful  or 
mistaken  positions.  With  such  books  as  those  of 
Cave.  Drummond,  Schaff,  Hagenbach,  Ralbiger 
and  others  accessible  in  English  dress,  it  is 
scarcely  worth  while  to  have  recourse  to  a 
treatment  such  as  that  of  Weidner.  Yet  if  the 
same  ratio  of  improvement  shall  be  maintained, 
the  work  will  have  its  uses.  (New  York:  F. 
H.  Revell  Company.  $1..50. ) 

the  Purdah,  by  S.  Armstrong  Hopkins, 
M.  D.  The  experiences  of  a  woman  who  with 
medical  skill  and  true  missionary  .spirit  has 
labored  with  success  for  some  years  in  charge 
of  a  hospital  in  India.  (New  York,  Eaton  and 
Mains. ) 

In  Siiiidoiru  Lr/arr,  Mr.  Frederic  Remington 
finds  scope  for  his  pencil  in  some  spirited 
illustrations  of  plains  life,  and  occasion  to  put 
legend  and  narrative  into  the  scout  dialect, 
which  gives  a  flavor  of  the  field  and  a  touch 
of  the  character  that  are  new  and  entertaining 
( Harjier  and  Brothers.  $1.25.) 

('ix  Martin,  or  the  Furriners  in  the  Tennessee 
Mountains,  by  Louise  R.  Baker.  The  heroine 
tells  the  story  in  a  bright,  vivid  way,  showing 
a  striking  contrast  between  the  life  of  a  North¬ 
ern  city  and  that  of  the  simple,  kindly,  though 
primitive  people  of  Tennessee.  The  story 
teaches  a  lesson  of  love  and  helpfulness.  Writ¬ 
ten  for  young  people,  it  will  interest  the  older 
members  of  the  family  as  well.  (Illustrated 

by  F.  P.  Klix.  Eaton  and  Mains.  $1. ) - 

Emineut  Mixxionarg  Women,  by  Mrs.  J.  T. 
Gracey.  Thirty-one  brief  sketches,  beginning 
with  Mary  Lyon,  the  teacher  of  missionaries, 
and  noting  the  most  essential  and  interesting 
events  in  these  lives.  (The  Same.  Illustrated. 

85  cents. ) - Eaxg  Lesaonx  in  I'oice  ('vlture 

and  Vocal  Exjaeaaion,  by  S.  S.  Hamill,  is  for 
use  in  Grammar  and  High  schools.  It  teaches 
the  principles  of  vocal  utterance,  which  are 
daily  used  or  abused,  and  explains  the  theory  in 
a  clear,  concise  and  systematic  manner.  (The 

Same.  60  cents.) - Wonderland,  ’9ft,  by 

Odin  D.  Wheeler,  gives  an  account  of  the 
grandiose  and  picturesque  regions  traversed  by 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railway.  A  number  of 
illustrations  accompany  each  page  of  the  well 
written  text.  (Two  Maps,  Northern  Pacific 

Railway.) - The  Empire  of  the  Sottthland,  an 

exposition  of  the  present  resources  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  South,  by  Frank  Presbrey,  gives 
a  golden  picture  of  the  resources  of  the  South¬ 
ern  States,  accompanied  by  fine  illustrations. 
(Southern  Railroad  Company.  1898. ) 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS. 

Ziou’s  Herald  deprecates  the  action  of  the 
Senate  in  striking  out  from  the  House  Army 
bill  the  provision  abolishing  the  sale  of  malt 
liquors  in  the  army ;  while,  by  way  of  favora¬ 
ble  contrast,  noting  that  Secretary  Long  has 
issued  an  order  forbidding  their  sale  on  board 
any  ship  of  the  navy,  and  at  all  navy  yards 
and  all  shore  stations: 

He  announces  that  after  mature  deliberation 
he  deems  it  is  for  the  best  interest  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  malt  liquors  to  the 
enlisted  men,  and  he  forbids  their  sale  here¬ 
after.  There  has  never  been  any  departmental 
recognition  of  the  canteen  in  the  na\y.  Many 
commanding  officers  have  allowed  beer  to  be 
sold  on  board  the  ships  under  their  command, 
and  the  custom  has  grown  with  remarkable 
rapidity  during  the  last  fifteen  vears.  It  has 
always  been  opposed  by  a  very  large  number 
of  naval  officers,  and  ought  never  to  have  been 
permitted.  There  will  be  some  friction  over 
the  order,  and  the  usual  cry  of  ‘  ‘  fanaticism,  ’  ’ 
‘  ‘  temperance  cranks,  ’  ’  etc. ,  but  the  officers 
who  are  detailed  to  command  ships,  and  those 
who  are  responsible  for  the  discipline  of  the 
men,  will  rejoice  that  the  order  has  been  issued. 

It  has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated  that 
both  soldiers  and  sailors  do  much  better  work, 
more  generally  maintain  their  health  and  vigor, 
and  endure  the  hardships  incident  to  a  cam¬ 
paign  w'ith  less  difficulty,  when  the  sale  of  in¬ 
toxicants  is  prohibited.  Prejudice  cannot 
change  facts,  and  not  even  the  resolute  big¬ 
otry  of  unbelief  can  make  out  a  case  against 
the  abolition  of  all  official  responsibility  for 
the  sale  of  intoxicants  to  enlisted  men. 

The  Presbyterian  of  Philadelphia  has  a  verj’ 
pleasant  reference  to  the  change  in  The  Evan¬ 
gelist’s  management — a  mention  which  serves 
to  remind  us  of  the  singular  mortality  of  late 
in  its  own  office — its  editors-in-chief.  Dr.  Sam¬ 
uel  A.  Mutchmore  and  Dr.  Matthew  B.  Grier, 
having  followed  each  other — with  only  a  few 
months  interval — to  the  better  country.  Dr. 
Gityler  went  to  Philadelphia  and  spoke  fitting 
words  at  the  funeral  of  the  latter,  his  life-long 
friend,  and  Dr.  R.  M.  Patterson,  among  others, 
has  paid  tribute  to  his  excellencies  as  a  man 
and  editor,  from  the  close  intimacy  of  editorial 
Hssotdation.  We  copy  a  short  extract  from  his 
<onimunication : 

Dr.  Grier  was  a  long  time  sufferer  and  at 
times  a  great  sufferer.  But  through  it  all  he 
worked  steadily,  patiently  and  successfully. 
Much  of  his  work  was  of  the  kind  which  those 
who  were  not  behind  the  curtain  would  not 
give  him  the  special  credit  for.  His  mind 
was  a  calm  and  judicially  balanced  one.  I 
have  seen  him  at  exciting  times  and  amid  ex¬ 
citing  scenes,  but  I  do  not  recall  ever  having 
seen  him  excited.  As  a  writer,  he  was  sound, 
clear,  incisive,  comprehensive.  He  grasped  his 
subject  before  beginning  to  deal  with  it,  and 
always  made  himself  clearly  understood.  His 
own  editorial  contributions  to  current  ques¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  those  which  he  secured  from 
others,  are  of  historical  value.  To  the  end  he 
remained  personally  a  conservative  of  the  Old 
School  class.  When  his  di.scnssions  had  a  per- 
soiml  bearing,  he  was  always  in  the  highest 
degree  courteous.  In  them,  as  in  his  whole 
social  intercourse,  he  was  a  noble  specimen  of 
the  Christian  gentleman.  He  was  not  self- 
seeking,  but  modest  and  retiring,  unless  pushed 
forward.  His  friendships  were  warm  and  last¬ 
ing.  Many  in  all  parts  of  the  land  are  in¬ 
debted  to  him  for  personal  advancement  and 
])Osition.  Several  struggling  churches  were,  by 
his  pulpit  and  pastoral  labors  in  connection 
with  his  editorial  work,  tided  over  difficulties 
and  made  self-.sustainiug. 

It  is  significant  of  the  modest  and  kindly 
man  that  through  all  his  forty  years’  service  in 
the  great  city,  and  in  i)ersonal  contact  with 
file  learned  and  professional  classes  and  in 
society  churches,  his  heart  remained  with  the 
old  rural  church  of  his  childhooil,  in  Chester 
county  (Pa.).  Some  part  of  his  summers  he 
generally  .si)ent  there.  Last  summer  he  inter¬ 
ested  himself  in  its  old  cemetery ;  personally 
headed  and  carried  around  a  subscription  list 
for  its  improvement,  and  succeeded  in  greatly 
beautifying  it.  And  thither,  after  the  service 
in  the  Second  Church  of  the  city,  his  hotly  w'as 
carried  and  laid  away  to  rest  until  the  resnr- 
ection  morn. 


The  Scottish-American  evidently  thinks  well 
of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  who  is  now 
the  retrognized  Liberal  Leader  of  the  British 
Commons : 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  who  has 
just  entered  on  the  task  of  leading  the  Liberal 
party  of  Great  Britain,  is  a  hard-headed  and  a 
genial  Scot.  To  see  him  in  his  hours  of  ease, 
the  centre  of  a  congenial  group  in  the  dining^ 
or  smoking  room  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ’ 
one  might  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  him 
indolent  and  lacking  in  ambition.  No  such 
mistake,  however,  was  ever  made  by  those  who 
served  under  him  in  the  War  Office,  at  the 
Admiralty,  or  during  his  incumbency  of  that 
most  trying  of  all  offices — the  Irish  Secretary¬ 
ship.  In  one  and  all  of  these  positions  he 
proved  himself  an  exceptionally  efficient  de¬ 
partmental  man,  enforcing  discipline  every¬ 
where  with  a  polite  but  firm  manner,  and  mas¬ 
tering  all  the  details  of  the  respective  offices 
in  a  business-like  way.  The  general  opinion  is 
that  he  has  still  a  great  deal  of  reserved 
strength,  and  the  peculiar  position  in  w'hich 
circumstances  have  placed  him  afford  him  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  showing  his  capacity. 
As  we  have  already  stated,  he  is  a  son  of  the 
late  Sir  James  Campbell  of  Stracathro,  senior 
member  of  the  great  Glasgow  firm  of  mer¬ 
chants,  J.  &  W.  Campbell  &  Co.  He  was  first 
elected  for  the  Stirling  Burghs  in  18B8.  In  his 
earlier  Parliamentary  life  he  was  known  as  Mr. 
Henrj'  Campbell.  The  name  of  Bannerman  was 
taken  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  a  maternal 
uncle,  and  the  honor  of  knighthood  was  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  a  few  years  ago  in  recognition  of 
his  public  services.  He  starts  on  his  new 
career  with  a  large  fund  of  Parliamentry  popu¬ 
larity,  and  W’ith  a  remarkable  .supply  of  animal 
spirits  for  a  man  w’ho  has  reached  his  <>2d  year, 
and  spent  over  20  of  them  in  the  service  of  his 
country. 

The  Lutheran  ranks  the  great  snow’-stomi  of 
Februarj’  as  next  to  that  of  1888 — it  was  per¬ 
haps  even  more  w’idely  prevalent.  Dr.  Palmer 
came  from  St.  Louis  to  attend  the  special  Home 
Missions  gatlieringat  Mr.  Dodge’s  without  see¬ 
ing  a  bare  landscape,  and  he  fell  in  w’ith  a 
traveler  from  St.  Antonio,  Texas,  who  said  the 
ground  was  w’ell  covered  from  that  distant  city 
to  New  York.  The  snow  w’as  deep,  often  quite 
up  to  the  car  w’indow'S,  this  side  of  Pittsburgh. 
The  coming  and  the  going  of  such  a  wonderful 
storm  is  too  little  regarded  as  the  act  of  God, 
how’ever  veiled  by  secondary  phenomena: 

It  has  served  to  remind  us  of  the  lesson  so 
frequently  given,  tliat  men,  w’ith  all  their  w’is- 
dom  and  their  ability  to  use  the  forces  of  na¬ 
ture,  are,  in  the  end,  largely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  elements,  and  at  times  utterly  helpless. 
The  flakes  of  snow,  w’hiter  and  lighter  than 
wool,  falling  silently  upon  the  earth,  seem  to 
be  very  feeble  instruments  to  accomplish  such 
great  results,  but  their  untold  myriads,  accu¬ 
mulating  W’ith  marvelous  rapidity,  driven  and 
then  packed  by  the  tempest,  soon  form  a  barrier 
w’hich  interferes  with  the  movements  of  men, 
and  of  the  machines  w’hich  they  have  con- 
stnicted  to  carry  them,  w’ith  the  velocity  of  the 
W’ind,  from  place  to  place.  The  huge  locomo¬ 
tives,  drawing  long  and  heavy  trains,  and  rush¬ 
ing  along  W’ith  an  almost  irresistible  force,  are 
helpless  in  the  mighty  snow-drift;  and  the 
great  city,  rejoicing  in  its  wealth,  and  in  its 
successful  efforts  to  make  it  easy  for  men  and 
goods  to  be  conveyed  from  one  point  to  the 
other,  is  compelled  to  surrender  to  the  hosts  of 
these  w’hite,  feathery,  and  insignificant  flakes, 
w’hose  united  efforts  are  successful  in  barricad¬ 
ing  the  streets  and  in  stopping  the  wheels  of 
traffic,  whether  they  be  driven  by  steam  or 
electricity. 

How  confidently  men,  at  the  beginning  of 
such  a  storm,  prepare  to  encounter  and  to  con¬ 
quer  it,  for  they  are  sure  that  their  experience 
in  former  encounters  and  defeats,  has  taught 
them  how  to  meet  the  enemy — but  how  soon 
they  are  compelled  to  surrender!  The  good 
people  W’ho  dw’ell  in  the  country,  and  enjoy 
the  broad  landscape  covered  with  spotless  .snow, 
have  no  conception  of  the  inconvenience,  and 
the  loss  suffered  by  a  great  city,  by  such  a 
storm.  It  involves  the  loss  of  millions  of  dollars, 
by  interfering  with  business,  and  brings  sick¬ 
ness,  suffering,  destitution  and  death  to  many. 
But  it  has  its  compensations,  even  in  the  city. 

It  gives  w’ork  to  thousands,  many  of  w’lioni 
would  be  idle  w’ithout  it;  and  doubtless,  it 
has  its  sanitary  uses,  for  it  w’ill  finally  carry 
W’ith  it,  much  that  would  be  deleterious. 

\Ve  have  ahvays  been  told  that  the  snow’  is 
a  special  blessing  to  the  country,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  w’ool-like  mantle  under  which  the 


fields  may  sleep  w’armly  and  comfortably,  but 
because  it  carries  with  it  that  which  will 
render  the  earth  more  fruitful. 

We  love  the  way  in  which  the  Bible  refers  all 
the  phenomena  of  nature  to  the  interposition  of 
God.  So  many  men  are  in  the  habit  of  speak¬ 
ing  of  ‘  ‘  nature,  ’  ’  personifying  it  in  such  a  way, 
that  even  Christians  fall  into  the  habit  and 
give  “nature”  credit  for  what  God  has 
wrought.  The  Bible^  knows  nothing  of  this, 
but  sees  God  everywhere.  He  who  “giveth 
snow  like  wool,  ’  ’  has  sent  us  this  storm,  and 
it  has  accomplished  and  will  accomplish  that 
for  which  it  was  sent,  and,  we  may  be  sure,  it 
has  been  sent  for  good.  In  his  own  good  time 
w’e  shall  find  that  “He  sendeth  out  his  word, 
and  melteth  them:  he  causeth  his  wind  to 
blow,  and  the  waters  flow.  ’  ’ 

The  Africo- -American  Presbyterian  of  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.  C. ,  addre.sses  these  very  sensible  w’ords 
to  the  young  men  of  color  now  in  course  of  the¬ 
ological  education : 

A  most  important  feature  of  the  mission  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  among  our  people  is 
that  of  assisting  to  raise  up  an  educated,  pious 
ministry  and  thus  help  supplant  ignorance  and 
vice  in  the '  Negro  pulpit,  the  fountain  head  of 
enlightened  Christianity.  No  people  can  ri.se 
higher  in  morals  and  religion  than  their  pul¬ 
pits.  While  thus  engaged  our  Presbyteries 
cannot  be  too  careful  in  scrutinizing  the  young 
men  who  are  coming  forward  and  offering 
themselves  for  this  service.  Young  men  are 
wanted  who  are  strong  in  the  most  comprehen¬ 
sive  sense  of  the  term. 

Mere  semsational  statements  in  the  pulpit 
should  be  avoided.  The  truth  may  startle,  it 
may  alarm;  that  is  its  mission  under  certain 
conditions.  No  mere  sensationalist,  one  who 
studiously  says  out-of-the-way  and  far-fetched 
things,  often  contradictory  of  the  plain  truth, 
for  the  sake  of  appearing  novel  or  original,  has 
ever  contributed  to  the  upbuilding  of  Christ’s 
kingdom.  Such  persons  show  themselves 
wholly  unfit  to  preach  the  gospel  of  Christ  to 
their  fellowmen.  Tliey  have  not  learned  the 
first  principles  of  that  great  calling. 

The  Pittsburgh  Catholic  is  anticipating  large 
results  to  its  Church  from  the  agitations  now 
prevalent  in  the  Established  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  English  Bishops  are,  at  last,  quite 
awake  to  the  danger  that  impends,  but  matters 
have  been  permitted  to  go  so  far  tliat  their 
opposition  now  only  exasperates  the  lawless 
portion  of  their  clergy.  The  strife  is  evidently 
pleasing  as  viewed  from  Pittsburgh : 

Ritualism  is  said  to  be  steadily  rising  and 
continues  to  flow  steadily  in  the  same  direction. 
The  advanced  Anglican  movement  draws  nearer, 
and  all  its  most  prominent  elements  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  Roman  Catholic.  It  can  only  end  in 
wholesale  conversioms  to  the  ancient  Church. 
The  real  must  take  the  place  in  these  hearts 
hungering  for  the  truth.  Now,  we  read  of  an 
increased  devotion  to  the  Holy  Mother,  her 
banners  carried  through  their  churches,  their 
borders  beautifully  worked  in  gold  with  the 
various  emblems  of  our  Lady,  viz.,  the  lily, 
the  rose,  and  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant.  She  is 
addressed  as  Marin  wafrr  gratiie,  Dulrin  parrur 
rlriiirntlir,  not  in  English,  but  in  the  sweet  and 
noble  tongue  of  the  liturgy  of  the  Catholic 
Church  of  the  West — the  inscription  giving  to 
our  Lady  one  of  the  most  stupendous  of  her 
titles,  ‘  ‘  Mother  of  Grace,  ’  ’  and  in  words  of 
which  the  well  know’n  sequel  is  the  direct  invo¬ 
cation  of  her  prayers. 

The  Presbyterian  Review  of  Toronto  says 
that  its  church  brethren  over  in  Ireland  are 
getting  tired  of  helping  men  to  public  prefer¬ 
ment  who  do  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  say 
“thank  you”  in  return: 

Owing  to  the  persistent  monopolization  of  all 
positions  of  honor  and  responsibility  in  Ireland 
by  the  Episcopal  Church,  a  strong  organiza¬ 
tion  has  been  formed  for  the  purpiose  of  _  secur¬ 
ing  a  larger  share  for  Presbyterians  in  the 
parliamentary  representation.  In  many  constit¬ 
uencies  they  have  the  majority  of  votes,  but 
by  skilful  tactics  they  have  been  kept  hitherto 
from  uniting  on  candidates  of  their  own  with 
the  result  that  they  have  been  alniost  alto¬ 
gether  ignored  in  the  making  of  public  appoint¬ 
ments.  Some  recent  evepts  have  stirred  up  a 
good  deal  of  feeling  and  the  likelihood  is  that 
hereafter  they  will  receive  increased  considera¬ 
tion.  A  convention  to  complete  the  or^niza- 
tion  and  arrange  methods  of  procedure  is  to  be 
held  shortly  in  Belfast. 
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CHRIST  HEALING  THE  BLIND  MAN. 

IXTKODUOTORY  STUDY. 

It  was  still  to  those  who  had  been  believing 
on  him,  but  who  shrank  back  from  the  height 
of  truth  to  which  he  would  have  led  them,  that 
Jesus  spoke  the  remaining  words  of  the  dis¬ 
course  which  we  studied  last  week.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  briefly  to  review  these  remaining  words 
that  we  may  understand  the  growth  of  that 
feeling  of  hostility  by  which  this  discourse 
was  at  last  interrupted. 

Though  these  Jews  were  spiritual  heirs  of 
Abraham,  Jesus  said,  yet,  shutting  their  eyes 
to  the  power  of  truth  as  he  was  revealing  it 
to  them,  they  would  not  permit  him  to  reign, 
and  as  a  necessary  result  they  would  seek  to 
kill  him.  In  reply  they  claimed  that  through 
Abraham,  the  friend  of  God,  from  whom  they 
had  spiritual  descent,  they  also  had  some  direct 
vision  of  truth,  apart  from  his  teachings.  But 
Jesus  reminded  them  that  natural  and  spiritual 
descent  were  not  identical :  the  latter  was  made 
evident  by  character;  and  their  actions  showed 
a  spiritual  ancestor  quite  other  than  Abraham, 
while  they  were  so  far  from  spiritual  kinship 
with  himself  that  they  could  not  understand 
his  speech  (vs.  43),  nor  believe  him  when  he 
told  them  the  truth.  It  is  in  the  very  nature 
of  falsehood  not  to  apprehend  the  truth. 

The  sinlessness  whch  Jesus  goes  on  to  assert 
is  not  the  sinlessness  of  God,  but  of  one  who, 
very  man,  has  chosen  of  his  free  will  to  live  a 
life  of  perfect  obedience,  and  has  so  lived  it 
that  it  has  become  not  only  possible  for  him 
not  to  sin,  but  not  possible  for  him  to  sin  ( Heb. 
V.  8 ).  There  is  something  very  solemn  in  the 
silence  which  followed  that  question,  M'hieh  of 
lion  vonvicteth  me  of  itinf  (vs.  46).  And  then 
again  the  pause  that  fell  after  Ami  If  I  naij 
trolh  iihif  do  ye  not  heliere  mef  They  could  not 
answer;  in  the  clamor  of  their  own  con¬ 
sciences,  perhaps,  any  words  of  their  own 
would  have  been  inaudible ;  not  so  the  awful 
conclusion  of  Jesus,  which  finally  broke  upon 
the  silence,  summing  up  all  that  had  been 
said.  He  that  ie  of  God  heareth  God'x  irordx;  for 
ihlx  came  ye  hear  them  not,  becanxe  ye  are  not  of 
God  (vs.  47).  To  be  of  God,  to  have  the  soul 
freely  placed  under  his  influence,  this  is  the 
true  life  into  which  he  came  to  lead  u.s.  This 
is  the  justification  of  the  command  (Matt.  v. 
48)  of  Christian  perfection,  a  command,  not  to 
perform  certain  outward  duties  but  to  yield  to 
a  certain  spiritual  law.  He  gives  us  power  to 
Ix'come  sons  of  God  by  leading  us  into  that 
secret  place  of  the  Most  High,  the  secret  of  his 
presence  (Ps.  xxxi  20),  where  the  glorious  light 
of  his  truth  forbids  the  dark  shadows  of  false¬ 
hood  and  sin,  and  changes  our  very  nature  into 
the  likeness  of  his  nature,  of  that  nature  which 
confronted  with  temptation  does  not  will  to 
sin,  making  us  the  true,  the  obedient  children 
of  our  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

Jesus  was  here  rudely  interrupted  with  coarse 
aspersions,  to  which  he  answered  with  a  mild¬ 
ness  and  patience  so  dignified  that  it  may  well 
have  been  of  this  time  that  Peter  was  thinking 
when  he  wrote.  Who,  leheu  he  leax  reviled,  re¬ 
riled  Mit  again,  but  committed  himtielf  to  him  that 
judgeth  righteously  ( see  verse  50).  Then  turning 
again  to  those  who  had  been  belie  ring,  who  had 
shown  themselves  in  such  need  of  instruction, 
he  proceeded  with  his  wondrous  unfolding  of 
truth,  only  again  to  be  rudely  and  impertinently 
interrupted  by  the  rulers,  (vs.  52,  the  expres¬ 
sion  “the  Jews”  appears  always  to  refer  to  this 
class, )  whose  hatred  seems  to  have  grown  all 
the  more  virulent  as  they  perceived  the  im¬ 
pression  that  he  was  making  on  those  to  whom 
he  spoke.  Jesus  answered  tliem  with  the  dis¬ 


tinct  assertion  that  he  belonged  (vss.  54-.56)  to 
the  Absolute,  the  Eternal,  which  is  the  Divine. 

Already  in  their  retorts  the  Jews  had  given 
evidence  that  they  had  passed  beyond  the 
bounds  of  self-control.  Now,  roused  to  fury, 
they  flew  upon  the  stones  which  were  lying  in 
the  temple  court — the  rebuilding  of  the  temple 
being  not  yet  completed — and  would  have 
stoned  him.  But  doubtless  his  circle  of  friends 
and  believers  closed  around  and  hid  him  from 
their  fury  (margin).  There  is  no  suggestion 
of  a  miracle  here,  as  perhaps  in  Luke  iv.  30. 

The  connection  between  viii.  59  and  ix.  1 
which  appears  in  the  Authorized  Version  dis¬ 
appears  in  the  Revised,  and  with  it  those 
doubts  which  have  been  felt  as  to  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  Jesus  having  paused  to  perform  a  mir¬ 
acle  of  healing  while  in  the  very  act  of  escap¬ 
ing  from  an  infuriated  mob.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  very  certain  that  the  miracle  of 
chapter  ix.  directly  led  up  to  the  first  discourse 
of  chapter  x.  This  may  have  been,  and  proba¬ 
bly  was,  spoken  during  the  visit  to  .Jerusalem 
which  we  have  been  studying,  but  it  is  not 
impossible  that  it  was  pronounced  the  next 
December  at  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication  (x. 
22).  The  healing  of  the  blind  man  may,  there¬ 
fore,  or  may  not  have  occurred  on  the  day  fol¬ 
lowing  the  events  of  our  last  lesson:  all  we 
know  about  it  is  that  the  <lay  was  the  Sabbath 
(verse  17).  _ 

THE  LESSON. 

John  ix.  1-11. 

(jiOLDEX  Text.  —  One  thing  I  know,  that 
whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  see. — John  ix.  25. 

Verse  1.  As  has  been  obsers'ed.  there  is  no 
note  of  time  whatever  in  the  opening  words. 
And  passing  by  he  saw.  When,  however,  we 
come  to  inquire  why  the  healing  of  the  blind 
man  should  have  oc'curred  at  this  time,  when 
Jesus’  miraculous  activity  seems  to  have  almost 
ceased,  we  may  perhaps  find  a  clue  in  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  things  at  the  close  of  the  last  cliapter. 
It  was  probably  as  the  direct  result  of  the  cli¬ 
max  of  enmity  at  which  the  rulers  had  then 
arrived,  that  the  decree  of  ix.  22  had  .been 
passed,  and  there  could  be  no  more  striking 
and  conclusive  witness  to  the  futility  of  such 
decrees  to  drive  from  his  allegiance  any  true 
believer  in  Christ,  than  was  afforded  by  the 
conduct  of  this  blind  man  restored  to  sight.  It 
was  one  more  act  of  divine  love  and  forgive¬ 
ness  toward  them  who  had  despitefully  used 
him.  and  were  plotting  to  kill  him ;  one  more 
appeal  to  them  to  turn  and  repent  and  believe 
in  him.  In  this  exhibition  of  power  we  see  a 
still  more  wondrous  exhibition  of  yearning, 
pitying  love ;  we  seem  to  hear  his  voice  saying, 
1  low  shall  I  give  thee  up,  Ephraim?  How  shall 
T  delirer  thee,  Israel?  mine  heart  is  turned  within 
me,  my  compassions  are  kindled  together  (Hos.  xi. 
8).  How  often  would  he  have  gathered  them, 
and  they  would  not ! 

V ERSE  2.  It  was  doubtless  that  attentive  look 
of  Jesus  {He  saw,  verse  1)  which  is  so  often 
noted  by  the  evangelists,  that  moved  the  dis¬ 
ciples  to  ask  this  question,  the  old  question 
which  since  the  days  of  Job  has  vexed  the  souls 
of  men.  Whence  came  this  affliction?  To 
whose  sin  is  it  to  be  attributed?  Shall  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth,  who  doeth  only  right, 
so  sorely  afflict  a  man  for  his  parents’  sin? 
(Ex.  XX.  5.  The  rabbis  taught  that  there  was 
one  sin  of  parents  which  caused  blindness  in 
children. )  Or  was  it  possible,  that  in  his  pre¬ 
natal  condition  his  propensities  had  been  so 
evil  as  justly  to  bring  upon  him  this  doom? 
No  other  alternative  presents  itself.  Like 
Job’s  three  friends,  they  can  see  in  affliction 
no  token  of  God  except  his  wrath  (compare 
Luke  xiii.  1,  2,  4).  And  yet  there  may  have 
been  in  their  minds  some  vague  application  of 
what  their  Ma.ster  had  lately  taught  them 
(chapter  viii)  of  spiritual  inlieritance. 


Verse  3.  It  is  a  i)erverse  mind  that  finds  in 
Jesiis’  answer  the  assertion  that  both  this  man 
and  his  parents  were  without  sin.  What  he 
does  say  is  that  their  sin  ha4l  nothing  to  do 
with  the  man's  blindness;  Go<i  had  a  higher 
purpose  in  this  affliction  than  the  punishment 
of  sin.  Though  there  is  a  momentous  trutli, 
and  one  that  closely  affects  us.  in  the  fact  of 
spiritual  and  physical  inheritance,  and  in  the 
fact  that  the  two  are  most  mysteriously  and 
awfully  allied,  this  is  not  the  truth  that  Jesus 
would  teach  to  his  disciples  at  this  time ;  lait 
the  still  higher  truth,  that  all  affliction,  sor¬ 
row,  suffering,  loss,  may  become  the  avenues 
of  God’s  richest  blessings;  that  dark  and  mys¬ 
terious  as  is  tlie  fact  of  evil  in  this  world,  in 
the  purpose  of  (4od  it  is  made  the  means  of  a 
more  abounding  blessing,  a  higher  good. 

Verse  4.  But  Jesus  brings  the  matter  closer 
home,  and  makes  it  more  immediately  practi¬ 
cal.  Wlieu  we  see  before  us  suffering  or  sor¬ 
row,  the  question  for  us  is  not  what  God 
meant  in  permitting  or  ordaining  it,  but  what 
he  calls  us  by  it  to  do.  W<  mast  work  the  works 
of  hint  that  sent  me  while  it  is  in  t  day.  said  .Jesus, 
associating  liis  disciples  with  him  in  his  work, 
as  well  as  himself  with  them  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  general  principle,  which  with  him  is 
always  something  to  be  eTnbcxlied  in  an  act. 
This  will  l>e  the  case  with  everyone  who  is  a 
true  child  of  (4ck1.  conforming  to  the  ideal  whicli 
Jesus  has  std  forth.  And  how  truly  haman. 
how  near  and  precious  he  apjiears  to  us  as  Son 
of  Man.  in  the  words  which  follow,  the  night 
coiinth  when  no  man  can  work;  words  in  which 
we  have  the  echo  of  that  sigh.  IV  seek  to  kill 
me,  a  man  that  hath  told  gun  truth  (viii.  40). 
From  this  time  till  his  death,  his  human 
heart  was  sorrowful  with  that  consciousness. 
he  had  come  onto  his  own,  and  his  own  had  ri - 
ceired  him  not. 

Verse  a.  While  I  am  in  the  world  1  am  Light 
to  the  world.  That  is  what  the  world  needs ;  to 
be  transformed  from  darkness  to  light.  In 
darkness  there  can  be  no  iK-auty,  there  can  Ite 
no  energy,  there  can  be  no  life;  the  dynamic 
of  the  universe  is  light.  This  Jesus  is,  and 
thus  the  world  through  him  has  life ;  in  his 
human  nature  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of 
God  was  revealed.  Those,  therefore,  who  come 
unto  this  light,  though  they  have  been  some 
time  darkness,  like  the  man  l>om  blind,  become 
light  in  the  Lord. 

Verses  )>,  7.  A  comparison  of  the  method  of 
Jesus  in  healing  this  man  with  his  methotls  in 
healing  other  blind  men  ( Matt.  ix.  27,  xx.  34 ; 
Mark  viii.  23-25)  and  with  his  healing  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  man  (Mark  vii.  31-34),  gives  a 
vivid  idea  of  the  meaning  of  a<ds  which  taken 
by  themselves  are  puzzling.  Thus,  the  fa<-t  that 
Jesus  went  through  a  more  complicated  pro<  ess 
with  this  man  than  with  others  is  often  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  in  some  undefined  way  t^onnecte*! 
with  the  fact  that  the  man  was  bom  blind. 
From  this  jKiint  of  view,  the  cttrative  proju'r- 
ties  of  saliva,  and  the  possible  curative  pro)>er- 
ties  of  a  clay  matle  with  saliva,  are  taken  into 
account.  But  we  have  simply  to  ask  ourselves 
what  Jesus  purposed  to  effect  in  the  hearts  of 
the  men  in  whom  he  wrought  these  cures,  and 
what  was  the  one  condition  of  cure,  in  order 
to  gain  a  clear  light  upon  the  whole  question. 
The  direct  iturpose  of  Jesus  w’as  always  the 
bringing  of  those  who  were  cured  into  a  vital 
personal  union  with  himself,  and  the  means 
both  of  that  union  and  of  the  cure  was  faith. 
Now  when  we  ask  how  he  goes  to  work  to 
arouse  that  faith,  and  create  a  channel  for  that 
union,  we  are  impressed  first  of  all  with  the 
fact  that  in  every  case  his  methotl  precisely  fits 
the  actual  condition  of  the  man  who  needs  the 
cure.  For  example,  the  sick  who  are  brought 
to  him,  as  the  result  either  of  their  own 
nascent  faith  or  of  that  of  their  friends,  have 
heard  of  him.  they  see  him.  they  hear  his 
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words;  physical  contact  would  add  nothing  to 
their  conviction  that  the  cure  comes  from  him, 
or  to  their  dependence  by  faith  upon  his  power. 
But  the  poor  deaf-mute  (Mark  vii.  31-36)  shut 
up  in  utter  silence  from  any  suspicion  of  his 
power  or  his  love,  whence  could  have  arisen  in 
him  that  first  germ  of  faith  without  which 
Jesus  could  do  no  mighty  work  (Matt.  xiii. 
68)?  How,  were  he  suddenly  to  find  himself 
hearing  and  gifted  with  the  power  to  speak, 
would  he  ever  have  been  able  to  conceive  the 
notion  that  Jesus  had  healed  him  by  a  word? 
Surely  all  who  have  had  to  do  with  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  a  deaf-mute  child  must  be  struck  with 
the  remarkable  aptness  of  the  motions  which 
Je.sns  made  (Mark  vii.  33)  to  suggest  to  this 
afHicted  man  the  hope  that  his  cure  might  be 
in  question ;  the  very  sigh  with  which  he  looked 
up  to  heaven,  and  the  upward  look  itself,  are 
tlie  first  significant  motions  by  which  the  deaf 
are  to-day  taught  of  the  existence  of  a  higher 
power  and  their  dei>endence  on  it ;  the  word 
i-phphntho,  mmle  almost  entirely  with  the  lips, 
is  one  expressly  calculated  to  attract  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  deaf ;  and  all  together  did,  as  we 
know,  awaken  faith  in  that  shut-in  soul,  so 
that  the  cure  could  be  wrought.  Again,  with 
the  blind,  touch  is  the  avenue  of  communica¬ 
tion,  and  in  every  case  of  healing  of  the  blind, 
however  great  their  faith,  we  read,  Ihm  tonruco 
III’  tliiir  tiDs  (Matt.  i.\.  27,  xx.  34).  The  blind 
men  of  Cap)ernaum  and  Jericho  came  to  him  of 
their  own  accord,  and  a  simple  touch  sufficed 
to  establish  the  sense  of  personal  union.  But 
the  man  of  Bethsaida,  brought  by  the  faith  of 
his  friends,  needed  closer  dealing.  Jesus  took 
him  by  the  hand  and  led  him  out  of  the  town 
and  laid  his  hands  twice  upon  his  eyes  before 
the  thorough  faith  was  aroused  which  permit¬ 
ted  the  perfect  cure. 

We  now  see  the  ireason  of  the  method  of  Jesus 
at  this  time.  This  blind  man,  who  all  the  time 
that  Jesus  was  going  in  and  out  of  the  temple 
was  Kitthui  <ind  begging  (verse  8)  at  one  of  its 
gates,  had  never  cared  to  cry  If  me  mereg  tiputi 
nil  !  Loril,  that  I  might  receive  mg  eight!  nor  had 
one  of  his  friends  had  faith  to  bring  him  to 
Jesus  for  healing.  His  interest  must  be  aroused 
by  giving  him  some  active  part  in  his  own 
cure ;  something  must  also  be  done  to  make 
him  immediately  conscious  of  Jesus’  part  in 
the  cure,  and  that  something  must  be  such  a 
thing  as  seems  to  him  to  offer  some  reasonable 
hope  of  a  tmre,  however  faint,  as  the  first  step 
toward  faith.  All  these  conditions  were  met 
in  the  anointing  of  his  eyes  with  the  cool  clay 
made  with  the  saliva,  in  whose  healing  proper¬ 
ties  the  man  probably  believed,  and  in  send¬ 
ing  him  to  wash  in  a  pool  which,  flowing  out 
from  under  the  temple  hill,  had  always  been 
held  to  be  peculiarly  sacred.  (Compare  the 
ceremony  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  and  Isa. 
viii.  7,  al.so  Neh.  iii.  11. )  The  etymology  of 
the  word  Siloam  is  not  disputed.  It  is  John, 
not  Jesus,  who  suggests  the  analogy  between 
the  word  and  the  event. 

Vek.ses  8,  9  The  vivid  and  life-like  narra¬ 
tion  is  that  of  one  who  either  saw  and  heard, 
or  who  reports  at  first  hand,  the  account  of  the 
principal  actor  in  the  scene.  The  neighbors 
were  thrown  into  a  state  of  very  natural  excite¬ 
ment  on  the  appearance  of  this  man,  so  like, 
and  yet  so  strikingly  unlike  one  whom  they 
knew  well,  h  not  this  he  that  nns  sitting  and 
begging  f  Some  said,  This  is  he,  and  others  said 
A’o;  others  said.  But  he  is  like  him.  lie  said,  I 
am  he. 

Verses  10,  11.  The  animated  conversation 
grows  more  eager.  Iloir  were  thine  eges  opened! 
He  said.  The  man  called  Jesus  made  dug  (he  does 
not  describe  the  process,  which  he  did  not  see, 
verse  6)  and  anointed  mine  ege.s,  and  said  unto 
me,  do  to  Siloaiii  and,  wash;  so  I  went  awag  and 
washed,  and  I  recovered  sight.  Though  he  says 
/  recovered  sight,  the  translators  have  put  re¬ 


ceived,  arguing,  perhaps  with  modem  cavillings 
such  as  those  of  the  Pharisees  in  verse  19,  that 
one  cannot  recover  what  he  never  had.  But 
those  who  know  the  blind,  know  that  they 
always  speak  of  seeing  things  and  persons  whom 
they  in  fact  only  know  by  touch  or  description, 
and  this  use  of  the  word  here  is  a  very  striking 
witness  to  the  thorough  correctness  of  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  conversation. 

Our  lesson  omits  the  account  of  the  man’s 
trial  before  the  Sanhedrin,  of  his  brave  vindi¬ 
cation  of  his  unknown  Healer,  and  of  the  pen¬ 
alty  he  paid  for  his  faith  and  firmness  in  being 
cast  out  from  the  synagogue.  It  also  omits  to 
show  the  trae  spiritual  history  of  the  man,  the 
progress  of  the  unveiling  of  his  soul  to  the 
Light  of  the  world,  coming  to  its  climax  when 
Jesus  told  him  who  he  was  (vss.  37,  38).  It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  steps  of  that  progress. 
First,  it  is  the  man  called  Jesus  (verse  11)  who 
opened  his  eyes ;  he  knew  him,  everybody  knew 
him  by  that  name;  then.  He  is  a  Prophet  (vs. 
17);  unaided  he  has  come  to  this  persuasion, 
through  the  light  shed  abroad  in  his  soul; 
then.  This  man  is  of  dod  (verse  33) ;  his  grow¬ 
ing  conviction  of  this  truth  giving  him  cour¬ 
age  to  witness  for  him,  even  to  that  direst  end, 
utter  exclusion  from  the  name  and  the  fellow¬ 
ship  of  Israel.  And  now  the  full  manifesta¬ 
tion  has  come.  Jesus  seeks  him  out  and  offers 
his  own  fellowship  in  the  place  of  that  from 
which  he  had  been  cut  off,  tells  him  who  he 
is ;  and  in  such  a  fia.sh  of  illumination  as  that 
when  Thomas  recognized,  and  cried  Mg  Jjord 
and  mg  dod!  he  knew  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  of 
his  ijeople.  It  is  in  some  such  flash  of  illumi¬ 
nation  that  we,  too,  sometimes  find  ourselves 
on  the  mount  of  vision,  with  Jesus  Christ  evi¬ 
dently  set  forth  before  our  eyes.  In  .such 
moments  of  revelation  there  is  no  room  for 
doubt  or  misunderstanding.  Then  we  see  that 
what  we  had  deemed  the  misfortune,  the  curse 
perhaps  of  our  lives,  was  its  highest  blessing. 
Then  we  find  no  need  to  ask  for  help,  or  even 
for  forgiveness.  Jesus  himself  enters  into  our 
life,  and  like  the  blind  beggar,  we  have  no 
word  but  Lind,  I  believe,  no  impulse  to  any  act 
but  an  act  of  worship. 

THE  BIBLE  STUDY  (OR  BLAKESLEE) 
LESSONS. 

XI.  The  Pharisees  Finding  Fault  With  Je-sus. 

Mark  ii.  1-22. 

Jesus  had  been  careful  to  avoid  publicity, 
and  not  to  excite  premature  opposition.  But 
his  wonderful  works  could  not  be  hidden,  and 
on  his  return  from  the  first  preaching  tour  the 
distrust  of  the  religious  leaders  begins  to  show 
itself.  Among  the  thronging  crowds  could  be 
seen  the  cold  and  hostile  faces  of  the  rabbis. 

^Vhen  the  friends  of  the  paralytic,  with  their 
eager  faith,  found  every  other  approach  to 
Jesus  cut  oft',  they  were  forced  to  carry  their 
burden  up  the  outside  stairs  with  which  manj- 
Oriental  houses  are  furnished.  Once  on  the 
roof,  it  was  not  difficult  to  break  up  the  light 
covering  or  thatch,  and  let  the  man  down 
through  the  crowd  to  Jesus’  very  feet.  His 
keen  insight  understood  that  the  man’s  soul 
needed  help  more  than  his  botly.  The  offered 
pardon  for  sins  came  before  the  expected  heal¬ 
ing.  It  matters  little  whether  or  not  the  man’s 
physical  condition  was  the  direct  result  of  his 
sin.  He  needed  forgiveness.  But  to  the  watch¬ 
ful,  hostile  Pharisees,  Jesus’  pardon  was  sacri¬ 
lege.  Not  yet  did  they  speak  out,  it  was  to 
their  thoughts  that  Jesus  spoke,  and  made  the 
outward  visible  healing  the  sign  of  the  inward 
invisible  forgiveness.  The  point  to  be  made 
emphatic  here  is  not  so  much  the  marvellous 
character  of  the  miracle  as  Jesus’  assumption 
of  divine  power.  A  man  might  do  such  a  cure, 
though  it  seems  impossible,  but  no  man  had 
any  right  to  forgive  sins.  The  Pharisees  were 


right  there.  Their  fault  lay  in  their  unwill¬ 
ingness  to  examine  Jesus’  claim.  He  was  pre¬ 
judged  already  in  their  minds. 

That  Jesus  was  not  influenced  by  the  Phari¬ 
sees’  hostility  is  shoNvn  by  his  choice  of 
Matthew  as  a  disciple.  The  publicans,  or  tax- 
gatherers,  were  justly  hated  by  the  Jews  as 
representative  of  the  tyranny  of  Rome,  and  of 
their  subjugation  to  it.  To  pay  taxes  to  them 
was  also  treason  against  their  invisible  king 
Jehovah.  The  tax-gatherers  were  cast  out  of 
respectable  society,  no  faith  was  to  be  kept 
with  them.  They  were  ranked  with  sinners 
and  heathen.  But  Jesus  did  not  choose  his 
companions  to  suit  the  prejudices  or  rules  of 
that  day.  “He  knew  that  his  work  concerned 
all  nations  and  all  times,  ’  ’  and  the  Gospel  that 
Matthew  Nvrote  will  have  an  important  part 
in  that  work  to  the  end  of  time. 

The  Jewish  ideas  of  fasting  were  arbitrar>' 
and  perverted.  To  fast  represented  self-mortifi¬ 
cation,  not  necessarily  repentance.  They  fasted 
on  Monday  and  on  Thursday,  because  Moses 
was  supposed  to  have  gone  up  to  the  Mount  on 
Thursday,  and  to  have  returned  on  Monday. 
The  feast  of  Levi  (Matthew)  seems  to  have 
been  a  notable  gathering  of  his  friends.  It  may 
have  occurred  on  one  of  these  days,  and  so  have 
been  a  double  disregard  of  Jewish  prejudices, 
in  the  kind  of  persons  assembled,  and  in  the 
time  chosen. 

Jesus’  answer  states  very  clearly  certain 
fundamental  principles  of  his  teaching,  princi¬ 
ples  which  the  Christian  Church  has  not  always 
regarded,  but  which  are  vital  to  its  growth,  if 
not  its  existence.  First,  he  says,  his  grace  is 
for  those  who  need  it,  not  for  the  self-righteous 
and  the  self-satisfied.  The  latter  cannot  have 
it,  because  they  will  not  take  it. 

John  had  compared  Jesus  to  the  bridegroom 
(John  iii.  29).  Jesus  takes  up  the  metaphor  in 
explanation  of  the  difference  between  John’s 
disciples  and  his  own.  Jesus  made  fasting  to 
be  obserN'ed  as  an  expression  of  a  genuine  feel¬ 
ing  of  sorrow,  not  a  forced  and  unnatural 
gloom  in  obedience  to  rule.  His  disciples 
needed  not  to  fast  now,  for  they  had  his  pres¬ 
ence. 

Then  he  spoke,  as  if  it  naturally  grew  out  of 
the  subject,  of  the  need  of  growth  in  the  truths 
he  came  to  reveal.  As  the  new  wine  in  its 
strength  and  life  would  burst  the  old  dried-up 
skin  bottles,  so  would  these  truths  in  their 
natural  growth  burst  aside  the  old  conventional 
rules  and  prejudices.  The  new  wine  of  his 
truth  must  be  put  into  such  simple  forms  that 
untrammeled  it  shall  be  free  to  expand  and 
grow  as  the  need  of  the  age  and  the  people 
demanded.  History  has  shown  the  truth  of 
this.  Christianity  has  adapted  itself  to  every 
nation,  and  has  shown  its  greatest  power  when 
left  free  to  develop  itself,  without  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  trammel  or  civil  bondage. 

OLIVKR  CROMWELL. 

Three  hundred  years  ago,  April  25th,  1899. 
Oliver  Cromwell  was  bom.  The  General  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Evangeli¬ 
cal  Free  Churches  of  Great  Britain,  has  decided 
to  celebrate  the  event  in  several  ways. 

They  suggest :  A  Cromwellian  exhibition  in 
London;  a  great  Cromwellian  demonstration, 
with  an  appeal  to  each  local  council  urging  a 
celebration,  and  a  pamphlet  written  by  the 
President,  Dr.  Clifford,  showing  the  services 
of  Oliver  Cromwell  to  the  Free  Churches. 
The  resolution,  after  making  mention  of  Crom¬ 
well’s  “great  services  to  religion,  to  liberty  of 
conscience,  to  justice,  and  to  all  the  principles 
of  the  Free  Churches,’’  adds,  “his  personal 
religion  was  sincere,  deep,  and  strong.  He 
was  a  Protestant.  He  hated  ‘crowned  and 
mitred  tyranny,  ’  and  heroically  intervened  to 
deliver  the  Protestants  of  Europe  from  their  op¬ 
pressors.  ’  ’ 
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Christian  Fellowship. 

Mar;  6.  Fellowship  in  worship.  I's.  123:1-9. 

7.  Fellowship  in  prayer.  Arts  13:  1,  i)  12; 

Eph.  6 :  18-9). 

8.  Fellowship  in  conversation.  3  John 

13,13. 

9.  Fellowship  in  service.  Rom.  1 :  8-13. 

10.  Fellowship  in  council.  Ex.  18:  i:i-3ii; 

Ps.  5.1 : 14. 

11.  Fellowship  in  suffering.  Heh.  10: 

33-:i4  ;  13 :  1-3. 

13.  Topic-Fellowship  in  Christian  service. 

Xeh.  4 :  6,  1»5-3:J. 

When  God  found  his  valiant  servant  Elijah 
in  the  throes  of  despair,  he  did  three  things  for 
him.  First,  he  refreshed  the  tired,  exhausted 
l)ody  with  sleep  and  food.  Second,  he  revealed 
nnto  him  God’s  matchless  glorj*.  There  was  a 
wind  which  rent  the  mountains  and  broke  the 
rocks,  then  came  the  scathing  fire,  and  after 
that  the  still  small  voice.  Third,  he  told  him 
of  seven  thousand  in  Israel  who  had  not  bowed 
the  knee  to  Baal.  Fi-Hoirshiji  with  God  and 
men  was  the  great  lesson  of  these  incidents. 
^^^lat  sweeter  music  could  there  have  been  to 
the  (lesixmding,  despairing  heart,  whose  bitter 
wail  had  been,  ‘  ‘  I,  even  I  only,  am  left ;  and 
they  seek  my  life  to  take  it  away.  ’  ’  He  was 
not  alone,  he  had  the  fellowship  of  God,  and 
of  seven  thousand  of  God’s  true  worshipiiers. 
Fellowship  brought  inspiration  in  his  moment 
of  desperation.  The  (4od  of  heaven,  and  the 
best  men  of  earth  were  with  him. 

-\s  you  bow  the  knee  to  God  in  secret  prayer, 
all  alone,  a-s  it  seems  to  you,  have  you  ever 
thought  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  who  like 
you  have  come  to  txod  to  thank  him  for  his 
blessings,  and  to  ask  him  for  his  guidance  V 
There  is  a  true  fellowship  between  you  and 
them  by  way  of  the  throne.  Alone,  yet  not 
alone.  Last  Lord’s  day  you  entered  the  little 
neglected  church,  where  so  few  worship  God. 
Your  heart  was  in  the  grip  of  sadness.  Why 
not  banish  the  gloom  by  thinking  of  the  almost 
infinite  number  who,  in  all  parts  of  the  earth, 
in  grand  cathedral,  simple  church,  quiet  ham¬ 
let,  or  lonely  sick-room,  lift  up  heart  and  voice 
to  (rod  in  reverent,  joyous  worship?  With 
them  you  have  the  truest  fellowship.  Fellow¬ 
ship  means  oneness  of  purpose,  feeling,  hope, 
faith,  love.  As  Paul  saw  it,  there  is  “one 
Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  trod  and 
Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and  through 
all,  and  in  you  all.’’  “Now  therefore  ye  are 
no  more  strangers  and  foreigners,  but  fellow 
citizens  with  the  saints,  and  of  the  household 
of  (rod.  ’’ 

It  is  our  privilege  not  only  to  have  fellow¬ 
ship  with  the  saints  on  earth  and  the  saints  in 
heaven  in  worshipping  God,  but  also  in  xrrring 
(rod.  Read  the  Master’s  words,  if  you  would 
know  the  blessed  fellowship  you  have  with 
those  in  heaven.  “Likewise,  I  say  unto  you, 
there  shall  be  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner 
that  repenteth.  ’  ’  Missionary  magazines  and 
religions  papers  tell  us  of  mighty  revivals  when 
hundreds  are  converted.  God  called  Philip 
from  a  pressing  work  to  preach  the  (iospel  to 
one  Ethiopian  eunuch.  The  Master  himself 
must  needs  go  through  Samaria  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  one  forlorn  woman.  It  was  of  this 
effort  that  he  said,  “My  meat  is  to  do  the  will 
of  him  that  sent  me  and  to  finish  his  work.  ’  ’ 
‘  ‘  That  which  we  have  seen  and  heard  declare 
we  unto  you  also,  that  ye  also  may  have  fellow¬ 
ship  with  ns:  yea,  and  our  fellowship  is  with 
the  Father,  and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.’’ 
‘  ‘  If  we  say  that  we  have  fellowship  with  him, 
and  walk  in  the  darkness,  we  lie,  and  do  not 
the  truth:  but  if  we  walk  in  the  light,  as  he  is 
in  the  light,  we  have  fellowship  one  with  an¬ 
other,  and  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son 
cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.  ’  ’ 


What  striking  and  splendid  illustrations  of 
fellowship  in  suffering  every  sick-room  and 
every  funeral  service  afford!  There  are  the 
constant  inquiries  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
patient,  the  ready  hearts  and  hands  which 
come  to  aid  in  any  and  every  possible  way. 
The  beauty  of  flower,  the  tempting  delicacy 
to  tickle  the  palate,  these  last  as  long  as  there 
is  life.  Wliat  sweet  and  tender  ministries  are 
shown  to  those  upon  whose  door  the  dread 
crape  hangs !  Some  have  never  known  the 
depth  and  tenderness  of  human  love  till  they 
have  passed  through  some  such  .scenes  or  trials 
as  these.  Adversity  is  only  the  smelting  fire 
which  purges  dross  from  gold. 

WTiat  a  fine  picture  of  fellowship  we  have  in 
the  reference  given  in  Nehemiah!  God  in 
heaven  the  great  leader  and  defender,  whose 
was  the  work,  and  whose  were  the  battles; 
Nehemiali  the  leader  on  earth.  The  hosts  of 
Israel  Mere  his  co-laborers  in  both  toil  and  de¬ 
fense.  They  trusted  as  though  all  depended  on 
(rod,  they  wrought  as  though  all  depended 
upon  themselves,  and  guarded  and  M'atched  as 
though  no  eyes  but  their  own  could  see.  They 
were  laborers  together  with  God. 

Imperialism  is  not  an  issue  in  Christian  En¬ 
deavor.  The  organization  is  not  now  commit¬ 
ted,  and  has  never  been  committed  to  any  phase 
of  partisan  politics.  In  the  discussion  of  our 
new  duties  as  a  country,  Christian  Endeavor 
as  a  Society  considers  them  only  as  related  to 
Christian  Citizenship,  and  to  Christian  Mis¬ 
sions.  The  secular  press  misunderstood  the 
position,  and  therefore  misrepresented  it.  Dr. 
Clark  clears  the  sky  by  amiouncing  again, 
what  every  leader  in  the  work  has  always 
known,  that  the  movement  stands  to-day  as  it 
has  always  stood,  “for  personal  devotion  to 
Christ,  for  Christian  Citizenship,  and  for  the 
world  wide  extension  of  Christ’s  kingdom.  ’’ 

At  the  Anniversarj'  Meeting  recently  held  in 
Boston  an  offering  M-as  taken  in  behalf  of  the 
Union  under  whose  auspices  the  meeting  5vas 
conducted.  Straightway  the  word  goes  forth 
that  it  5vas  for  Dr.  Clark  and  Secretary  Baer, 
or  for  the  United  Society.  Let  it  be  under¬ 
stood  by  all  people  for  all  time  that  neither 
Dr.  Clark,  Mr.  Baer,  Mr.  Shaw’,  nor  the  Uhited 
Society  itself,  ever  receive  one  cent  from  any 
Society  or  Union  in  this  or  in  any  other  land. 

It  M’ould  be  a  great  boon  to  our  Home  and 
Foreign  Boards  if  all  Societies  of  Christian 
Endeavor  would  heed  the  ringing  words  which 
M-ent  out  from  headquarters  in  regard  to  the 
“Offerings  of  .\nniversary  Day.’’  “Let  it 
always  be  remembered  that  the  first  use  to 
make  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Day  offering 
is  for  the  denominational  work  for  which  we 
are  responsible.  Thomas  and  Richard  and 
Henry  should  not  be  listened  to  with  their 
moving  appeals  for  our  funds  until  the  work  of 
our  own  missionary  societies  ha-s  been  gener¬ 
ously  remembered.  It  is  not  the  mission  of 
any  Christian  Endeavor  Union,  local  or  State, 
to  collect  or  administer  missionary  funds,  but 
always  to  encourage  the  largest  generosity  to 
those  causes  for  which  our  churches  are  respon¬ 
sible.  ’  ’ 

The  Golden  Gate  Christian  Endeavor  Union 
now  owns  a  launch  whose  mission  it  is  to  visit 
the  ships  in  the  harbor.  This  will  not  only 
save  the  constant  expense  of  hiring  a  vessel  for 
that  purpose,  it  will  also  be  an  inducement  to 
more  active  and  constant  effort  than  has  hith¬ 
erto  been  possible. 

The  Detroit  Convention  Committee  has  opened 
headquarters  in  the  Majestic  Building.  The 
dates  for  the  Convention  are  July  .5th-10th. 
The  Michigan  Passenger  Association  has  au¬ 
thorized  a  rate  of  one  fare  for  the  round  trip, 
tickets  good  till  July  15th,  with  a  possibility 


of  extension.  Detroit  is  an  ideal  Convention 
city,  beautiful  for  situation,  rich  in  a  genuine 
and  generous  hospitality. 

“The  following  statistical  report  wa-s  com¬ 
piled  upon  Christian  Endeavor  Day,  February 
2d,  1899: 

UNITED  STATE.S. 


Youn*.I  People’s  Societies .  38,361 

.lunior  “  .  13,.535 

IntermeUiate  *'  .  801 

Mothers'  “  70 

Senior  “  30 

Parents'  “  1 

CAN. ADA. 

Youiik  People's  Societies .  3.931 

Junior  “  'kt)) 

Intermeiiiate  “  13 

I*art*nts'  3 

Mothers'  “  1 

FOREIGN  LANDS. 

Yountf  I'eople's  Societies .  .s..'i:V> 

.lunior  "  I.OTS 

Senior  “  19 

Interiuediate  “  11 

Mothers'  “  6 

Floating  .Societies .  120 

Total  Soi'ieties .  .54,934 

Total  MemlH-rship .  3,396,040 


Seven  years  yet  remain  before  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  centurt'  of  our  existence  is  completed.  Let 
that  tvhich  Go<l  hath  already  tvrought  inspire 
ns  for  that  tvhich  he  is  yet  to  do. 

MIMSTERIAL  PERSONALS. 

Dr.  S.  M.  Hamilton  expects  to  come  to  Engle- 
tvood  ill  April. 

The  Rev.  Oliver  H.  Chapin  of  Perseverance 
Presbyterian  Church,  Mihvaukee,  has  tendered 
his  resignation. 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  A'atman  left  San  Francisco 
on  February  21st,  for  his  second  tour  of  the 
tvorld  as  an  evangelist. 

The  Hon.  Hoke  Smith,  former  secretary  of 
the  Interior,  superintends  the  Sabbath-school 
of  the  new  North  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church, 
Atlanta. 

Rev.  N.  J.  M.  Bogert  has  gone  to  Florida  to 
relieve  Rev.  W.  W.  Faris  of  Miami  of  the  part 
of  his  5vork  5vhich  is  at  Cocoanut  Grove  and 
Cutler,  belo5v  Miami. 

The  last  Chicago  Interior  says  tliat  the  initial 
sermon  by  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Notuian  on  Sunday, 
February  12th,  confirmed  the  wisdom  of  the 
choice  made  by  the  Fourth  Church  in  electing 
him  as  pastor.  As  will  be  remembered,  he 
succeeds  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Hall,  now  of  Ne5v 
Y'ork. 

The  sermons  on  the  life  and  services  of  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln  were  more  numerous  by  far  on 
the  12th  instant  than  ever  before — influenced  in 
part  by  the  fact  that  the  anniversary  of  his 
birth  fell  on  Sunday,  and  yet  more  perhaps  by 
the  conditions  and  contrasts  of  actual  war  now 
and  in  the  sixties. 

Dr.  William  Aikman  of  Atlantic  City  tells 
that  years  ago,  when  he  entered  on  a  Nom' 
York  pastorate  (that  of  the  Old  Spring  Street 
Church),  he  met  Dr.  John  Hall  and  spoke  of 
the  difficulties  of  his  netv  field.  Dr.  Hall 
kindly  said,  ‘  ‘  There  is  one  thing  that  is  safe  to 
do,  ‘  As  ye  go,  preach !  ’  ’  ’ 

The  Michigan  Presbyterian  says  that  five 
ministers  of  the  Detroit  Presbytery  have  re¬ 
cently  left  the  ministry  to  go  into  other  call¬ 
ings,  and  four  others  are  likely  to  do  so  very 
soon.  Well,  we  have  known  brethren  who,  for 
one  insufficient  reason  or  another,  demitted  the 
pastorate,  or  the  ministry  entirely,  and  well 
within  the  same  year  sorrowed  over  the  step, 
counting  it,  later  on,  the  mistake  of  their 
lives.  But  this  is  not  saying  that  such  decisive 
step  is  never  wise. 
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HOME  DEPARTMENT. 

LIKE  A  LION?  OK  LIKE  A  L.\.MK? 

Tliere  is  a  very  old  saying,— 

It’s  quite  true  without  doubt,— 

If  March  comes  in  like  a  lion. 

Like  a  lamb  ’twill  go  out. 

But  if  it  comes  in  like  a  lamb. 

It  will  roar  at  the  last, 

Fright'ning  sweet,  timid  April 
With  its  fierce,  howling  blast. 

On  the  great  subject  of  weather 
Folks  do  not  all  agree. 

And  just  now  there’s  discussion 
As  to  how  it  will  be. 

For  some  wish  that,  like  a  lion. 

March  would  come  with  a  roar. 

To  go  out  like  a  lamb. 

To  be  heard  front  no  more. 

Others,  grown  very  weary 
Of  the  blizzardy  days. 

Long  just  now  for  a  change 
To  a  lamb’s  gentle  ways. 

Hut  such  folks  must  remember 
Not  to  fret  nor  to  prate. 

If  March  goes  out  with  loud  roaring'. 

And  sweet  spring  joys  come  late. 

Rut  whether  March  comes  in  now 
With  roar,  or  with  bleat. 

It’s  the  first  month  of  the  spring-time. 

Which  we'll  all  gl.adly  greet. 

S.  T.  F. 

i  p  the  c  hilhkex. 

However  large  the  family,  and  varied  the 
inrere.sts  of  its  members,  there  is  one  subject 
with  which  they  are  all  occupied,  a  subject  on 
which — like  the  Corinthians  with  regard  to 
things  offered  to  idols — we  know  that  we  all 
have  knowledge.  That  is  a  happy  child  who  is 
not  the  subject  of  three  or  four  different  if  not 
antagonistic  theories  of  education.  The  mother 
has  her  view,  the  father  his,  the  teacher  a 
third,  and  if  the  nurse  is  fairly  intelligent  and 
there  are  affectionate  grandparents  or  young 
uncles  and  aunts  near  at  hand,  the  little  one — 
but  for  his  blessed  unconsciousness — finds  him¬ 
self  an  experiment  station  for  all  the  new  the¬ 
ories  that  the  modern  science  of  child  study 
has  developed,  as  well  as  all  the  old  ones  that 
tradition  and  habit  have  presersed.  Possibly 
these  theories  are  not  so  very  inharmonious; 
possibly  the  variance  is  chiefly  in  the  degree  of 
emphasis  laid  upon  the  several  elements  of 
the  child  nature,  the  teacher  exaggerating  the 
importance  of  information,  the  father  of  sub¬ 
ordination,  the  mother  and  nurse  of  physical 
well  being,  the  le.ss  responsible  relatives  of 
pleasant  manners  and  social  gifts.  All  are  im¬ 
portant,  all  ought  to  be  made  subordinate  to 
the  one  supreme  object,  the  development  and 
discipline  of  the  spiritual  nature.  It  is  sadly 
true  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  little  child,  however  conscientiously 
and  however  lovingly  conducted,  is  not  in 
general  conducted  with  this  end  in  view.  Every 
Sunday-school  teacher  can  tell  of  children  of 
pious  parents,  the  baptized  children  of  the 
church,  who  come  to  them  not  only  ignorant 
of  the  Bible,  but  innocent  of  any  sort  of  spir¬ 
itual  education.  And  yet  the  spiritual  nature 
of  the  little  child  is  as  sensitive,  as  alive  to 
impressions,  as  responsive  to  appeal  as  its 
imagination  or  memory  or  love  of  pleasure  is, 
and  as  none  of  these  will  ever  be  again  in  later 
years. , 

The  question  of  the  religious  education  of 
the  child  is  indeed  beginning  to  command 
thoughtful  attention,  but  the  need  of  this  at¬ 
tention  has  not  become  evident  to  the  majority 
of  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  care  of 
little  children.  Many  of  our  readers  have  no 
doubt  devoted  much  thought  to  the  question, 
and  it  is  probably  safe  to  .say  that  the  more 
they  have  thought  about  it,  the  more  difficult 
the  subject  has  become.  It  would,  perhaps,  be 
helpful  to  a  large  circle  of  our  readers  if  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  subject  should  present 


through  these  columns  some  of  the  problems 
which  they  have  found  most  importunate,  and 
exchange  among  one  another  such  light  on 
these  problems  as  thought  or  experience  has 
given  to  them. 

WHAT  GIRLS  CAX  1)0. 

Frances  Amory. 

When  I  came  to  this  new  home  and  was 
looking  about  for  some  way  in  which  I  could 
be  of  some  use  to  my  fellow  creatures,  I  found 
a  Young  Ladies’  Charitable  Society  waiting 
for  some  one  to  “run”  it.  I  was  a  gray-haired 
woman,  and  it  seemed  a  little  strange  that  they 
should  ask  me  to  take  the  place.  I  am  a  sort 
of  old  girl,  myself,  as  I  am  a  spinster  (there 
are  no  “old  maids”  in  polite  society  in  these 
days, )  for  in  spite  of  my  grej’  hairs,  and  a  sus¬ 
picion  of  rheumatics  in  my  walk,  the  troubles 
and  disappointments  of  life,  of  which  I  have 
had  my  share,  have  left  me  with  a  heart  still 
young.  Not  that  I  look  so — far  from  it.  I 
learned  the  truth  about  that  not  very  long  ago. 
It  came  in  this  way: 

I  was  on  my  way  to  Boston  on  a  Fall  River 
boat,  and  as  the  evening  became  chilly,  I  left 
the  deck  and  passed  through  the  saloon  to 
the  place  where  the  great  engine  could  be  seen 
through  the  glass  casement.  I  watched  it  with 
delight,  having  always  been  fond  of  seeing 
machinery  in  motion;  and  while  I  was  think¬ 
ing  what  a  Avonderful  thing  the  mind  of  man 
is,  that  it  can  conceive  of  such  a  piece  of 
mechanism,  cause  it  to  work  so  perfectly,  and 
moreover,  use  it  as  a  servant  to  do  such  won¬ 
ders  for  the  convenience  of  man,  suddenly  I 
heard  a  little  v'oice  at  my  elbow,  saying: 
“Would  you  please  to  tell  me  something  about 
that  engine?  I  was  never  on  a  steamboat  be¬ 
fore  !  ’  ’  Looking  around  in  surpri.se,  I  saw  that 
the  words  had  been  spoken  by  a  sweet  faced 
young  country  girl,  who  stood  beside  me.  My 
knowledge  of  the  working  of  the  great  machine 
was  limited,  but  I  told  her  what  I  could. 
After  a  few  moments’  conversation  on  that  sub¬ 
ject,  she  told  me  she  was  alone  on  the  boat ; 
that  her  home  was  in  a  little  New  England 
village,  and  that  she  had  been  visiting  some 
relatives  in  New  Jersey  whom  she  had  never 
seen  before.  But  she  had  been  so  bitterly 
homesick  that  her  cousins  had  brought  her  to 
New  York,  and  literally  “shipped”  her  for 
home  on  the  Fall  River  boat!  I  felt  sorry 
for  the  poor  child — she  was  not  over  seventeen 
— and  kept  her  with  me  tlirough  the  evening, 
leaving  her  at  last  safe  in  her  state-room.  As 
I  parted  with  her  I  said :  ‘  ‘  Pray  how  did  you 
happen  to  speak  to  me,  this  evening?  Did  you 
think  I  was  a  benevolent  looking  old  lady?” 
A  smile  broke  over  the  girl’s  face,  and  she 
seized  my  hand,  saying:  “That  is  just  what 
I  did  think!” 

I  bade  her  good-night,  and  saw  her  no 
more.  But — ‘  ‘  a  benevolent  looking  old  lady !  ’  ’ 
That  was  “.Inst  what  she  did  think!”  And  I 
realized  for  the  first  time  that  my  youth  had 
departed ;  that  the  time  for  the  wearing  of 
rose-buds  and  baby-blue  ribbons  was  no  more ; 
and  that  caps  and  spectacles  would  loom  up  in 
the  near  future !  However,  the  shock  once 
over,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  rise  to  the  situa¬ 
tion,  and  I  soon  found  this  was  not  an  over¬ 
whelming  calamity.  And  as  it  seemed  to  me 
there  could  be  no  better  way  of  keeping  young 
at  heart  than  to  work  hand  to  hand  with  those 
who  were  young  in  years,  I  now  gladly  took 
the  struggling  little  society  in  charge. 

I  call  them  my  ‘  ‘  girls,  ’  ’  for  girls  they  all 
seem  to  me,  though  a  number  of  them  are 
young  wives  and  mothers.  Imagine  a  spinster 
who  should  have  married  a  widower  with 
thirty-five  grown  up  daughters,  and  that  will 
give  some  idea  of  my  position.  Think  of  the 
different  dispositions,  tastes,  attainments,  sur¬ 
roundings,  of  the  members  of  the  little  circle 


whom  I  must  seek  to  bind  together,  and  cause 
to  act  in  harmony  for  the  object  for  which  they 
were  to  work.  I  found  they  had  been  sewing 
in  a  desultory  way  for  this  and  that  object,  as 
it  happened  to  come  before  them,  that  the 
money  raised  from  their  weekly  dues,  an  occa¬ 
sional  fair,  or  “bread  and  butter”  party,  had 
been  given,  with  little  thought,  to  one  or  an¬ 
other  charity. 

Now,  I  had  no  desire  to  run  a  mere  sewing 
society,  though  they  are  admirable  institutions 
in  their  way.  It  was  not  that  I  did  not  know 
enough  practically  about  sewing,  or  that  the 
lately  assumed  glasses  proved  the  impossibility 
of  fine  button-holing,  or  feather-stitching.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  an  intelligent  knowledge  of 
some  of  the  serious  needs  of  the  world  would 
lead  to  intelligent  work  in  the  direction  of  the 
best  sort  of  help ;  and  in  that  way  we  might 
lend  a  hand  toward  the  tme  progress  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  charity,  Christianity. 

So  I  went  to  the  headquarters  of  one  of  the 
great  organizations  for  Home  Missions,  and 
asked  for  a  special  object  for  which  we  might 
seAV :  which  was  gladly  given  us.  At  once  I 
appointed  four  of  my  girls  to  gather  informa¬ 
tion  about  this  special  field  of  work,  which  was 
an  Industrial  school  in  a  Southern  State.  And 
after  a  few  meetings  we  had  learned  all  about 
the  school,  its  founders,  its  early  history,  its 
struggles,  its  final  adoption  by  the  Home  Mis¬ 
sionary  Board,  its  methods,  its  teachers,  its 
present  usefulness ;  and  last  of  all,  that  a  schol¬ 
arship  there  would  enable  a  young  girl,  one  of 
the  miserable,  neglected  “poor  white  trash”  of 
the  hill  country,  to  become  a  self-.supporting 
and  useful  member  of  society. 

We  at  once  decided  to  raise  funds  for  such  a 
scholarship.  This  we  accomplished  by  giving 
a  delightful  literary  entertainment  in  a  church 
parlor.  We  engaged  a  well-known  scholar  to 
give  us  a  reading  from  various  authors,  and 
his  selections  were  interspersed  with  excellent 
musical  numbers.  We  were  surprised  .  to  find 
how  readily  both  amateurs  and  professionals 
gave  us  gratuitous  services  for  such  a  purpose. 
The  girls  brought  from  their  own  homes  pretty 
hangings,  rugs,  pictures,  plants,  etc.,  and  the 
platform  was  a  feast  of  well  arranged  color  to 
the  eye.  Our  only  expense  was  the  professor’s 
fee,  and  we  made  the  money  for  our  scholar¬ 
ship  with  ease,  with  none  of  the  labor  and 
trouble  which  a  fair  would  have  entailed,  and 
with  the  added  advantage  that  not  one  person 
present  failed  to  gain  in  uplifting  culture  far 
more  than  the  value  of  the  charge  for  admission. 

Our  winter’s  work  included  several  other  ob¬ 
jects.  We  took  great  interest  in  making  ‘  ‘  Com¬ 
fort  Bags”  for  the  sailors  on  some  of  our  great 
war  ships,  and  found  the  gathering  together  of 
the  various  articles  to  furnish  the  bags  and 
.selecting  a  nice  book  for  each  one,  a  source  of 
great  pleasure.  It  was  interesting,  too,  to  study 
up  a  little  about  “Jack  Tar” — his  monotonous 
life  at  sea,  his  needs,  and  his  value  to  his  coun¬ 
try. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  go  through  the 
details  of  our  study  of  India,  winding  up  with 
special  days  giA’en  to  the  zenanas  and  the  poor 
little  widoAvs;  or  of  our  “Freedmen’s  Day,” 
when  all  the  mothers  of  my  girls  were  invited 
to  come  and  take  four  o’clock  tea  with  us,  and 
hear  some  colored  “boys”  sing  their  Jubilee 
and  Plantation  Songs,  which  resulted  in  our 
sending  a  great  case  of  good  second  hand 
clothing  to  a  wretchedly  poor  little  colored 
church  in  a  Southern  State. 

The  point  of  all  this  is  to  show  that  if  girls 
will  work  systematically  and  with  objects  in 
view  which  they  will  take  pains  to  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with,  they  can  do  won¬ 
ders  in  the  way  of  successful,  helpful  and  in- 
terexting  work.  Circles  of  young  girls,  all  over 
the  country,  can  form  themselves  into  such 
societies  and  by  studying  the  objects  they  Avork 
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for  can  actually  gain  more  education  than  in 
taking  np  an  exclusively  literary  course.  It  is 
better  to  know  the  hearts,  and  enter  into  the 
lives,  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  our  fellow-crea¬ 
tures,  than  simply  to  learn  a  little  about  them 
from  books.  Girls,  try  it! 


THE  DRn’E  TO  M.4S0NVILLE. 


For  thr  Little  Folk. 


Susan  Teall  Perry. 

It  was  a  day  when  the  rain  just  poured  down 
and  the  wind  blew  it  into  people’s  faces  and 
turned  their  umbrellas  wrong  side  out. 

It  was  the  time  when  little  people  have  to 
stay  in  doors  and  play  ‘  ‘  house  plays.  ’  ’ 

After  a  short  deliberation  on  the  part  of  Ben 
and  Beth  and  Madge,  they  had  decided  that 
they  would  “make  believe’’  take  a  drive  to 
Masonville  where  Grandpapa  and  Grandmamma 
Curtis  lived. 

They  had  not  learned  the  trade  of  carriage 
making,  but  they  made  a  carriage  all  the  same. 
This  is  how :  They  took  four  large  chairs  and 
put  them  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  two  facing. 
Then  they  put  the  baby’s  high  chair  in  front 
for  the  driver’s  seat. 

They  did  not  own  a  horse  but  it  was  easy 
enough  to  “make  believe’’  that  the  two  little 
red  chairs  were  a  span  of  bays.  They  put  them 
in  front  of  the  driver’s  seat  and  brought  two 
trunk  straps  out  of  the  store-room  for  lines. 

Beth  and  Madge  dressed  np  in  some  of 
mamma’s  clothes,  so  as  to  be  real  gro\ni-up 
ladies,  the  two  dolls  were  their  children,  with 
their  best  wraps  on. 

Then  Beth  thought  of  the  baby.  It  would  be 
lots  of  fun  to  take  the  baby  in  the  carriage  to 
drive  to  grandpapa’s.  So  she  went  to  the 
nursery  and  got  baby,  who  seemed  at  first  very 
happy  to  accept  their  invitation,  but  when  his 
cap  was  fairly  on  and  he  was  wedged  into  the 
seat  between  his  sisters  he  began  to  cry.  He 
thought  it  a  very  poor  makeshift  for  a  real 
carriage,  and  he  could  not  seem  to  understand 
that  the  two  little  chairs  were  horses.  All  the 
children  could  say  to  him  made  not  the  least 
impression.  He  soon  gave  them  to  know  his 
opinion  of  “making  believe’’  drive,  and  he 
screamed  so  that  mamma,  came  to  the  rescue, 
with  Grandmamma  Brown  following  behind  her. 


Pf 


rue 
Greatness 
in  riedicine 

Is  proved  by  the  health  of  the  people 
who  have  taken  it.  More  people  have 
been  made  well,  more  cases  of  disease 
and  sickness  have  been  cured  by 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  than  by  any  other 
medicine  in  the  world.  The  peculiar 
combination,  proportion  and  process 
in  its  preparation  make  Hood’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla  peculiar  to  itself  and  unequalled 
by  any  other.  Get  only  Hood’s. 


‘  ‘  How  horrid  baby  acted !  ’  ’  said  Ma<lge,  as 
the  two  girls  settled  themselves  in  the  carriage. 
Ben  had  climbed  np  into  the  driver’s  seat  and 
taken  the  reins,  cracking  papa’s  riding  whip, 
which  he  had  borrowed  for  the  occasion,  when 
the  girls  said,  “We  ought  to  have  some  friends 
to  go  with  ns.  ’  ’ 

Grandmamma  was  looking  out  of  the  window 
to  see  how  hard  the  rain  came  down,  and  she 
turned  and  said:  “When  I  was  a  little  girl  and 
played  that  way,  I  used  to  dress  up  pillows  for 
passengers.  ’  ’  That  was  a  bright  thought  of 
grandmamma’s  and  the  horses  were  stopped, 
while  two  of  the  pillows  from  the  children’s 
beds  were  rigged  up. 

‘  ‘  Rather  chunky  looking  ladies,  ’  ’  said  grand¬ 
mamma,  “but  never  mind,  you  can  ‘make  be¬ 
lieve’  they  are  tall  and  slender  and  graceful, 
yon  know.  ’  ’ 

“What  names  shall  we  give  them,  grand¬ 
mamma?’’  asked  Beth. 

“O,  call  one  Miss  Arabella  Coggswell,  and 
the  other  Miss  Isabella  Coggswell.  They  are 
twin  sisters.  When  I  was  a  little  girl  I  knew 
twin  sisters  of  those  names.  They  came  to  our 
village  to  visit  and  they  had  beautiful  dresses 
and  all  the  nice  things  you  can  think  of.  We 
village  girls  were  very  much  taken  with  them. 
Every  girl  named  her  doll  Arabella  Coggswell 
or  Isabella  Coggswell.  ’  ’  So  the  pillow  guests 
received  these  fine  names,  and  grandmamma 
went  back  to  her  sewing  chair. 

The  travellers  had  made  a  fresh  start  when 
Ben  realized  that  he  was  the  only  man  in  the 
company.  “I’m  going  to  get  Sammie  Lacon, ’’ 
he  exclaimed,  climbing  down  from  his  high 
seat.  “There  is  no  fun  in  just  having  girls 
and  pillow  ladies  to  play  with.  ’  ’ 

Sammie  was  Ben’s  chum.  They  had  played 
together  since  they  were  ‘  ‘  little  fellows,  ’  ’  as 
they  expressed  it.  They  had  a  code  of  signals 
from  the  window  to  serve  when  conditions 
were  such  that  they  could  not  be  together.  It 
was  not  a  surprising  thing,  therefore,  that  Ben 
found  Sammie’s  chubby  face  pressed  against 
the  window  pane  of  the  room  that  looked 
toward  Ben’s  house. 

Ben  waved  his  handkerchief.  That  meant 
“Come  over.”  Sammie’s  mother  put  a  large 
rain  coat  over  him  so  there  was  only  a  place 
left  for  his  eyes  to  peep  out.  He  ran  as  fast  as 
he  could  and  was  soon  with  the  children,  ready 
for  a  new  start. 

As  Ben  had  invited  Sammie,  and  the  driver’s 
seat  on  such  “make  believe”  occasions  is  the 
seat  of  honor,  he  felt  that  he  must  give  the 
reins  to  his  guest  and  take  a  seat  inside,  but 
he  had  no  sooner  done  so  than  he  began  ‘  ‘  to 
count  the  cost”  of  his  politeness.  He  was  not 
happy  inside  with  the  sisters,  the  dolls  and 
the  pillow  ladies.  He  wished  to  ride  on  the 
driver’s  seat,  but  there  was  no  room — what 
could  be  do?  If  he  called  Sammie  down  from 
his  high  estate,  Sammie  would  say,  “I  won’t 
play  any  more.  I’ll  go  home.”  Ben  did  not 
want  Sammie  to  go  home.  All  at  once  he 
bethought  himself  of  an  old  high  chair  up  in 
the  attic.  It  had  one  arm  broken  off,  but  that 
would  not  matter.  There  was  always  room  for 
two  on  the  driver’s  seat ;  so  the  carriage  was 
stopped  again  before  they  had  gone  a  mile  from 
town,  to  add  to  the  driver’s  seat. 


Wlien  things  were  arranged  to  the  minds  of 
all  concemefl,  away  they  started  again  and 
drove  on  several  miles.  Then  Ben  wished  to 
take  the  lines  awhile,  but  Sammie  was  not 
willing  to  give  them  np.  Sammie  was  a  very 
selfish  little  boy  He  had  no  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters  and  had  things  pretty  mncli  his  own  way 
at  home.  Ben  was  one  of  the  “giving  up  sort” 
of  boys.  There  was  considerable  parleying  on 
this  occasion,  however,  and  the  girls  said, 
“Let’s  play  we’ve  stopped  on  the  way  to  go 
to  a  farm-house  and  get  some  milk  for  our  chil¬ 
dren  to  drink. '  ’  So  they  all  ran  out  of  the  room 
after  Ben  and  Sammie  had  tied  their  liorses 
securely. 

Mliile  Ben  and  Sammie  had  gone  to  look  at 
the  farmer's  colts  and  calves  and  the  girls 
were  getting  milk  for  their  children,  a  very 
funny  thing  happened.  Big  brother  Ralph 
came  in  and  seeing  the  pillow’  ladies  waiting 
in  the  carriage,  he  took  some  crayons  out  of' 
his  pocket  and  with  the  black  one  made  great 
round  black  eyes  on  each  of  the  faces.  Then 
he  made  their  lips  and  cheeks  ivd  w’ith  his 
brightest  red  crayon. 

O,  how  the  pillow  latlies  looked!  Miss  Ara¬ 
bella  Coggswell  arid  Miss  Isabella  Coggswell 
were  a  sight  to  behold. 

When  the  travellers  came  back  from  the 
farm-house,  they  were  shocked  beyond  w’ords 
at  the  change  in  their  passengers.  Big  brother 
Ralph  was  chuckling  to  himself  behind  the 
bookcase.  It  was  plain  to  be  seen  that  such 
guests  were  not  a  pleasure  to  look  upon.  Even 
the  powers  of  “make  believe”  could  not  restore 
them  to  their  former  beauty. 

Madge  said  she  would  be  a.shamed  to  intro¬ 
duce  such  looking  company  to  grandpapa  and 
grandmamma  at  Masonville.  And  so  the  car¬ 
riage  and  the  horses  remained  by  the  wayside, 
and  Ben  and  Sammie  went  down  in  the  base¬ 
ment  to  play  tag  and  the  girls  took  their  paper 
dolls  and  had  a  doll  wedding.  And  they  never 
got  to  Masonville  at  all. 

THE  RELIGIOrS  TRAINING  OF  CHIIJIREN. 

Charles  Wood.  D.D. 

“  It  will  itrieve  the  dear  Saviour  in  He«ven 
If  one  little  child  should  go  wrong. 

Be  lost  from  the  fold  and  the  shelter. 

Shut  out  from  the  feast  and  the  song.” 

»  One  of  the  happiest  auguries  for  the  future 
is  the  seriousness  with  which  mothers  are  tak¬ 
ing  up  the  duties  of  their  calling.  The  Con¬ 
gress  of  Mothers,  formed  two  years  ago,  is  an 
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illustration  of  this.  The  Congress  held  its 
third  annnal  meeting  in  Washington  two  weeks 
ago,  and  was  addressed  by  speakers,  men  and 
women  who  have  made  child  training  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  profound  study.  Among  these  was  the 
Rev.  Charles  Wood,  D.D.,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  has  kindly  sent  at  our  request  a  synopsis 
of  his  address: 

A  child  flutters  down  into  an  earthly  home 
like  a  ministering  spirit  from  a  world  of  light 
and  love.  “It  came  through  the  blue  sky  and 
got  the  blue  of  its  eyes  as  it  came.  ’  ’  The 
cradle  should  excite  greater  awe  than  the  grave. 

( )n  (‘arth  we  think  most  about  the  close  of  life. 
•‘A  man  is  dead,”  we  say.  In  heaven  they 
think  most  of  the  beginning  of  life,  “a  child 
is  born,”  they  say. 

The  Son  of  man,  who  had  come  a  little  while 
before  from  heaven,  accredited  children  as  his 
representatives — and  God’s— on  earth.  “And 
whoso  .shall  receive  one  such  little  child  in 
my  name  receiveth  me,  and  whosoever  receiv- 
eth  me  receiveth  him  that  sent  me.  ’  ’  Children 
appear  to  us  far  more  as  types  of  helplessness 
and  nothingness,  than  of  a  resistless  kingdom 
of  God  destined  some  day  to  cover  the  whole 
earth. 

A  child  is  a  “rudimental  germ,”  a  circle 
filled  with  possibilities;  Infinities  and  Eterni¬ 
ties  are  there.  A  “great  growing,  grandly  un¬ 
folding’  ’  personality  may  be  there.  But  these 
possibilties  are  largely  dependent  on  the  hands 
that  receive  the  “rudimental  germ,”  “the  un¬ 
filled  circle”  and  cradle  it.  Alas  for  the  new 
comer  from  another  world  if  it  be  unwelcomed ; 
exposed,  not  on  bleak  hills  as  the  pagan  custom 
was,  but  to  the  chill  winds  of  indifference  and 
neglect.  The  child’s  impressions  of  the  world 
into  which  it  has  come  are  unconsciously  form¬ 
ing  from  the  moment  of  its  arrival.  The  at¬ 
mosphere  in  which  it  finds  itself  will  decide 
what  it  is  to  see  in  the  Home.  Beautiful  homes 
may  conc-eal  hideous  things  from  the  eyes  of 
guest.s,  but  not  from  the  eyes  of  a  child.  In 
such  homes,  mere  culture-tubes  of  selfishness, 
a  child  finds  itself  a  slave,  or  an  ornament  like 
a  piece  of  bric-a-brac.  From  the  windows  of 
such  a  home  the  only  visible  realities  are 
Wealth,  Position,  Pleasure,  Power.  The  child 
looks  out  on  “a  world  without  a  sky,”  and 
there  is  no  God  in  heaven. 

By  nature  the  child  has  a  sense  of  both 
heaven  and  God.  "Heaven  lies  about  us  in 
our  infancy.  ”  “  The  soul  that  rises  with  us 
.  .  .  comes  trailing  clouds  of  glorj*  from  God 
who  is  our  Home.  ’  ’  In  childhood  the  .super¬ 
natural  is  the  natural.  The  difficulty  is  not  in 
getting  along  with  miracles,  but  without  them. 
Christ  is  as  attractive  to  all  little  children  now, 
as  lie  was  1900  years  ago.  They  never  tire  of 
the  story  of  his  life.  Prayer  is  as  easy  to  them 
:vs  conversation.  They  believe  it  is  heard,  and 
answered. 

No  child  can  have  too  much  religion  of  the 
right  kind — the  kind  that  does  not  make  it 
something  apart  from  life,  but  a  part  of  life, 

‘  ‘  not  tiie  special  exercise  of  special  powers  but 
the  possible  loftiness  of  everything.  ’  ’  Religion 
of  that  sort  will  include  Righteousness,  Un- 
.selfishness.  Love  —  the  root  of  all  virtues. 
These  are  not  natural — they  are  to  be  assidu¬ 
ously  cultivated.  How  different  we  should  be 
if  as  children  we  had  been  taught  the  Golden 
Rule ;  not  as  something  to  repeat  now  and  then, 
but  as  something  to  be  practised  all  the  time. 
We  may  so  teach  it  to  our  children.  There  is 
nothing  connected  with  the  religious  life,  not 
even  the  Sunday-school  or  church  going  that 
may  not  be  made  attractive  to  the  child. 

This  is  laying  out  a  good  deal  of  work  for 
parents.  Hardest  of  all  is  it  that  we  must  be¬ 
gin  by  trying  to  be  what  we  are  trying  to  make 
our  children  become,  ‘  ‘  For  their  sake  I  sanctify 
myself.”  In  our  homes  we  must  replace  im¬ 
pulse  by  law — the  law  of  liberty— as  much  lib- 
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erty  as  the  child  can  stand.  That  law  must  be 
marked  by  Continuity — the  same  every  day  of 
the  week,  and  Unity — the  father  and  mother 
being  only  one  person  as  far  as  that  law  is 
concerned.  This  law  should  be  one  that  origi¬ 
nates  in  Principles,  is  formulated  in  Calm¬ 
ness,  with  Warnings  added  and  Penalties 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  offences. 

As  parents  we  must  know  what  we  want  for 
our  chidren.  Is  it  Success,  in  the  world’s 
sense  of  achievement,  or  in  Christ’s  sense  of 
a  iiiisHioti  (iccompUxhedf  We  must  decide  whether 
first  of  all  we  want  them  to  be  distinguished 
and  great,  or  faithful  and  good. 

The  child  is  given  us  in  trust.  “Take  this 
child  and  train  it  for  me,  ’  ’  not  for  the  further¬ 
ing  of  our  purposes  to  perpetuate  our  names,  to 
carry  out  our  plans — “but  for  me,  and  I  will 
reward  thee  above  all  thou  canst  ask  or  think.  ’  ’ 

“  Oh,  fflorious  day,  then  shall  we  meet  at  length. 

After  life's  tempest,  under  a  clear  sky,  I 

And  count  our  band,  and  find,  with  keenest  joy,  j 
None  wanting ;  love  preserved  in  all  its  strength;  , 
Then  witli  fresh  rapture,  hand  in  hand  arise,  I 

A  link  in  the  bright  chain  of  ransomed  families."  ] 

I 

WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

Every  friend  of  Home  Missions  is  earnestly 
requested  to  become  an  active  member  of  the 
undenomiiintioiinl  “  Xafloiial  Circif  of  Daily 
Prayer  for  the  niitpoiiriny  of  the  Holy  Spirit.” 
This  circle  has  recently  been  formed  by  the 
Woman’s  Board  in  pursuance  of  the  thought 
kept  prominent  during  its  nineteen  years  of 
work  as  an  organization.  The  call  reads;  “In 
view  of  the  immense  responsibilities  resting 
upon  us  as  a  nation,  and  the  rapidly  increasing 
evils  perilous  to  our  existence  the  need  of  ad¬ 
vance  to  a  higher  plane  of  life  seems  impera¬ 
tive.  Shall  we  not  therefore  unite  in  earnest, 
systematic,  daily  prayer  for  the  more  manifest 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  throughout  our 
land?  ‘If  my  people,  which  are  called  by  my 
name,  shall  humble  themselves,  and  pray,  and 
seek  my  face,  and  turn  from  their  wicked 
ways ;  then  will  I  hear  from  heaven,  and  will 
forgive  their  sin,  and  will  heal  their  land.  ’  ’  ’ 
(2  Chronicles  vii.  14).  Each  member  is  re¬ 
quested  to  induce  other  Christians  to  join  the 
circle.  No  fees  are  required.  A  card  of  mem¬ 
bership  can  be  obtained  by  those  who  desire  it, 
by  sending  name  and  address  and  a  two  cent 
stamp  to  the  Woman’s  Board  of  Home  Missions, 
1.56  Fifth  avenue.  New  York. 

Prayer  is  requested  for  an  Omaha  Indian, 
who,  having  been  instructed  in  one  of  our 
schools,  is  trying  to  live  a  Christian  life,  but 
his  former  teacher  says :  “He  does  not  know 
the  Lord.  He  has  the  lamp  without  the  oil ; 


but  I  am  hoping  he  will  discover  that  he  needs 
to  be  bom  again.  ” 

A  mountain  boy  during  his  busy  harx'est 
work  returned  an  interesting  book  of  adven¬ 
ture  which  had  been  loaned  him  with  the 
apology  that  “he  is  so  tired  at  night,  he  can 
only  dig  a  little  into  his  Testament.”  No 
wonder  his  mother  said  to  one  of  our  teachers, 
“I  am  so  glad  you  are  here  to  help  me  bring 
up  my  boys.  ’  ’  Pray  that  this  boy  may  so  learn 
the  Word  that  he  may  carry  it  aloft  among  his 
people. 

The  Mormon  Work. — The  Rev.  Newton 
Clemenson  of  Logan,  Utah,  himself  a  trophy 
of  missionary  work  among  the  Mormons,  re¬ 
ports:  “The  attendance  at  our  serx’ices  has 
been  quite  remarkable.  Notwithstanding  the 
exciting  incidents  that  have  commanded  pub¬ 
lic  attention,  the  people  have  come  to  church. 

I  believe,  all  in  all,  that  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
the  outlook  here  has  never  been  more  encour¬ 
aging  than  at  present.  By  this  statement  I 
shall  not  be  understood  to  imply  that  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  Mormons  has  ceased  or  even  dimin¬ 
ished,  for  the  enemy  was  never  more  aggressive, 
confident  and  vigorous  in  their  work  than  now. 
When  asked  at  a  Sunday-school  convention  re¬ 
cently  held  at  Salt  Lake  City  what  he  would 
advise  about  permitting  Mormon  children  to 
visit  sectarian  Sunday-schools,  George  Q.  Can¬ 
non’s  reply  was,  'Never  permit  if,'  and  when 
asked  what  he  would  do  where  a  Latter  Day 
j  Saints’  Sunday-school  Superintendent  permits 
pupils  from  his  school  to  visit  non-Mormon 
j  Sabbath -schools,  his  reply  was,  ‘Dismiss  him 
j  at  once.  ’  In  these  two  statements  Mr.  Cannon 
;  clearly,  strongly  and  vigorously  represents  the 
spirit  of  Mormonism  and  its  leaders  towards 
all  Christian  effort.  Hence  we  must  refuse  to 
attribute  any  success  that  comes  to  us  to  Mor¬ 
mon  tolerance,  and  must  insist  that  it  is  all 
due  to  God’s  gracious  and  distinguishing  favor. 
But  we  are  hopeful  in  the  face  of  the  foe  and 
in  our  hopefulness  we  pray  and  labor  on,  per¬ 
mitting  nothing  to  dampen  our  ardor  or  quell 
our  enthusiasm  for  the  success  of  our  Lord’s 
kingdom.  At  the  present  time  the  Mormon 
Church  is  doing  its  best  to  secure  a  footing 
in  this  Republic  for  its  peculiar  system.  It  is 
organizing  local  branches  of  the  church  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  from  which  to 
operate,  and  it  is  snccceeding  wonderfully  well. 
At  home  here  it  has  taken  control  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  departments  of  State  life,  governing  poli¬ 
tics,  education  and  commerce  in  a  most  re¬ 
markable  way.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that  the 
I  hierarchy  intends  to  rule  or  ruin  this  State.  ’  ’ 
In  the  Logan  Academy  there  are  one  hundred 
I  and  two  pupils,  fourteen  of  whom  are  board- 
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ing  in  the  Home.  Of  this  number,  “Six  are 
from  Mormon  families,  and  two  of  these  last 
year  united  with  our  church.  One  young  man, 
a  Mormon,  who  sits  up  nights  and  rises  early 
in  the  morning  to  study  his  Bible,  is  a  prob¬ 
lem.  Sometimes  we  think  he  is  preparing  to 
become  a  Mormon  missionary,  still  we  know  if 
he  continues  to  study  the  Scriptures  diligently, 
he  must  be  turned  from  his  belief.  ’  ’ 

A  Wanderer. — “The  importance  of  having  on 
hand  a  supply  of  Bibles  is  shown  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  incident :  ‘  One  evening  this  fall  a  misera¬ 
bly  clad  young  man,  his  appearance  showing 
destitution,  stopped  at  the  mission  and  asked 
if  we  needed  umbrellas  mended.  He  said  his 
home  was  in  the  East,  his  mother  died  and  his 
father  maltreated  him  and  he  was  out  here 
making  his  way  as  best  he  could.  Before  leav¬ 
ing  he  asked  if  we  had  an  old  Bible  to  give 
away.  He  had  never  read  the  Bible  nor 
thought  about  religion  until  a  few  days  before. 
He  was  lost  in  a  swamp  and  prayed  for  deliver¬ 
ance  and  at  his  first  opportunity  asked  for  a 
Bible,  for  he  could  not  buy  one.  Of  course  he 
received  not  an  old  one,  for  we  fortunately  had 
a  good  one  and  marked  some  suitable  passages 
for  him,  praying  that  he  might  realize  much 
help  and  comfort  from  the  blessed  Book.  ’  ’  ’ 
Emancipated.  — The  Rev.  Mr.  Blohm  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Fork,  one  who  has  been  “saved  toser\’e, ” 
says:  “We  have  gone  along  quietly  with  our 
work,  seeking  to  do  the  good  we  could  with¬ 
out  stirring  up  strife  or  provoking  anybody 
unnecessarily  to  ^^'rath.  It  is  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  Mormons  have  any  use  for  the  Gos¬ 
pel  as  we  preach  it.  They  do  not  stand  wait¬ 
ing  to  receive  us  and  the  message  we  bring, 
nor  to  rally  to  our  support.  Understanding 
this,  we  do  not  allow  ourselves  to  become  dis¬ 
appointed,  nor  chagrined,  nor  hurl  epithets  at 
them  because  they  do  not  recognize  the  truth 
of  our  religion.  Yet  during  the  last  six  years 
of  my  ministry  here,  about  eighty  persons  have 
come  out  of  Mormonism  in  these  three  towns 
and  united  with  our  church.  .  .  We  are  blessed 
in  these  our  efforts.  God  leads  us  to  one  now 
and  then  who  is  ready  to  embrace  the  truth  and 
take  ground  with  us  for  Christ  and  his  Church.  ’  ’ 
Sustenance  from  the  Rocks  in  Alaska. — The 
statement  which  the  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education,  prefixes  to  his  Govern¬ 
ment  report,  contains  the  following:  “The 
supply  of  reindeer  moss  for  food.  Conceive  all 
Alaska  as  one  vast  rock.  The  forces  of  nature 
— the  sun,  the  rains,  the  frosts,  the  vital  power 
of  the  seeds  of  the  moss  and  of  hardy  trees — all 
these  elements  work  on  the  rock  to  subdue  it 
for  vegetation.  On  the  coast  near  the  ocean 
where  the  winds  are  laden  with  moisture  as 
well  as  on  the  river  valleys  the  first  begiimings 
of  vegetation  appeared.  The  rock  was  eaten 
into  by  the  moss  plant.  After  the  moss  had 
flourished  for  untold  ages,  it  had  created  a 
humus  or  soil  in  which  the  seeds  of  other 
plants  could  take  root.  The  moss  epoch  then 
was  followed  by  the  tree  epoch.  When  tlie 
trees  grew  in  the  river  valleys  and  on  the  coast 
regions  the  moss  could  not  any  longer  flourish. 
But  by  this  time  tlie  moss  had  conquered  the 
rock  regions  far  up  the  mountain  sides  and 
over  all  the  hills  in  AUuska,  even  up  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  This  gives  at  one  glance  the 
actual  view  of  the  situation  in  Alaska.  Around 
the  southern  coasts  and  in  the  river  valleys 
trees  flourish  and  moss  is  not  found.  Back  on 
the  hills  and  for  a  mile  up  the  high  mountains 
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reindeer  moss  is  to  be  found  in  immense  quan¬ 
tities.  A  careful  estimate  finds  sufficient  food 
for  ten  millions  of  reindeer,  basing  the  esti¬ 
mate  on  the  present  capacity  of  Finland  and 
Lapland  for  the  support  of  the  reindeer.  ’  ’ 

H.  E.  B. 


WOMAN'S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

From  Batanga,  Africa,  Dr.  Cox  tells  of  treat¬ 
ing  7,50  new  cases,  all  of  them  natives,  at  the 
Dispensary,  and  (5,500  at  clinics  during  the 
year.  The  building  serving  as  hospital  be¬ 
came  too  dilapidated  for  use  and  he  has  taken 
patients  into  his  own  house.  Two  of  these 
were  German  traders  who  were  treated,  nursed, 
and  entertained  till  convalescent ;  one  was  an 
English  ladj',  and  several  others  were  mission¬ 
aries. 

Foreigners,  including  Roman  Catholic  mis¬ 
sionaries,  have  called  for  his  ser>'ices  and  he  has 
responded,  taking  long  journeys  sometimes  on 
foot,  sometimes  by  hammock. 

Many  of  the  natives  treated  hold  on  to  their 
own  medicines,  too,  controlled  by  suiierstitious 
fears  of  the  all  powerful  fetish. 

The  school  at  Benito  has  been  specially  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  children  are  taught  in  Benga  and 
French,  most  of  the  teaching  being  from  the 
Bible  or  religions  books  and  the  French  Cate¬ 
chism.  The  average  attendance  during  the 
year  was  about  sixty-two,  half  boys  and  half 
girls.  The  children  on  the  whole  behave  very 
well,  attending  morning  and  evening  prayers, 
and  besides  their  lessons  doing  a  little  sewing 
and  gardening.  They  have  learned  lessons  of 
neatness,  order,  obedience  and  utilizing  mate¬ 
rial  at  hand,  and  homes  and  towns  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  because  of  this  year  of  schooling  for  those 
children. 

Dr.  Georgiana  Whiting  wrote  in  January 
from  Seoul,  Korea: 

“Shall  I  tell  you  about  some  of  the  women 
whom  I  met  on  my  last  trip?  Our  first  two 
nights  we  slept  at  inns.  The  first  evening  as 
we  were  giving  Gospel  teaching  to  some  women 
who  had  come  to  see  what  the  foreign  woman 
looked  like,  the  wife  of  the  keeper  of  the  iim 
said  in  a  most  eager  and  touching  way,  ‘After 
a  little  while,  teach  me  like  this.  ’  She  was 
busy  then  getting  the  rice  ready  for  the  c(X)lies’ 
supper,  and  only  snatched  a  minute  or  two  to 
listen  as  she  came  into  the  room  at  intervals 
for  dishes  and  other  things.  This  is  the  first 
time  I  have  heard  from  such  a  source  on  such 
short  acquaintance,  a  really  sincere  request  to 
be  taught.  How  gladly  we  responded  to  her 
request !  During  the  conversation,  she  turned 
to  me  and  said,  ‘If  yon  go  to  heaven  and  I  go 
too,  you  will  come  to  me  like  this,  (laying 
her  hand  itpon  my  .shoulder, )  and  say  “you 
have  come  too!”  ’  I  just  longed  that  I  might 
indeed  liave  the  privilege  of  sometime  saying 
that  to  her. 

“At  the  first  regular  stopping  place,  as  I 
was  teaching  some  women,  many  of  whom  were 
listening  for  the  first  time,  a  man's  voice  was 
heard  outside  calling  one  of  the  women.  She 
started  up  in  a  frightened  way  and  went 
hastily  out.  accompanied  by  all  the  other 
strangers.  We  were  told  the  next  day  that  the 
woman  called  out  received  a  heating  from  her 
husband  for  going  to  hear  the  foreign  doctrine. 
I  wonder  if  she  will  ever  hear  it  again? 

“Next  evening,  among  the  women  was  one 
who  had  come  from  a  village  near  by.  On 
urging  her  to  believe,  slie  replied,  ‘  It  is  what 
I  have  longed  to  do  for  a  long  time,  ever  since 
I  was  fourteen  years  old.  ’  and  she  is  now  forty 
or  fifty.  How  that  could  ^be,  I  did  not  at  first 
understand  as  our  work  is  not  yet  fifteen  years 
old.  But  on  questioning  her,  I  found  that  her 
parents  had  been  Catholics,  and  hence  her  de¬ 
sire.  This  was  very  encouraging  to  me  as  I 
looked  forward  to  the  time  when  those  to  whom 
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we  are  preaching  and  who  have  believed  will 
have  gone  home,  for  tin  it  will  bring  the  ( 
generation  to  Christ  and  so  the  witnesses  will 
ever  wonderfully  mxiltiply. 

“At  the  next  place  we  vi.sited,  one  of  the 
women  told  me  this  true  story :  ‘  Before  I  be¬ 
lieved,  I  left  my  husbaml  because  he  believed. 
About  that  time  some  of  the  preachers  came 
down  from  Seoul,  and  told  my  hu.sband  he 
could  not  believe  and  still  live  with  his  second 
wife,  so  he  sent  her  awaj*  and  he  gave  up  wine 
selling  and  asked  me  to  believe,  and  so  could 
I  help  but  believe?’  And  now  they  are  living 
happily  together. 

‘  ‘  I  should  like  to  tell  you  of  one  of  the  rooms 
into  which  we  were  taken,  the  most  untidy  and 
giving  more  evidence  of  a  lazy  and  filthy  house¬ 
keeper  than  any  I  have  yet  seen.  I’ll  spare  yon 
the  description  now,  but  if  I  don’t  forget  it 
shall  tell  you  about  it  when  I  see  you.  ’  ’ 

S.  R.  D. 

AN  AITK-VI.  FKOM  THE  SOITH. 

To  till-  Editor  of  The  EvniiKeli^t. 

While  the  hardest  of  the  winter  may  now 
have  gone  by,  there  yet  remain  of  the  wintry 
season  some  weeks  of  fickle  and  perhaps  stern 
weather,  and  meantime  a  cry  of  distress  reaches 
tlie  Sabbath-school  and  missionaiy-  department 
from  our  colored  brethren  in  the  South.  The 
Rev.  Lawrence  Miller,  Presbyterian  Sabbath - 
school  missionary  among  the  negroes  in  Georgia, 
a  conscientious,  reliable  and  sagacious  man, 
writes:  “The  continued  and  increased  suffer¬ 
ings  of  my  peeople  compel  me  to  appeal  to  you 
in  their  behalf.  Cotton  has  been  so  low  that 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  people,  after  dispos¬ 
ing  of  their  crops,  found  themselves  in  debt. 
The  poorer  classes  are  suffering  to  a  greater  ex¬ 
tent  than  I  thought  they  would.  In  Tybee  and 
other  parts  of  Macon,  and  in  other  places  where 
I  have  visited  and  organized  Sabbath-schools, 
there  are  no  organized  means  of  relief,  so  that 
many  of  the  people  are  in  utter  want  and  woe. 
Much  of  the  cast-off  and  second-hand  clothing 
of  the  more  favored  people  of  your  part  of  the 
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country,  would  be  a  God-send  to  mine  here.  ’  ’ 
These  words  fitly  describe  the  state  of  things  in 
many  other  places,  and  appeal  strongly  to  the 
friends  of  humanity  and  the  colored  race.  I 
especially  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  women’s 
societies,  young  people’s  bands,  and  other 
benevolent  organizations  and  individuals  to 
this  subject.  We  may  surely  take  a  little 
trouble  to  search  our  homes  for  left-off  gar¬ 
ments,  bring  them  together,  and  ship  them  to 
any  one  or  more  of  the  devoted  colored  mission¬ 
aries  whose  names  I  will  append  to  this  com¬ 
munication.  Liberal  friends  responding  to  this 
appeal  will  kindly  forward  to  me  the  estimated 
value  of  the  boxes,  barrels,  or  packages  sent, 
that  due  acknowledgment  may  be  made  in 
“The  Assembly  Herald.’’ 

The  missionaries’  names  are:  Rev.  G.  T. 
Dillard,  D.D.,  917  Washington  street,  Colum¬ 
bia,  South  Carolina;  Rev.  W.  H.  Long,  Frank - 
linton.  North  Carolina;  Rev.  W.  A.  Yancey, 
Danville,  Virginia;  Rev.  Lawrence  Miller,  313 
Madison  street,  Macon,  Georgia;  Rev.  W.  L. 
Metz,  Sumter,  South  Carolina ;  Mr.  L.  P. 
Berry,  Hillsboro,  North  Carolina;  Rev.  F.  M. 
Martin,  410  Catherine  street.  Richmond,  Vir¬ 
ginia  ;  Mr.  S.  H.  Vick,  Wilson,  North  Carolina. 

Jamks  a.  Wokoex. 
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S****!!  Uy  a  <'o-l*HNfor. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Drummond,  of  Hudderfield. 

I  first  saw  him  in  a  study  in  the  old  Airedale 
College  just  before  Christmas  in  1HK9.  We 
were  the  candidates  for  admission,  and  had 
to  meet  committee  on  that  day.  We  were 
both  tremulous  and  anxious,  and  Berrj*  was 
positive  he  would  not  be  successful.  He  had 
never  preached,  and  even  had  no  sermon  to  read 
to  the  committee,  according  to  rule.  He  was 
a  well-set,  alert,  bright-eyed  stripling  of 
seventeen.  He  was  then  in  business  in  Omis- 
kirk,  wijh  his  brother  Peter,  who  a  few 
months  later  followed  him  to  college,  and 
who  died  in  middle  life,  after  honorably  filling 
pastorates  in  Fleetwood  and  Manchester.  Both 
were  members  of  the  Congregational  Church 
in  that  little  Lancashire  town.  That  church 
had  then  for  its  pastor  Rev.  J.  M.  Macaulay, 
D.D.,  an  American  preacher  of  great  ability 
and  a  man  of  marked  prescience,  inasmuch  as 
he  discerned  rare  power  as  a  preacher  latent  in 
a  lad  of  boisterous  spirit,  who  had  shown  smart¬ 
ness  in  the  Chapel  Debating  Society  and  apt¬ 
ness  in  Sunday-school  work.  Dr.  Macaulay 
happily  lived  to  see  his  anticipations  more  than 
fulfilled,  for  when  Dr.  Berry  carried  Plymouth 
Church  by  storm,  the  Doctor  was  present  at  a 
reception  given  in  honor  of  the  young  English 
preacher  on  whom  they  hafl  set  their  hearts. 

A  few  weeks  after  we  were  admitted  to  col¬ 
lege  Berry  received  his  first  appointment  to 
preach.  He  had  to  conduct  evening  service  at 
Valley-road,  a  mission-rooin  connected  with 
Salem  Chapel,  Bradford.  Then  followed  two 
days  of  frenzied  efforts  to  write  a  sermon. 
It  was  read  and  read  again  to  me  in  its  various 
stages.  The  Sunday  evening  came.  I  was  to 
accompany  him,  and  see  him  through  with  it. 
How  well  I  recall  that  walk,  though  nearly 
thirty  years  ago !  He  was  sure  he  would  break 
down,  and  make  a  hopeless  failure  of  it.  His 
text  was  Rev.  vii.  14:  “These  are  they  that 
came  out  of  great  tribulation,’’  etc.  I  think  he 
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has  somewhere  told  the  story  of  his  first  ser¬ 
mon.  I  remember  little  or  nothing  of  the  ser¬ 
mon  itself.  Truth  to  tell,  I  was  too  anxious 
about  my  friend  to  be  a  critic.  The  people 
were  very  pleased,  and  told  him  so  very 
heartily,  and  his  surprise  was  great. 

I  recall  little  of  his  earlier  sermons.  When 
he  had  been  in  college  perhaps  eighteen  months 
or  two  years  he  read  in  class  two  sermons  at 
short  intervals  which  marked  a  very  distinct 
advance  on  his  earlier  efforts.  One  was  from 
the  text  2  Peter  i.  i>-8,  “Add  to  your  faith 
virtue,  ’  ’  etc.  And  the  second,  a  still  more 
forcible  one,  on  Titus  ii.  11,  12,  “The  grace  of 
God  that  bringeth  salvation.  ’  ’  etc.  I  watched 
the  progress  of  these  sermons  while  they  were 
‘  ‘  on  the  8to<  ks.  ’  ’  They  were  carefully  written 
in  the  clear  hand  that  his  friends  knew  so 
well,  and  with  hardly  an  erasure,  on  a  large 
ruled  slate,  and  then  as  carefully  transcribed 
on  paper.  By  these  two  sermons  he  first  made 
his  mark  on  the  minds  of  his  fellow-students, 
and  then  on  the  churches  where  he  preached. 
They  are  fine  hearers  in  the  Y orkshire  churches, 
and  I  doubt  not  many  remember  to  this  day  the 
strenuous  living  words  uttered  by  one  who 
was  even  then  only  a  lad  in  his  ’teens. 

As  a  student  he  was  hard-working  and  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  yet  full  of  boisterous  spirits  and 
the  ringleader  in  any  harmless  frolic  and  prac¬ 
tical  joke.  Unfortunately,  about  the  middle 
of  his  five  years’  course  at  College  he  slept  in 
a  damp  bed  and  contracted  rheumatic  fever 
For  months  he  was  ill,  at  times  his  life  was 
despaired  of,  and  for  long  there  were  grave 
fears  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  complete  his 
College  course  and  enter  the  ministry.  Not 
only  were  his  studies  seriously  interrupted, 
but  he  was  left  with  a  weakness  of  the  heart 
from  which  he  never  fully  recovered.  All 
through  his  busy  ministry  he  suffered  sharp 
attacks  resembling  those  of  angina  pectoris, 
and  that  caused  great  concern  both  to  himself 
and  friends.  This  long-standing  weakness, 
acted  upon  by  the  heavj%  relentless  strain  of 
recent  years,  has  taken  him  from  us  just  when 
his  powers  seemed  at  their  ripest. 

After  declining  overtures  from  other  churches, 
he  accepted  a  call  to  Bolton.  Some  weeks  be¬ 
fore  his  College  term  should  have  expired  he 
left  to  recruit  his  health  in  prospect  of  his  set¬ 
tlement.  He  began  his  ministry  at  St.  George’s 
road  on  the  first  Sunday  of  1875,  the  day  on 
which,  singularly  enough,  I  entered  on  the 
pastorate  of  the  church  that  sent  him  to  Col¬ 
lege. 

He  has  often  spoken  to  me  aboirt  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  his  life  at  Bolton.  He  found  his 
people  there  sympathetic,  large-minded,  respon¬ 
sive  to  his  best.  There  he  grew  fast.  He  l)e- 
came  a  power,  not  only  there,  but  throughout 
Lancashire. 

On  his  removal  to  Wolverhampton  he  found 
the  still  larger  sphere  eminently  congenial. 
His  influence  in  the  denomination  increased 
year  by  year.  One  has  sometimes  heard  it  im¬ 
plied  that  he  owed  his  reputation  mainly  to 
his  having  declined  to  succeed  Beecher,  and 
that  but  for  the  sudden  fame  this  gave  him  he 
would  have  continued  an  unknown  man.  To 
some  extent  and  among  some  circles  no  doubt 


he  owed  much  to  this,  but  I  have  always 
maintained  that  the  only  effect  of  it  was  to 
give  him  at  once  what  he  would  certainly  have 
gained  in,  say,  five  years.  I  was  with  him 
during  the  few  anxious  days  wherein  he  was, 
in  great  perplexity,  considering  the  call  to 
Plymouth  Church.  The  inducements  held  out 
to  secure  his  acceptance  were  almost  overpow¬ 
ering,  but  he  dealt  with  the  problems  presented 
to  him  in  his  own  high-minded  way.  He  reso¬ 
lutely  brushed  on  one  side  considerations  that 
would  have  been  paramount  to  men  of  more 
worldly  .spirit.  Soon  after  this  crisis  was 
passed  the  close  associations  of  our  college  days 
were  again  renewed,  when  I  became  his  col¬ 
league  in  Wolverhampton.  Of  the  eight  years 
wherein  we  were  thus  thrown  into  closest 
contact  I  need  say  but  little,  as  by  this  time 
his  name  had  become  a  household  word  in  our 
Free  Churches.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  those 
who  knew  him  best  in  his  home-life,  in  his 
relations  to  his  church,  and  as  a  fellow-towns¬ 
man  were  those  who  held  him  in  higliest  re¬ 
gard.  Genial,  frank  and  brotherly  to  his  fel¬ 
low-ministers,  he  was  the  life  and  soul  of  their 
Fraternal,  and  was  never  too  busy  to  attend 
that  gathering.  Multitudes  sought  his  help 
and  advice  in  all  sorts  of  emergencies  and  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  found  him  sympathetic  in  spirit 
and  sound  in  judgment.  He  was  wise  and 
courageous  in  the  administration  of  a  large 
church  with  many  dependent  interests.  That 
church  made  large  sacrifices  on  behalf  of  their 
sister-churches  and  the  larger  interests  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  in  sparing  their  pastor  for 
the  large  and  arduous — too  arduous — ministry 
to  which  he  was  called.  They  showed  a  noble 
spirit  in  every  crisis  through  which  they  had 
to  pass,  and  for  the  long  spaces  during  which 
their  pastor  was  laid  aside.  It  was  in  his  own 
church  and  among  his  own  people  that  he  was 
seen  at  his  best.  His  intimate  friends  .saw 
what  the  acquaintance  could  not  always  see — 
a  tender-hearted,  generous,  sympathetic,  lov¬ 
able  man,  full  of  kindness  and  gentleness. 

I  have  heard  many  of  his  finest  efforts  as  an 
orator,  both  on  the  religious  and  political  plat¬ 
forms;  he  held  they  were  but  one.  I  Imve 
heard  some  of  his  greatest  sermons ;  have  been 
uplifted  by  his  man-ellous  prayers,  so  rapt  in 
their  vision  of  God,  so  vast  in  their  aspiration, 
so  sympathetic  with  earth’s  sorrows;  have 
mar\’elled  at  his  readiness  and  tact  when  some 
crisis  has  ari.sen  fraught  with  danger.  I  have 
seen  how  not  only  he  has  always  risen  to  a 
great  ot^casion,  but  how  he  has  uplifted  and 
glorified  some  small  occasion  by  some  mighty 
and  magnetic  utterance ;  but  I  have  never  heard 
him  with  greater  delight  than  in  his  Thursday 
evening  talks  to  his  people  in  the  lecture-room 
of  his  church,  his  very  finest  of  all  on  some 
text  in  the  chapter  I  have  chanced  to  read 
while  conducting  the  devotional  service  before 
the  address.  I  have  received  countless  testi¬ 
monies  as  to  the  effect  of  his  preaching  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  his  ministry — testimonies  as 
to  its  arrestive  power  over  the  thoughtless ;  in 
its  presentation  of  truth  to  the  perplexed  in 
mind ;  and,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  in  the  way 
he  helped  to  make  Christianity  credible  to  the 
whole  man. 
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One  scarce  dare  speak  of  his  home-life,  or 
speak  of  his  beloved  wife,  to  w^hom  so  many 
hearts  are  turning  in  profouudest  sympathy, 
of  what  she  was  in  his  household  and  life. 
Wise,  tactful,  bright,  industrious,  with  a  vigi¬ 
lance  for  his  health  that  never  flagged,  many 
a  time  oppressed  with  anxiety  as  he  was  pros- 
tratetl  by  attacks  that  were  feared  to  be  pre¬ 
monitory  of  great  weakness,  she  shared  with 
him  to  the  full  the  burden  of  a  laborious  min¬ 
istry.  Many  and  many  a  time  has  he  spoken  of 
all  he  owed  to  her,  and  to  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Martin,  whose  home  at  SonthiKjrt  always  offered 
him  shelter  and  loving  care  in  weeks  of  weari¬ 
ness  and  suffering.  As  a  father  he  was  almost 
i<leal.  He  guarde<i  his  children  with  sedulous 
<-are,  could  always  make  leisure  to  share  their 
romps  and  frolics,  and  to  enter  into  all  their 
interests. 

Now  he  is  gone — gone  in  his  prime,  gone 
just  wlien  we  were  rejoicing  in  his  tentative 
resumption  of  his  work ;  gone,  as  it  seemed  to 
us.  with  years  of  his  best  service  before  him. 
And  so  it  is.  With  him  “The  best  is  yet  to 
be,  ’  ’  though  his  ministry,  save  as  a  gracious 
re<'ollection  and  an  inspiring  influence,  has 
l»assed  from  earth. 

S(  HOOLS  (  OI.LE(H:s. 

And  here  is  a  gift  which  couples  w'ell  with 
Mr.  Armour’s  to  the  Chicago  Institute,  or 
those  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rot'kefeller  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  the  same  city.  We  read  that  when 
‘  •  proffered  gifts  for  free  libraries  are  bestowed, 
Andrew  Carnegie  will  have  expended  $8,000,- 
000  for  books  for  the  unrestricted  use  of  the 
residents  of  a  number  of  cities  and  towns.  The 
record  is  a  splendid  one,  and  may  well  excite 
emulation  among  men  of  wealth  who  want  to 
bt‘  philanthropists.  Mr.  Carnegie  .says  he  found 
a  free  library  of  four  hundred  volumes  a  great 
service  when  he  ‘  was  a  hard-working  lad  down 
in  Allegheny,  Pennsylvania,  ’  and  .so  he  has 
established  complete  institutions  for  the  benefit 
of  hard-working  lads  and  various  others.  ’  ’ 
Estimating  influences,  the  party  or  parties 
who  got  together  tho.se  four  hundred  books  in 
Allegheny  and  put  them  at  the  disposal  of  the 
youth  and  others  of  that  day,  were  “building 
lietter  than  they  knew.  ’  ’  Scotland,  where  Mr. 
Carnegie  was  bom,  and  America  are  both 
profiting  by  the  “bent”  thus  at;quired. 

Mr.  Brayton  Ives  is  a  collector  of  much  and 
varied  experience,  but  even  he  has  been  de- 


FOR  30c.  WE  WILL  SEND 

1  pkt.  Verbena  MaTflower— Lowl.v  clusters 
of  bloom  in  snape  and  color  exactly  like  the  Trait- 
Ink  Arbutus  (or  Mayflower)  and  with  the  same 
exquisite  fragrance.  Greatest  Novelty  this  year.  .2.'> 
1  pkt.  Oiaut  Rainbow  Leaved  Coleus....  .'A* 
1  “  Jap.  Chrysanthenium  Aster-Grand  .20 
1  “  Perpetnal  Blooming  ('arnation...  .15 

1  “  Liliput  Xiniiias— Mixed;  very  line . 10 

1  bulb  Large  Flf>wer’g  Qneen  Amaryllis.  .25 
1  "  New  (iiant  Fancy  Italian  Cnnna..  J20 
1  “  <>olden  .Moutbi'elia— Newand  fine...  .15 

3  “  New  Iliant  («iadious  Childs! . 30 

1  plant  Everblooming  Chrysanthcninm— 
New,  double,  snow-white,  and  blooms  profusely 

from  July  to  Jan.  Greatest  plant  noveltv . 25 

and  TjIE  MAYFLOWER  MONTHLY’  MAGAZINE 
4i  moiitha;  illustrated— fine  colored  plates— devoteil 
to  Flowers  and  Gardening.  The  above  1*J  Genuine 
and  Valuable  Floral  Noveltie.s,  worth  <2.05,  May 
flower  and  Catalogue,  all  by  mall,  for  30  cts. 

OCR  tiREAT  CATAX.0GI:E  of  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants  and  Bare  New  Fruits; 
pr<]fusely  Illustrated :  Magalllcent  Large  Colored 
PlatMt  IG  pages;  FREE  to  any  who  expect  to  order. 

ilOHK  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Floral  m,  K.  Y. 


WHYNOTSAYEIT? 

When  It  comes  to  buying  &  vehicle  of  any  kind  yon  may  just  as 
well  save  all  the  money  In  the  transaction  above  the  manufao* 
turer*B  price.  No  need  to  pay  added  commlssious  and  expenses  of 
Iddleme 


traveliac  ealeeBsen*  mid 


aea,  dealers*  acenU*  ete* 


Re.  717  Csaepy«Tsp  Sarrey*  with  dMble  feaders. 
Prlee,  complete,  with  esrtslss  all  sroasd,  tUrm 
aprse*  ■■■■hideg  laap*  sad  pale  er  bhafU,  $68; 
ss  feed  as  Mils  far  a  100. 


WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 

but  sell  direct  from  oar  factory  at  wholesale  prlcea  W e  are  the 
lan^at  manatactarera  of  veklclee  aad  haraess  la  the  world 
selllog  to  the  coaaamer  exclusively. 

IN  VEHICLES  WE  MAKE 

Rochawav*.  Surrrys,  Traps,  Phae¬ 
tons.  Htanhopes,  Driving  Wagons, 

Top  Buggies.  Open  and  Top  Roao 
Wagons,  Spring  Wagons.  Delivery 
Wagons.  Milk  Wagons  and  Wag- 
sarttes.  In  harness  we  make  either  single 


doable  harness  suitable  to  all  the  above  vehicles  and  heavy  team  use. 

SEND  FOR  LARGE  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

ELKHART  **  A  IH'cfc  ^  ELKHART,  INDIANA. 


ceived.  The  amiouncemeut  is  made  that  he 
has  brought  suit  against  a  Loudon  firm  of 
booksellers  to  recover  $4,374  which  he  paid  for 
what  purported  to  be  au  origiual  letter  written 
by  Christoplier  Columbus,  but  which  turned 
out  to  be  only  a  skilful  photographic  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  original  letter. 

The  twentieth  anniversary  and  eleventh 
graduating  exercises  of  tlie  Indian  Industrial 
Sch(x»l  at  Carlisle,  Peuu.sylvania,  will  be  held 
on  February’  28th  and  March  1st  and  2d.  On 
Tuesday  evening  there  will  be  a  lecture  btdore 
the  literary  societies  by  J.  Wells  Chainpiiey, 
artist;  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  gymnastics, 
calisthenics,  drill,  and  inspection  of  industries, 
with  addresses  and  music  in  the  evening;  on 
Thursday  morning  the  scIkxjIs  will  be  inspected 
and  in  the  afternoon  the  commencement  exer¬ 
cises  will  be  held.  Major  R.  H.  Pratt  has  been 
superintendent  of  this  school  from  its  origin. 

.AX  UIPERILLED  WORK. 

Early  in  the  history  of  his  mi.ssion  to  France, 
Dr.  McAll  gathered  the  children  together  for 
religious  instruction.  That  which  in  our  coun¬ 
try  would  be,  even  in  the  most  desolate  place, 
comparatively  easy,  the  conduct  of  a  Sabbath - 
school,  because  of  the  ease  with  which  helps 
and  appliances  can  be  procured,  was  at  first 
necessarily  confined  to  the  telling  of  Bible 
stories  and  the  teaching  of  h3rmus  line  by  liue. 
The  Sunday-school,  as  we  know  it,  is  an  exotic 
in  France,  but  it  has  taken  kindly  to  the  blood 
enriched  soil  of  the  noble  Huguenots  and  from 
this  iusigniefiaut  beginning  has  grown  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  McAll  Mission  work,  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important,  although  inconspic¬ 
uous,  factors  in  the  sure  and  steady  progress  of 
the  evangelization  of  France. 

The  ca.sual  observer  does  not  realize  the  pov¬ 
erty  of  resource  of  France  in  such  things,  sim¬ 
ply  because  he  does  not  think  of  it.  Response 
is  quick  where  actual  need  is  plainly  demon¬ 
strated.  We  all  know  there  are  certain  things 
that  are  most  important  in  mission  work 
among  children  who  are  destitute  of  any  sym¬ 
pathetic  home  assistance,  and  have  not  even  a 
Bible.  Such  helps  as  picture  rolls  of  Scripture 
.scenes  to  hang  on  walls,  and  small  flowered  or 
illuminated  cards  with  texts,  which  can  be 
taken  home  and  committed  to  memory  are  not 
luxuries  but  necessities,  in  such  cases.  These 
things  caimot  be  procured  in  France  and  are 
not  known  iu  its  trade.  Some  years  ago  one  of 
our  countrymen,  feeling  this  deficiency,  ar¬ 
ranged  at  his  own  expense  or  responsibility  to 
seud  picture  rolls  and  cards,  upon  which  the 
French  texts  could  be  properly  printed  in  Paris 
Financial  embarrassment  eventually  forced  the 
withdrawal  of  this  generous  aid,  but  the  Amer¬ 
ican  McAll  Association  took  it  up,  as  the  cards, 
etc. ,  had  become  well  nigh  iudispensable.  This 
aud  other  helps  such  as  we  enjoy,  cost  monev! 
As  the  cards  have  to  be  specially  printed,  the 
manufacturers  are  not  wiling  to  do  fewer  than 
five  thousand  at  a  time. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  au  average  of 
twenty-five  dollars  a  year^will  provide  the.se 


necessaries  for  each  school  of  the  McAll  Mis¬ 
sion  iu  France.  An  effort  has  been  made  to 
interest  American  Sunday-schools  in  the  work, 
each  school  being  respnsible  for  some  one 
school  in  France.  For  a  time  this  effort  met 
with  good  success.  A  number  of  Sunday- 
schools  iu  this  and  other  cities  pledged  twenty- 
five  dollars  each  to  the  Sunday-school  work  of 
the  McAll  Mission.  But  of  late  there  has  been 
a  sad  falling  off ;  many  of  these  pledges  have 
been  abandoned  and  the  Committee  find  them¬ 
selves  so  d(*eply  in  debt  that  they  will  be  forced 
to  abandon  this  work,  unless  the  Sunday- 
schools  of  America  will  give  of  their  abund¬ 
ance  to  the  soul-hungry  children  of  France. 
Think  of  a  Sunday-school  where  seats  are  so 
scarce  aud  children  so  plenty  that  they  sit 
three  on  a  chair!  This  not  at  Christmas  time, 
but  ten  mouths  iu  the  year.  Think  of  children 
whose  only  opportunity  to  study  the  Bible  is 
from  these  little  text  cards,  and  who  yet  know 
dozens,  scores,  even  hundreds  of  texts  by 
heart !  Surely,  if  it  was  brought  home  to  any 
school  in  this  country,  that  all  that  is  needed 
to  keep  up  such  a  school  iu  France  is  the  petty 
gifts  of  rweuty-five  dollars  for  their  contribu¬ 
tion  fund,  they  would  rejoice  to  associate  them¬ 
selves  thus  with  the  children  of  France.  Every 
card  and  picture  sent  over  is  used  and  used 
again.  “The  large  wall  pictures  prepared  iu 
this  country  to  accompany  the  International 
lessons,  with  the  small  illustrated  cards  bear¬ 
ing  the  lesson  text,  have  proved  to  be  almost 
indi.spen.sable.  ’  ’  They  must  be  sent  from  here, 
are  not  cheap,  and  the  duty  enhances  the  cost. 
An  instance  is  told  of  a  child,  ill  with  a 
lingering  malady.  Two  of  the  large  wall  pic¬ 
tures  were  given  her  as  a  special  recompense, 
for  she  liad  been  regular  iu  attendance  until 
she  could  go  no  more.  MTien  lier  teacher  came 
to  see  her  and  asked  if  she  would  be  afraid  to 
die,  she  stretched  out  her  little  arms  to  the 
pictures  with  a  look  of  unutterable  love,  say¬ 
ing,  “I  rejoice  to  go  into  my  Saviour’s  arms; 
he  draws  me  to  himself.  ’  ’  She  died  iu  joy, 
seeing  her  room  ‘  ‘  filled  with  loving  angels.  ’  ’ 

The  children  take  the  cards  to  their  home, 
where  no  word  of  God  otherv’ise  conies.  They 
learn  the  texts  readily  and  as  reward  for  at¬ 
tendance,  etc.,  receive  under  proper  restric¬ 
tions,  a  Bible  or  Testament. 

Subscriptions  of  twenty-five  dollars  from  in¬ 
dividuals  or  schools  will  care  for  a  school  en¬ 
tirely.  But  auy  sum  added  to  the  general 
fund,  uo  matter  how  small,  will  be  of  invalua¬ 
ble  assistance.  The  Evangelist  will  gladly  take 
charge  of  any  sums  contributed  aud  sent  to  the 
proper  Coimuittee. 

Shall  this  work  cease?  Mugt  it  cease  be¬ 
cause  ‘  ‘  we  whose  souls  are  lighted,  ’  ’  iu  turn, 
the  “lamp  of  life  deuy?” 

“  I  cannot  work  my  soul  to  save. 

My  Lord  that  work  hath  done. 

But  I  can  work  like  any  slave 
For  love  of  his  dear  Son. 

“  For  we  must  )/iiv,  if  we  would  heeit 
The  (food  thini;s  from  above ; 

Ceasini;  to  (/fiv,  we  cease  to  liai'f,— 

Such,  tile  law  of  liod’s  love.” 

L. 


▼ 


•  * 
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I>R.  THARLES  E.  WEST. 

Ninety  Years  YniiiiK. 

A  pleasant  company  gathered  in  Brooklyn 
last  Thursday  evening  to  mark  with  well  de¬ 
served  honors  and  congratulations  the  ninetieth 
birthday  of  the  widely  knowui  and  much  loved 
educator,  Dr.  Charles  E.  West.  , 

Four  years  ago  the  Doctor  withdrew  from 
active  connection  with  the  Brooklyn  Heights 
Seminary  to  secure  the  rest  and  quiet  needful  at 
his  advanced  age ;  but  from  his  adjacent  home 
in  Pierrepout  street  he  has  watched  the  progress 
of  the  Seminary  with  a  fatherly  interest  and  it 
was  appropriate  that  his  friends,  in  planning 
for  this  reception,  should  arrange  to  hold  it 
in  the  parlors  of  the  Seminary  on  Montague 
street,  where  he  had  resided  and  taught  and 
labored  as  President  for  the  last  quarter  cen¬ 
tury  of  his  career  as  educator.  The  rooms  in 
which  he  had  so  long  been  wont  to  meet  his 
students  and  friends  were  filled  with  flowers, 
and  standing  among  them,  with  his  two  devoted 
daughters  and  a  group  of  intimate  frieiuls  about 
him.  Dr.  West  received  the  greetings  of  a  con¬ 
tinuous  stream  of  friends— co-laborers  in  educa¬ 
tion,  former  pupils  and  representatives  of  the 
Christian  and  intellectual  circles  of  Brooklyn. 
An  address  was  made  by  his  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Storrs,  and  one  by  Hon.  St.  Clair  McKel- 
way,  both  fxill  of  warm  expressions  of  esteem 
and  rejoicing.  Dr.  Storrs  said  that  having 
been  largely  instrumental  in  bringing  Dr.  West 
to  take  charge  of  the  Seminary  early  in  the 
‘  ‘  sixties,  ’  ’  and  having  been  in  closest  associa¬ 
tion  with  him  ever  since,  he  felt  i)eculiar  in-  j 
terest  and  joy  on  this  occasion,  alike  in  the  j 
great  work  of  Christian  education  that  Dr.  j 
West  had  done  and  in  the  hope  that  he  might  j 
yet  enjoy  years  of  rest  and  honor.  Mr.  McKel- 
way  recalled  the  hopes  and  congratulations  ex¬ 
pressed  by  himself  at  an  occasion  ten  years  ago, 
looking  forward  to  this  time,  and  said  that  as 
Dr.  West  had  apparently  grown  no  older  since 
then  he  would  now  gladly  anticipate  being 
present  at  the  Doctor’s  centennial.  Both  the 
speakers  referred  to  numerous  instances  of 
longevity  among  educators,  and  attributed  it 
to  the  youthfuluess  of  heart  and  spirit  main¬ 
tained  by  loving  and  enthusiastic  intercourse 
with  a  constant  succession  of  youthful  minds. 

The  evening  was  one  long  to  be  remembered 
by  those  present,  and  Dr.  West’s  many  pupils, 
or  rather  daughters,  from  Rutgers  Institute  and 
the  Buffalo  Female  Academy  as  well  as  the 
Brooklyn  Heights  Seminarj’  will  all  unite  in 
loving  tributes  to  his  work  and  worth. 

‘  We  live  in  deeds,  not  years-  in  tiiounhts.  not  breatlis  - 

In  feeliiiKS,  not  in  flKUres  on  a  dial ; 

We  should  count  time  by  heart  throbs. 

He  most  lives 

Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  iH'st.” 


<)FFKItIN’<i  tut  COl.I.KtTHIN? 

To  many  there  may  .seem  to  be  a  distinction 
without  a  difference  in  the  two  words ;  or  rather, 
the  difference  may  seem  to  be  that  Presby¬ 
terians  commonly  use  one  word.  Episcopalians 
the  other.  Perhaps  the  difference  lies  deeper 
than  that,  as  the  following  seems  to  show : 

A  small  boy  had  a  dog  which  he  had  named 
Fido.  One  da}’  at  dinner  the  boy’s  father 
noticed  him  take  the  best  portion  of  the  roaist- 
beef  which  had  fallen  to  his  lot,  and  place  it 
on  another  plate.  Upon  imiuiry,  ’the  father 
learned  that  the  meat  was  for  the  dog  Fido. 

‘  ‘  My  son,  ’  ’  said  the  father,  ‘  ‘  it  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  if  you  ate  that  meat  yourself,  and  gave  Fido 
some  of  the  scraps  which  are  left.  ’  ’  The  boy 
protested ;  but  the  father  was  obdurate. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meal,  the  boy  took 
out  to  Fido  a  plate  heaped  with  scraps  of  the 
roast.  ‘  ‘  Here,  Fido,  ’  ’  said  the  boy,  ‘  ‘  I  wanted 
to  make  you  an  offering,  but  here  is  only  a  col¬ 
lection.  ’  ’ — Exchange. 

WOMAN’S  WORK  ANI>  W.VOFIS. 

Must  not  an  improvement  in  wages  come 
I  about  ‘  ‘  through  social  and  industrial  changes,  ’  ’ 

.  and  not  by  legislative  enactment? 

The  alleged  difference  in  wages  paid  to  men 
and  women  for  the  same  work  is  constantly 
j  (luoted  as  an  example  of  injustice  that  should 
j  be  righted,  yet  those  who  have  thoroughly  in- 
I  vestigated  this  matter  assert  that  in  very  few 
j  cases  is  there  such  a  uniformity  of  condition 
between  men  and  women  workers  as  to  a<lmit 
of  the  conclusion  that  the  work  in  given  cases 
Ih  equal. 

Women  often  earn  less  than  men  because  they 
produce  less ;  when  what  they  do  is  valued  in 
the  market  at  a  lower  rate,  it  is  often  because 
of  its  smaller  (piantity,  sometimes  because  of 
its  inferior  (luality. 

In  one  occupation,  that  of  teaching,  there 
seems  to  be  more  ground  for  the  charge  of  un¬ 
just  proportion  in  compensation  than  in  any 
other,  but  even  here,  the  larger  supply  of 
women  workers,  making  the  competition  more 
intense,  the  temporary  and  intermittent  char¬ 
acter  of  their  work  due  to  their  tendency  to 
marry,  and  the  disability  resulting  from  a  less 
degree  of  physical  vitality,  are  a  partial  ex¬ 
planation  of  what  at  first  sight  .seems  unjust. 

Women  are  in  a  large  manner  supplemental 
wage  owners  many  of  them  being  partially 
maintained  out  of  incomes  other  than  their 
own.  Hence  they  are  willing  to  work  for 
smaller  pay  than  men.  When  women  recognize 
tlie  fact  that  what  is  only  a  bye-industry  to 
them,  a  means  of  earning  pin-money  and  luxu¬ 
ries,  is  to  large  numbers  of  their  sisters  a 
means  of  livelihood,  they  w’ill  not  thoughtlessly 
reduce  their  less  favored  sisters  to  star^-ation 
wages  for  the  gratification  of  their  own  whims. 


A  Good  Complexion 


on  GomI  DlKeHtion. 


This  is  almost  an  axiom,  although  usually  we  are 
apt  to  t  hink  that  cosmetics,  face  powders,  lotions, 
fancy  soaps,  etc.,  are  the  secret  for  securing  a  clear 
complexion. 

But  all  these  are  simply  superficial  assistants.  It 
is  impossible  to  have  a  good  complexion  unless  the 
digestive  organs  perform  their  work  properlv;  un¬ 
less  the  stomach  by  properly  digesting  the  footl 
taken  into  it  furnishes  an  abundance  of  pure  blood 
a  good  complexion  is  impossible. 

This  i.s  the  reason  so  many  ladiesare  using  Stuart's 
Dyspepsia  Tablets,  beca'ase  they  promptly  cure  any 
stomach  trouble,  and  they  have  found  out  that  per¬ 
fect  digestion  means  a  perfect  complexion  and  one 
that  does  not  require  cosmetics  and  powders  to  en¬ 
hance  its  l)eauty. 

Many  ladies  diet  themselves  or  deny  themselves 
many  articles  of  food  solely  in  order  to  keep  their 
complexion  clear. 

When  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  are  used  no  such 
dieting  is  necessary.  Take  these  tablets  and  eat  all 
the  good,  wholesome  food  you  want  and  you  need 
have  no  fear  of  indigestion  nor  the  sallow,  dull  com¬ 
plexion  which  nine  women  out  of  ten  have,  solely 
because  they  are  suffering  from  some  form  of  indi¬ 
gestion. 

Bear  in  mind  that  beauty  proceeds  from  good 
health,  good  health  results  from  perfect  digestion, 
and  we  have  advanced  th^  best  argument  to  induce 
every  man  or  woman  to  give  this  splendid  remedy  a 
trial. 

Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  can  be  found  in  drug 
stores  and  cost  but  50  cents  per  package.  They  are 
prepared  by  the  F.  A.  Stuart  Co.,  Marshall,  Mich. 

If  there  is  any  derangement  of  the  stomach  or 
bowels  they  will  remove  it  and  the  resultant  effects 
are  good  digestion,  good  health  and  a  clear,  bright 
complexion.  Ask  your  druggist  for  the  tablets  and 
a  free  book  on  stomach  diseases. 


PARK  SANITARIUM 


Walter’s  Park  ( Werner eville).  Pa. 


In  the  mountains  of  Penna.,  two  hours  from  Beading 
Terminal,  Phlla.  Most  delightful  air,  water  and  soenery 
For  full  information  address  as  above. 


ELLSWORTH  &  JONES, 

will  issae  Feb.  1st  a  leaflet, 

^‘ONE  PROOF,” 

which  will  be  Interesting  to  Investors. 

This  will  he  mailed  free  on  Inwn  Pfilic  InWfl 
application  to  them  at  lUWO  rails,  iUWO, 

or  523  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bnildlng,  Chicago,  lU., 
.501  John  Hancock  Building,  Boeton. 


Sacred  Songs  No.  I. 

Containing  22(1  Hymns  with  music,  Including  all  the  latest  and 
best  new  songs  of  the  authors  with  othrrs,  825  prr  100.  Sample 
Copy  sent  post  free,  20o. 

C.  K.  EDITION.  250  PIECES. 

together  with  S<'rlpture  Headings,  830  per  100:  83.00  per  doz- 
Sample  Copy  sent  post  free,  23o. 

THE  BIOLOW  a  MAIN  CO..  New  York  and  Chicago. 


D.  S.  M. 

IvERS  &  Pond  Pianos. 


Strictly  First  Class. 

Require  less  tuning  and  prove  more 
durable  than  any  other  pianos  manufac¬ 
tured.  2  2^  purchased  by  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music,  the 
largest  College  of  Music  in  the  world, 
and  over  500  Ivers  &  Pond  Pianos 
used  in  two  hundred  of  the  leading 
colleges  and  institutions  of  learning  in 
the  United  States.  Catalogue  and  val¬ 
uable  information  mailed  free.  Old 
pianos  taken  in  exchange. 


Easy  Payments. 

If  no  dealer  sells  our  pianos  near  you 
we  supply  them  on  time  payments  to 
parties  living  in  any  city  or  village  in  the 
United  States.  A  small  cash  payment 
and  monthly  payments  extending  over 
three  years  secure  one  of  our  pianos. 
We  send  pianos  for  trial  in  your  home, 
even  though  you  live  three  thousand 
miles  away,  and  guarantee  satisfaction 
or  piano  is  returned  to  us  at  our  expense 
for  railway  freights  both  ways.  A  per¬ 
sonal  letter  containing  special  prices 
and  full  description  of  our  easy  pay¬ 
ment  plans,  free  upon  application. 


Ivers  &  Pond  Piano  Company 

110  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


meneely  bell  company, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Cen’l  Manager. 
TMOr,  jr.  r.,  an*  SBW  TOXK  OITT, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 


FAVORABLY  KNOWN  SINCE IBOf:  Dllfrfr 
^  HAVe  FURNISHCD  **.000 A  /./^ 

■L  aHmcM,  SCHOOL  it  arnEn.  AMMUSr. 

WEST* 

‘  CHIMES.  CTe7CATAL06UEIiPRICES  FREE. 


IHHCH,  SCHOOL  ft  OWCT. 

MENEELY  & 

fTEST-TROT. 


PRKSKBY’E  YOFR  EVANGELLSTS. 

Now  that  The  Evangelist  is  published  in  a  shape  con¬ 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wish  a 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  in  the  best  order. 
We  can  supply  such  a  binder  for  60  cents  each,  postage 
prepaid.  Address  The  Evangelist,  156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


In  addreeeing  advertieera  patroniainff  our  tfonr- 
nal  kindly  mention  The  Xvangeltet. 


A 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


March  2,  1899. 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company. 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

HKXRY  HOUGHTON,  Biisines!)  Manager. 

Terms,  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
In  clubs  of  five  or  more,  $2.50  each.  The  paper  will 
also  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three 
months  for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 

Contributions  will  be  paid  for  on  publication.  Un¬ 
available  articles,  if  accompanied  by  postage,  will  be 
promptly  returned. 

Advertising  Rates  30  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices  10 
cents  a  line. 

All.  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money 

order,  iKJSt-oftice  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Post-office  orders  should  be  made  ptiyable  at  New  York 

Post-office,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  THE  EVANGELIST, 

156  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 


Entered  at  the  Poet-office  at  Xew  I'ori  ae  eecotid-claee  r/util 
tfiatter. 


APPOIXTMEXTS  A\D  jySTITVTIONS. 

THE  HOARDS. 


Home  Missions 
Foreign  Missions 
Church  Erection, 
Education,  -  -  - 

Publication  and  S.  S.  W ork. 
Ministerial  Kellef  - 
Freedmen.  -  .  - 

Aid  for  Colleges, 


136  Fifth  Are.  New  York. 

l.tlS  Walnut  St.,  Phlla. 

516  Market  St..  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
-  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
KSTABLISBEU  in  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  e  .'angelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
1.603  new  schools  started  in  1838;  alsoSSfrontlerchurches  from 
schools  previously  established.  75  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  in  the  blessing.  125.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Bancroft,  Dls.  Secretary, 

158  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  YALE  .MISSSION.YRY  BAND  C.YMPAIGN. 

Doubtless  no  five  young  men  of  all  the  bright  fellows 
who  graduated  in  ’98  from  Yale  have  impressed  their  in- 
fiuence  upon  so  mpny  lives  as  the  little  group  who  cove¬ 
nanted  with  each  other  to  give  their  next  twelve  months 
to  visiting  the  young  jieople’s  societies  in  the  lai'ger  cit¬ 
ies,  and  rousing  them  to  new  zeal  for  the  cause  of  mis¬ 
sions.  The  young  men  are  Messrs.  I).  B.  Eddv,  C.  B. 
Gage,  .T.  L.  Thurston,  C.  V.  Vickrey  and  A.  B.  Williams. 
They  are  prominently  connected  with  the  Student  Vol¬ 
unteer  movement;  while  not  under  its  auspices,  they 
work  in  hearty  co-i^ration  therewith.  They  are  en¬ 
tirely  loyal  to  the  Missionary  Societies  of  the  various 
denominations,  and  work  only  in  ways  that  areapproved 
by  the  Missionary  Boards  and  officers  thereof. 

Having  visited  cities  like  Wa.shington,  Philadelphia, 
Cleveland.  Detroit,  and  meeting  a  ready  restxmse.  thev 
have  accepted  tlie  invitation  of  the  Epworth  League,  tli'e 
Baptist  Young  People’s  Union  and  the  New  S'ork  City 
Christian  Endeavor  Union  to  conduct  a  missionary 
campaign  in  this  city  from  Mar(;h  11th  to  16th.  Plan’s 
are  lieing  arranged  for  a  mighty  missionary  propaganda. 

The  work  will  lie  conducted  without  expense  to  the 
churches  or  societies.  In  this  movement  “collections  ” 
have  no  part ;  the  whole  purpose  is  to  engage  the  young 
people  in  our  various  churclies  to  do  their  part  in  mak¬ 
ing  it  jMissihle  for  our  Board  to  hold  the  fields  already 
occupied,  and  to  make  missions  “a  war  of  conquest  and 
not  a  wrecking  expedition.’’  This  will  he  accomplished 
through  an  arous^  and  intelligent  conception  of  the 
fields,  the  earnest  calls  for  the  Gospel  and  the  young 
men  and  women  students  appealing  in  vain  to  la-  sent. 

Twoojiening  meetings  will  be  held  on  Saturday  even¬ 
ing,  Maix'h  lltli.  at  eight :  the  uptown  meeting  in  the 
Harlem  Presbyterian  Church,  12.5th  Street  and  Madison 
Avenue;  the  downtown  meeting  in  Calvary  Baptist 
Church.  57th  Street,  between  6th  and  7th  Avenues.  At 
these  two  opening  conferences  delegations  from  every 
^■iety  in  the  city  will  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
in  detail  the  special  methods  which  have  pnived  so  suc¬ 
cessful  in  other  cities.  On  Sunday,  March  12th,  the 
members  of  the  Band  will  speak  in  various  churches. 

The  city  has  been  divided  into  four  sei'tions.  Simul¬ 
taneous  meetings  will  be  held  in  each  section  on  Mon¬ 
day,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  evenings;  a  different  cen¬ 
tre,  however,  in  each  section  will  be  occupied  each  even¬ 
ing,  with  change  of  speakers.  The  idea  is  to  get  within 
convenient  distance  of  every  church  in  the  city.  final 
rally  will  Ik-  held  on  Thursday  evening.  >Ian-h  16th. 

The  movement  has  the  endorsi'ment  of  the  national 
officers  of  the  various  young  (H-ople’s  societies,  the  Sec¬ 
retaries  of  the  various  Missionary  Boards,  and  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  i>astors. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Svbup  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  ‘Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Southing  Syrup"  and  take  no  other  kind. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOB  PBOMOTINO  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  POBT  OF  NEW  Y'OBK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.’*)  Chartered  In  1819.  Sup¬ 
ports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’  Church,  46 
Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily  religious  services 
In  Lecture  Room  and  Its  Branch.  128  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  nation- 
alitlea  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor. 
wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  President. 
Theophii.us  a.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y. 
E.  Hicks  Herrick,  Treas. 

No.  15  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY', 

76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  183.3,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  Sea¬ 
men;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailors'  Home  In  New  York; 
puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  Port  of 
New  York;  publishes  the -Sailor*’  Magazine,  the  Seatnan'e  Friend, 
and  the  Lite  Boat.  .Tames  W.  Ei.W’ELI..  Pres.;  W.  C.  Stur- 
GES,  Treas.;  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 


HEALTHFUL  CEREAL  IMtEPAR.YTlONS. _ 

I'  The  heart  of  barley,  entirely  free  from  bran  or  hulls, 
makes  a  palatable  cereal  food,  which  not  only  nourishes 
those  who  enjoy  health,  but  is  an  efficient  diuretic 
emollient,  nutritive  and  tonic  agent  in  cases  of  diges¬ 
tive  disorders  or  intestinal  irritation.  This  new  and 
valuable  food  is  prepared  by  Farwell  &  Rhines,  Water- 
town,  N.  Y.  It  is  recommended  by  physicians  as  inval¬ 
uable  in  Bright’s  disease  and  other  disimses  of  the  kid¬ 
neys  and  liver,  and  it  is  a  palatable,  attractive  break¬ 
fast  dish  for  those  in  good  health.  Analysis  of  Barley 
Crystals  shows  that  it  contains  99.1  per  cent,  of  the  pur¬ 
est  flesh,  blood,  brain,  nerve,  bone  and  muscle-building 
food.  Farwell  &  Khines  are  also  makers  of  the  noteii 
“Gluten  Flour,’’  “Special  Diabetic  Flour,’’  and  “K.  C. 
Wliole  Wlicat  Flour.’’  Their  goods  have  conic  to  lie 
known  as  the  “Criss  Cross  Cereals,’’  the  crisscross  lines 
on  the  face  of  eacli  package  lieing  a  iwrt  of  ttieir  trade 
mark. 


f^The  YVoiiieii's  I’resbyterial  Soeli-ty  is  to  hold  its  An¬ 
nual  Meeting  at  three  o’clock  on  the  afternoonof  March 
9th  in  Assembly  Hall.  Interesting  specclies  are  prom¬ 
ised.  There  will  be  exercises  by  children  belonging  to 
various  mission  bands  in  the  city,  and  special  music. 

L.aura  H.  Eli.inwood.  KiToiiling  Secretary. 


THE  FITE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 


156  Worth  Street,  New  York. 


Established  to  proride  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  45.060  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 


fully  received.  __  „  ,  , 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:30  to  4:30  P.M.;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
3  P.M.  Dav-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  3  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  p.m.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  .iesup.  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.- 
ARCHIBALD  D.  Russell  Sec.:  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  feupt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  Is  money  for  a  new’  building,  w  e  ur¬ 
gently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 


For  seventy-two  vears  has  been  engaged  In  producing  and  dis¬ 
seminating  Christian  literature  In  1.53  languages  and  dlalecU. 
A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population  can  be  reached  only 
by  this  Society.  ^ 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  Its  colpoi^ 
ters,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries,  millions  of 
the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mission  work  Is  wholly 
denendent  upon  donations  and  legacies,  for  which  It  earnestly 
appeals.  From  $.300  to  8.500  supports  a  rolporter  for  a  year. 
Remit  to  Louis  Tag,  Asst.  Treas.,  10  Fast  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


NOTICE  TO  STOCKHOLDERS. 

New  York,  Feb.  8, 1899. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  The  Evangel¬ 
ist  Publishing  Com^ny  will  be  held  on  the  3d  day  of 
March,  1899,  at  3.30  P.M.,  at  the  office  of  the  company,  at 
156  Fifth  Ave.,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  for  the  purpose 
of  voting  iippn  a  proposition  to  reduce  its  capital  stock 
from  $lw,0(fo,  consisting  of  l,.'i00  shares  of  the  par  value 
of  $100  each,  to  $37,500,  &-  consisting  of  1,500  shares  of  the 
par  value  of  $25.00  each. 

Hbnhy  M.  Field, 

.’OHN  H.  Dky, 

Marshall  F.  Shaw. 

“A  Majority  of  the  Directors.’’ 


PRESlt  VTERIES. 

Presbytery  «>f  Syracuse  at  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  April  10,  at 

3.30  P.M.  A.  H.  Fahnestouk,  Stated  (jlerk. 

Presbytery  of  Cairo  stands  adjourned  to  meet  in  Ol- 
ney.  111.,  April  11,  at  7.30  p.m.  B.  C.  Sw’AN,  S.  C. 

Presbyterv  of  Erie  at  Cambridge  Springs.  Tuesday, 
April  11,  at  7.30  p.  m.  K.  S.  VanCleve,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Dayton  in  Xenia  on  Monday.  April  10, 
at  7.30  P.M.  J.  K.  Gibson,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Kansas  City  on  Tuesday,  April  11,  at 

7.30  P.M.,  in  Warrensburg,  Mo. 

John  fi.  Miller,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Genesee  in  the  church  of  Bergen,  N. 
Y.,  on  Monday,  April  10,  at  7.30  p.m. 

J.  Corwin  Jacks,  Stated  Clerk. 


WOODLAWX  CEMETERY. 

WOODLA'W'N  STATION  (24th  Ward.)  Harlem  Rail¬ 
road  Office,  No.  20  East  23d  Street 


ORGANIST.— Position  wanted  in  a  small  church  desiring 
good  music.  A.  W.  S.,  care  Evangelist. 


Agents  wanted.— Good  live  men  in  every  locality 
to  represent  a  large  Manufacturing  Company  and 
introduce  their  goods.  Steady  employment  and  large 
income  in  good  legitimate  business  assured  to  men  that 
are  honest  and  willing  to  attend  to  business.  References 
required.  Send  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  for  re¬ 
ply  to  The  Rex  Manufacturing  Company,  No.  228 
Chartres  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 


ONE  of  the  best  chorus  choir  directors  in  the  State  Ojien 
for  eng^ement  EUister.  Good  in  prayer-meeting 
and  Sunday  School.  Address,  “Director." care  of  The 
Evangelist. 


We  are  jflad  to  call  attention  to  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  American  Suuday-.school 
Union  will  celebrate  its  seventy-fifth  anniver¬ 
sary  in  the  Academy  of  Music.  Philadelphia, 
on  May  25th,  Morris  K.  Jesnp,  Esq.  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  presiding.  Several  prominent  speakers 
and  leathers  in  Sunday-school  work  will  address 
the  meetings.  The  society  has  organized  over 
100,000  schools,  and  nearly  6,000  churches  have 
grown  out  of  the  work.  It  employs  over  IQO 
missionaries,  chiefiy  in  the  sparsely  settled 
sections  of  our  country.  It  began  its  work 
with  only  one  missionary. 


One  evening  when  Luther  saw  a  little  bird 
perched  on  a  tree  to  rest  there  for  the  night, 
he  said,  “This  little  bird  has  had  its  supper 
and  now  it  is  getting  ready  to  go  to  sleep  here 
quite  secure  and  content,  never  troubling  it.self 
what  its  food  will  be  or  where  it  will  lodge 
on  the  morrow.  Like  David,  it  ‘abides  under 
the  shado5v  of  the  Almighty.  ’  It  sits  on  its 
little  twig  content  and  lets  (vod  take  care.” — 
Selected. 


There  is  some  good  use  for  the  stings  of 
wa.sps,  we  presume,  but  why  human  beings 
should  feel  it  necessarj'  to  develop  .such  mem- 
liers  we  do  not  know.  Yet  some  people  can 
hardly  open  their  lips  but  a  frontal  stinger  goes 
out  to  pierce  some  gentle  spirit.  Graci'  can 
remove  such  stings,  just  as  we  reduce  an  elon¬ 
gated  palate. — Occident. 


All  .YII-Day  Mci-fiiig  for  prayer  and  conference  is  to 
be  held  -specially  for  women  in  the  Second  Collegiate 
Church,  Iicnox  Avenue  and  12;id  Street,  on  March  9th, 
beginning  at  10.30.  Hepreaentative  women  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  denominations  lead  each  hour,  and  all  are  coiilially 
invited.  _ 

ItRlTf.tllY. 

Mrs.  Geo.  Dow  died  Saturday,  Keb.  lllh.  1899,  at  her 
home  in  Cambridge.  Wis.,  after  a  long  illness.  She  was 
Ixirn  in  the  parish  of  Old  Monkland.  Ijjmarkshire,  Scot¬ 
land,  llec.  11. 1811;  came  to  Aiueriea  in  1826;  was  married 
>Iarch  29, 18:{3,  coming  to  the  tlien  Territory  of  YViscon- 
sin  in  1842,  and  has  residcil  in  Cambridge  ever  since.  In 
18.50  she  united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  was 
ever  its  strong  supiiorter,  beloved  hy  all  who  knew  her. 
Her  husband,  to  whom  she  had  been  married  66  years, 
survives  her  at  the  age  of  92.  Tlm‘e  sons  and  three 
daugliters  survive  her.  The  Kev.  Yloses  Breeze  offliatetl 
at  lier  funeral.  M.  B. 


The  next  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian  Union  will  be 
held  at  the  Hotel  Savoy,  Fifty-ninth  Street  and  Fifth 
Avenue,  entnince  on  Fifty-ninth  Street,  Monday  even¬ 
ing,  March  6,  1899.  at  8  o’clock.  Tlie  subject  will  be 
“Savings  and  .Songs  of  tlie  Old  Country,”  by  tlie  Rev. 
Hector  Hall.  D.D.  and  Mrs.  Hall  of  Trov.  N.  Y.  This 
will  b<'  an  evening  of  Si'ottish  lore  and  Scottish  songs. 
There  will  be  a  collation.  Tickets  for  ladies  and  clergy¬ 
men  will  lie  S1..50;  for  all  others  $2.60.  They  may  bo  had 
of  the  President,  120  Broadway,  of  the  Secretary,  111 
Fifth  Avenue,  and  at  the  ,\nicricun  Tract  Society,  10 
East  23<1  Street,  In’t'ore  Mairli  titli. 

James  Yeueaxue,  President. 

Henry  H.  Elliot,  .Secretary. 


NEYY’  PUBLICATION.S. 

Charles  Suribner's  Son.s.  New  York  :  Tlie  Christian 
Conquest  of  ,\sia;  John  Henry  Bari-ows,  D.D.  $1.50. 

E.  H.  Herrick  &  Co..  New  York:  Tlie  Biblical  Museum; 
•Tames  Comper  tiray.  Kevised  witii  additions  from  the 
later  Bihlioal  Literature  by  Kev.  George  M.  Adams,  D.D. 
—  Tlie  Old  Testament,  Vol.  I. ;  Genesis  to  Second  Kings. 

Eaton  &  Mains.  New  York :  The  Eternal  Building,  or 

The  Ylaking  of  Manliooil ;  George  1.  Lemmon.  $1..50. - 

English  Meditative  Lvrios;  Theodore  YV.  Hunt.  Ph.D. 
Litt.D.  $1.00. 

International  Committee  of  Young  SIen's  Chris¬ 
tian  .Yssociations.  New  York:  Christ  in  Hie  (iospel  of 
Mark;  'Williaiii  G.  Ballantine,  LL.D.—  Philippiaiis:  the 
Model  Letters;  William  G.  Ballantine,  LL.D. 

Houghton,  Miffi.ix  &  Co.,  Boston:  The  Wire  Cut¬ 
ters;  M.  E.  M.  Davis.  $1..50. - A  YVest  Point  Wooing  ; 

Clara  lAiuise  Burnham.  $1.25. - Tlie  Federation  of  the 

World  ;  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  LL.D.  $1.00. 

Ginn  &  Company,  Boston:  Prinz  Fru*drich  von  Hom- 
burg.  Bidited  with  notes  by  John  Scholte  Nollen,  Ph.D. 
90  cents. 

Lea  Brothers  &  Co.,  Philadclpliia  :  A  Handbook  of 
Medical  C'liniatology ;  S.  ICdwin  Solly.  M.D.,  M.R.C.S. 

UERIGIHCALS. 

February:  Outing;  The  Christian  City:  In  His  Steps 
Northwest  Magazine :  Presbyterian  Quarterly :  The 
YVestminster  School  Journal. 

March:  Art  Education ;  Self-Culture;  Missionary  Re¬ 
view;  The  Living  Age;  Record  of  Christian  YY'ork*;  At¬ 
lantic  Monthly ;  Current  Literature ;  American  Messen¬ 
ger;  Bible  Reader:  Sunday  Magazine;  YN'liat  to  Eat; 
Woman’s  YY'ork  for  YY'oman ;  Sunday-school  Lesson 
Illustrator:  Young  People's  Missionary;  Magazine  of 
Art;  The  Quiver;  Cassell's  Little  Ones. 

REPORTS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

Thirty-Second  Annual  Report  of  the  B’ree  Home  for 
Destitute  Young  Girls.  .Taiiuary  1,  1899. 

Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Babies’  Ho.spital  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 

Eighty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  Ixing  Island  Bible 
Soi'lety.  Novemtier  1.5,  1898. 

Hembree’s  Eight  Hundred  Test  Questions  and  .Ynswera 
on  the  Bible  ana  Bible  Lands.  25  cents, 

Y'erses:  J.  C.  L.  Clark. 
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A  MEXICAN  PRINCE  IN  ISRAEL. 

Rev.  Isaac  Boyce. 

Oue  of  the  most  remarkable  Mexican  Chris- 
•tiaiis  that  it  has  been  the  writer’s  privilege  to 
meet  in  fourteen  years’  experience  in  mission 
work  in  this  country  died  in  Vera  Cruz  on 
January  loth,  1899. 

His  name  was  Miguel  Garcia.  A  staunch  lib- 
■eral  he  took  up  arms  for  Mexico  in  1862,  and 
served  until  the  war  against  the  French,  and 
later  against  Maximilian,  terminated  with  the 
surrender  of  Queretaro.  He  was  then  almost 
forty  years  of  age.  The  fortunes  of  war  having 
left  him  near  Vera  Cruz  when  peace  came  to 
his  unhappy  country,  he  settled  in  that  city. 
He  had  no  trade,  .so  he  drifted  in  as  a  steve¬ 
dore  and  cargador  about  the  wharves.  A  few 
years  later  he  married  and  settled  on  a  vacant 
lot  in  the  city  soon  after  his  marriage  and 
built  an  humble  shanty  on  it.  Here  he  lived 
for  a  number  of  years,  when  the  city  council 
issued  an  edict  that  persons  who  had  made  im¬ 
provements  on  public  land  could,  by  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  stipulated  amount  per  s<inare  yard  and 
payment  of  back  taxes,  acquire  title  to  the  land. 
Du  Miguel  by  hard  work  and  rigid  economy 
was  able  to  raise  the  sum  necessary  and  secure 
his  lot.  As  age  began  to  tell  on  him  he  bought 
a  donkey  and  worked  as  a  water  carrier. 

His  life  was  uneventful  until  the  close  of  the 
year  1886.  Evangelical  work  had  been  begun  in 
Vera  Cruz  some  ten  years  before  and  Du  Miguel 
was  familiar  with  the  name  Proti  stmtU  used  as 
a  term  of  opprobrium.  His  first  wife  had  died 
and  he  had  married  again.  About  November, 
1886,  his  wife,  Dua  Paula,  proposed  that  they 
should  attend  a  Protestant  service ;  they  did  so, 
and  the  result  was  that  within  a  few  months 
the  old  couple  were  hopefully  converted. 

As  a  matter  of  course  they  were  still  very 
imperfectly  instructed,  but  their  progress  in 
grace  and  knowledge  was  remarkable.  They 
were  earnest  Bible  students,  faithful  attend¬ 
ants  on  public  worship  and  in  every  way  gave 
evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  their  conver¬ 
sion.  Soon  they  came  to  take  leading  places 
among  our  people — Du  Miguel  in  the  congrega¬ 
tion  and  Dua  Paula  among  the  women.  A  year 
or  two  later  Du  Miguel  was  elected  ruling  elder 
by  the  congregation  and  held  the  office  until 
his  death.  A  plain  unassuming  man.  he  never 
pushed  himself  forward,  neither  did  he  shirk 
any  responsibility.  He  was  ready  to  lead  in 
prayer  at  all  times  and  was  constant  in  his  efforts 
to  bring  outsiders  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
In  his  simple  straightforward  way  he  conducted 
public  worship  in  our  chapel  when  for  any 
reason  there  was  no  native  worker  to  take 
charge  of  the  service.  His  exhortations  were 
direct  and  pointed,  his  illustrations  homely  and 
sometimes  inelegant,  but  were  readily  grasped 
by  his  hearers. 

As  our  congregation  occupied  a  rented  hall, 
Du  Miguel  became  oue  of  the  moving  spirits 
in  the  matter  of  building  a  chapel  and  con¬ 
tributed  some  ^00.  He  soon  saw,  however, 


HATCH  &  FOOTE, 

Bankers  and  Brokers, 

Mient  Secnrities,  Stocks  ad  Bonds 

Bought  and  Sold  on  CommlMlon. 

No.  3  NASSAU  and  18  WALL  ST.,  N.  T. 
Bstablislied  1867.  Members  M.  T.  Stock  Ezchangs 


Minneapolis  Property. 

•Ve  glye  special  attention  to  the  management  of  HlnneaTOlU 

groperty  for  non-residents,  aiming  to  make  the  property  proonoc 
e  highest  Income  with  the  least  possible  expense  antu  It  can 
be  solo. 

Fifteen  Years’  Elzperlence  with  the  Highest  Snccess  in 
effecting  sales.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  man 
agement  of  your  property,  write  us. 

MflNRV  I  niNPn  at  6  per  cent,  on  Selected  First  Mortgages, 
TlUItCI  LUAltCU  Minneapolis  Improved  Real  Estate,  at  « 
per  cent,  present  actual  cash  value.  References  furnished. 

J.  MoK.  A  F.  8.  THOMPSON, 

■109  Bank  of  Commerce,  Minneapolis,  Hlnn 


that  years  would  pass  before  the  congregation 
would  be  able  to  raise  funds  sufficient  for  build¬ 
ing,  and  that  the  securing  of  a  building  lot 
was  important.  Old  age  was  creeping  on  him 
and  his  wife — he  had  no  children.  He  was 
no  longer  able  to  work  as  a  water  carrier  and 
h^  taken  work  as  a  house  servant.  His  earn¬ 
ings  were  $30  per  month,  so  that  after  giving 
more  than  his  tithe  for  the  support  of  our  work 
his  contributions  for  a  church  building  could 
not  be  large.  But  a  bright  idea  came  to  him. 
He  had  his  own  building  lot  which  would  an¬ 
swer  admirably  for  a  site  for  a  new  church,  and 
after  long  thought  and  prayer  on  the  subject  he 
resolved  to  deed  the  piece  of  ground  to  our  mis¬ 
sion  for  that  purpose. 

This  was  in  the  year  1894.  His  lot,  which 
had  cost  him  some  $300  aside  from  improve¬ 
ments,  had  risen  in  value  until  it  was  worth  at 
least  $1,500.  Du  Migeul  advised  the  Rev.  H.  W. 
Brown  of  his  intention  and  on  November  9th, 
1894,  the  old  man  and  his  wife  deeded  their 
only  jiroperty  in  this  world  to  our  mission 
with  one  single  condition,  namely,  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  live  out  their  days  in  their 
shanty  on  the  rear  of  the  lot.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  parallel  the  case — a  man  of  sixty-five 
years  with  a  wife  some  years  older,  and  almost 
blind,  gave  to  our  work  what  would  have  made 
him  comfortable  for  his  remaining  days.  He 
did  it  not  for  glory  ( for  liis  motives  were  im¬ 
pugned  )  nor  for  gain,  but  for  the  love  of  Christ 
and  his  work  in  Mexico. 

The  congregation  still  continued  adding  to 
the  churcli  fund  and  in  April,  1898,  had  a  little 
less  than  $.500.  Our  mission  had  asked  our 
Board  to  aid  with  $1,000  Mexican  for  a  chapel 
in  Vera  Cruz.  This  was  granted  and  steps 
were  taken  to  begin  the  work.  The  lot  had 
advanced  still  further  in  value  and  when  steps 
were  taken  to  put  up  the  chapel  it  was  worth 
$2, 500.  Du  Miguel  and  his  wife  were  delighted 
at  the  prospect  and  accompanied  the  work  with 
their  earnest  prayers.  Their  fear  had  been 
that  one  or  both  might  be  taken  before  the 
work  was  completed.  Both,  however,  were 
spared  to  see  the  chapel  finished,  and  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  happiest  couple  in  Vera  Cruz  was  Du 
Miguel  and  Dua  Paula  when  in  the  presence  of 
a  large  audience  the  chapel  was  formally  dedi¬ 
cated  on  October  Kith,  1898. 

But  the  good  old  man  was  not  long  spared  to 
enjoy  worship  in  the  chapel.  On  January  6th 
he  was  taken  down  with  paralysis  and  on  Jan¬ 
uary  loth,  just  one  day  less  than  three  months 
after  our  chapel  was  dedicated,  he  died.  His 
was  the  first  funeral  service  from  the  chapel. 
As  we  think  over  our  great  loss  we  cannot  but 
tliiuk  that  a  prince  in  Israel  has  fallen  and  that 
our  work  has  suffered  an  irretrievable  loss. 

Jac.vpa,  Mkxico. 


,V  FISH  TH.VT  SIMNS. 

Does  it  not  seem  odd  that  a  fish  should  be  a 
spinner?  In  the  Mediterranean  Sea  there  is  a 
large  mussel  fish  called  the  Pinna  that  produces 
silk.  This  fish  is  from  one  to  two  feet  in 
length,  and  is  furnished  with  a  tongue-like 
organ  which  it  uses  as  a  weaver  uses  his  shut¬ 
tle,  spinning  multitudes  of  fine  silky  fibres, 
called  the  byssus.  These  fibres,  adhering  to  the 
rocks,  or  sands,  act  as  an  anchor  protecting 
the  shell  from  the  force  of  the  waves,  and  also 
keeping  it  in  an  upright  position.  These 
threads  separately  are  very  fragile,  but  col¬ 
lectively  they  form  a  chain  so  powerful  that  it 
needs  two  or  three  strong  men  to  pull  the 
mussel  from  its  rock.  The  fishermen  who  wish 
to  get  these  Piima  fish  go  out  in  boats,  armed 
with  two  long,  strong  iron  prongs  and  drag  the 
Pinna,  from  the  rocks.  The  great  shell,  when  it 
is  brought  to  the  surface,  is  found  to  be  fringed 
with  beautiful  silky  fibres  about  two  feet  in 
length.  This  is  sold  at  a  high  price,  and  the 
fish  is  eaten  by  fishermen  and  their  families. 


mm 

HAIR 

TURNING 

GRAY? 

What  dees  your  mirror  sarf 
Does  It  tell  you  of  some  Utile 
streaks  of  pay?  Are  yea 
pleased?  Do  your  frleade  of 
the  same  age  show  this  lose 
of  power  also? 

Just  remember  that  pay 
hair  never  becomes  darkar 
without  help,  while  dark  hair 


will  bring  back  to  yottr  hair 
the  color  of  youth.  It  never 
fails.  It  la  just  as  sure  as 
that  heat  melts  snow,  or  that 
water  quenches  fire. 

It  cleanses  the  scalp  riao 
and  prevents  the  formaflan  of 
dandruff.  It  feeds  and  nour¬ 
ishes  the  bulbs  of  the  hair 
making  them  produce  a  luxu¬ 
riant  growth.  It  atopa  the 
hair  from  falling  out  and  gives 
a  fine  soft  finish  to  the  hair 
as  well. 


Scalp  wklch  nay  obtala  fra* 

upon  ra^aMt. 

It  jon  4a  not  pMala  all  tha  baaaSta 
yon  azpaataS  fMm  tha  aaa  at  tna 


Pinna  silk  is  very  valuable.  Carefully  carded 
and  spun,  it  is  woven  into  a  soft  and  glossy 
fabric,  which  the  Sicilians  have  long  used  for 
their  clothing,  but  it  is  so  much  more  costly 
than  silk  from  the  silk-worm  that  it  has  never 
become  an  important  article  of  commerce. 

The  Piima  fish  has  no  eyes,  and  when  its  shell 
is  open  it  is  ill-fitted  to  defend  itself  from 
hostile  attacks.  It  has,  however,  a  very  useful 
little  friend  who  acts  as  a  watch-dog  to  the 
establishment.  A  tiny  crab  takes  up  its  abode 
in  every  Pinna  shell,  and  this  little  creature 
has  very  sharp  eyes  of  its  own.  The  little  crab 
keeps  watch,  while  the  big  Pinna  opens  its 
shell  to  catch  small  jelly-fish  and  other  dainty 
morsels,  and  when  danger  threatens,  he  gives 
his  host  a  pinch,  and  at  once  the  shell  snaps 
together.  So  the  little  crab  pays  for  his  board 
and  lotlging.  Little  girls  in  our  country  would 
think  it  a  great  novelty  to  have  a  gown  of  silk 
which  was  spun  by  the  Pinna  fish. 


We  sleep,  but  the  loom  of  life  never  stops. 
The  pattern  which  was  weaving  when  the  sun 
went  down  is  weaving  when  it  comes  up  to¬ 
morrow. 
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Woolen 

Dress  Stuffs. 

French  Barege,  Nun’s  Veiling,  Crepons, 
Serge  and  Camel  Hair  Cloths. 

Mixed  Suitings. 

Check  Plaids  and  Mixtures. 

Embroidered  Robes. 
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NEW  YORK 


Ministers  and  Churches. 

NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City.— The  Fifth  Avenue  Presby¬ 
terian  Church — at  Fifty-fifth  street — announces 
the  following  preachers:  Sunday,  March  5th, 
Dr.  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  at  11  A.  M.  ;  Dr.  Charles 
E.  .Jefferson,  at  4  P.  M.  March  12th,  Professor 

G.  B.  Strickler,  D.D.,  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inarj-,  Richmond,  Virginia,  at  11  A.M.  and  4 
P.  M.  March  19th,  Professor  W.  W.  Moore. 
D.D.  same  Seminary,  Richmond,  Virginia,  at 
11  A.M.  and  4  P.M.  March  26th,  Rev.  Amory 

H.  Bradford,  D.D.  pastor  First  Congregational 
Church,  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  at  11  A.M.  and 
4  P.M. 

At  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Chttrch,  Ninety- 
sixth  street,  nearly  three  hundred  attended  the 
prayer  meeting  Wednesday  evening  last.  The 
pastor.  Dr.  David  G.  Wylie,  spoke  of  the  im¬ 
portant  religions  movements  that  have  been 
organized  in  the  present  century,  and  of  his 
plan  to  have  some  one  of  these  movements  rep¬ 
resented  once  each  month  at  the  Wednesday 
evening  prayer  meeting.  j 

Brooklyn. — The  First  Presbyterian  Church. 
Henry  street,  near  Clark,  Brooklyn,  is  holding 
a  series  of  Sunday  afternoon  services  with  vis¬ 
iting  preachers  in  its  pulpit.  The  preacher  on 
Sunday  afternoon  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  W’ilton 
Merle  Smith  of  the  Central  Church,  Manhat¬ 
tan,  and  those  to  follow  him  are  the  Rev.  Dr. 
M.  Woolsey  Stryker  of  Hamilton  College,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  D.  J.  Burrell  of  the  Marble  Collegiate 
Church.  Manhattan,  and  President  Hall  of 
Union  Seminary. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Jamestown. — The  Rev.  Joseph  L.  Hunter,  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  church  of  Jamestown,  Pennsylvania, 
is  absent  as  a  chaplain  at  Manila,  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  During  his  absence  his  Presbytery  and 
the  neighboring  ministers  are  supplying  his 
pulpit. 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati. — A  Day  of  Prayer  for  ministers, 
by  ministers,  was  observed  by  the  Ministers’ 
Association  of  Cincinnati  in  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  on  Monday  last,  the  exercises 
lasting  from  9  A.M.  to  12  M.  and  from  1.30 
P.  M.  to  4. 30  P.  M.  The  Herald  and  Presbyter 
gives  this  order  of  services :  The  first  hour  to 
be  devoted  to  prayer  for  the  ministers  of  our 
churches,  under  leadership  of  Dr.  McKibbin; 
second,  for  the  membership  of  our  churches, 
the  Rev.  G.  W.  Shields ;  third,  for  our  Sabbath- 
schools  and  homes.  Dr.  A.  B.  Riggs;  fourth, 
for  the  unsaved.  Dr.  W.  H.  James ;  fifth,  for 
revival,  the  Rev.  E.  T.  Swiggett ;  sixth,  a  praise 


service.  Dr.  Whalloii.  Presbyterians,  Reformed 
Presbyterians,  United  Presbyterians  and  Con- 
gregatioualists  united  in  this  sendee. 

Portsmouth.  —  The  Second  Church,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alderson  pastor,  received 
at  its  last  communion  thirty-seven  members, 
all  of  them  upon  profession  except  three. 

CoNSTANTiA. — The  Old  Berlin  Church  at  Con- 
stantia,  the  Rev.  E.  M.  Scott  pastor,  received 
eleven  members  recently  as  part  of  the  good 
fruits  of  special  services  held  by  the  pastor. 

East  Palestine. — The  church  at  East  Pales¬ 
tine,  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Howk,  D.D.  pastor,  received 
eighteen  members  on  February  12th.  as  a  result 
of  special  meetings. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Carthaoe. — .1  Church  Xcedeil. — The  Rev.  H. 
D.  Wood  has  been  here  for  several  years  preach¬ 
ing  and  teaching,  and  has  been  a  great  benefit 
to  the  colored  people  and  to  all  others,  having 
built  up  a  church  of  1,01(>  members,  with  a  Sun¬ 
day-school  of  175.  Mr.  Wood  and  his  wife  have 
made  many  sacrifices — and  spent  nearly  all  they 
have  made — for  this  church  and  school.  Mr. 
Wood’s  influence  in  morals,  religion  and  in 
politics  has  been  very  good  and  highly  appre¬ 
ciated.  The  time  has  come  to  enlarge  the 
church  and  school,  which  are  too  small.  A 
citizen  of  Carthage  has  given  a  site  for  the 
new  chureh,  but  about  four  hundred  dollars  are 
needed  in  addition  to  what  the  people — who  are 
very  poor — are  able  to  give.  Any  benevolent 
person  interested  in  the  evangelization  of  the 
neglected  parts  of  the  South  will  here  find  a 
good  opportunitv  for  investment. 

A.  H.  McN. 

INDIANA. 

Frankfort. — The  Rev.  William  Carter  of  Ster¬ 
ling,  Illinois,  where  lie  has  labored  with  suc¬ 
cess,  has  accepted  the  call  to  Frankfort,  Ind. 

Crown  Point. — The  Rev.  Walter  O.  Lattiniore, 
pa.stor  at  Crown  Point,  Indiana,  and  Stated 
Clerk  of  Logansport  Presbytery,  died  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  11th  at  Evanston,  Illinois,  at  the  home 
of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Bond,  whom  ho  was  vis¬ 
iting.  He  was  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his 
very  useful  life. 

WISCONSIN. 

Beloit  and  Neillsvilli:. — The  presence  of 
I  God’s  Spirit  has  been  manifested  in  our  churches 
i  in  the  ingathering  of  many  souls  and  in  the 
quickening  of  the  people  of  God. 

.  Waunakee  and  Dekorra  and  Lima. — The 
Rev.  James  M.  Bain,  Sunday-school  mission¬ 
ary,  has  been  holding  meetings  with  gracious 
results.  Over  twenty  new  members  were  added 
to  the  former  two  and  nine  to  the  last  named 
churches  and  all  greatly  blessed. 

Milwaukee.  — Calrary  Presbyterian  Ch urch.  — A 
delightful  token  of  affection  is  given  by  the 
congregation  to  their  good  pastor  and  his  wife, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Amos  A.  Kiehle,  in  a  six  months’ 
vacation  and  a  trip  to  Europe  and  the  Holy 
Land.  Dr.  Kiehle  has  been  eighteen  years  the 
faithful  pastor  of  this  important  church  on 
Grand  Avenue.  Last  summer  he  received  a 
very  urgent  call  to  a  church  in  Omaha  which 
he  declined,  and  in  token  of  their  appreciation 
his  Milwaukee  congregation  voted  him  this 
fine  vacation  and  the  opportunity  of  study  and 
travel  in  the  Holy  Land.  Dr.  Kiehle  preached 
his  last  sermon  on  February  19th,  and  will  sail 
on  March  4th  by  the  North  German  Lloyd 
steamer  Saale  for  Alexandria-  Dr.  Kiehle ’s 
old  friend  and  classmate,  the  Rev.  James  S. 
Root  of  Rochester,  will  take  charge  of  the  pul¬ 
pit  and  congregation  during  his  absence. 

Fop  Nervous  Headache 

Use  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  F.  A.  Roberts.  Waterville,  Me.,  says :  “Have 
found  it  of  great  benefit  in  nervous  fii^eases— nerv¬ 
ous  headache,  nervous  dyspepsia,  neuralgia,  and 
think  it  is  giving  great  satisfaction  when  it  is  thor¬ 
oughly  tried.” 


BROADAVAY  &  IITH  ST. 

Our  New  Tailor  Suit. 

Exclusive  Design, 

$35.00. 

This  week,  we  shall  place  on  sale  the  first 
of  our  New  Tailor  Snlts  for  Spring. 

Three  styles  of  Suits,  made  from  Broad¬ 
cloth. 

Tight  fitting,  fly-front  Jacket,  with  deiiii- 
train  skirt,  and  strappings  of  cloth  in  fancy 
designs. 

iShort  Reefer  Jacket,  skirt  with  lap  front 
and  rows  of  stitching. 

Short  half- fitting  Jacket,  skirt  new  bell 
effect,  open  front  or  back. 

Colors:— Black,  Navy  Blue,  Royal  Blue. 
Brown,  Castor,  Cadet  Hray,  fied, 

$35.00 ; 

All  sizes,  32  to  42. 

James  McCreery  &  Co., 

Broadway  and  11th  St.. 

New  York. 


Cambria. — The  Rev.  Roger  M.  Williams  has 
been  greatly  blessed  in  his  work  during  the 
winter.  The  Week  of  Prayer  was  followed  by 
another  week  of  meetings  and  afterward  IMr. 
Williams  was  assisted  by  Secretary  Rottman 
of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  in 
interesting  revival  meetings.  The  Chrisrian 
people  were  thoroughly  revived  and  eighteen 
members  received  into  tlie  felloM  sliip  of  the 
church.  T.  S.  ,T. 

IOWA. 

Denison. — This  congregation,  the  Rev.  A.  G. 
Martyn,  pastor,  has  held  two  weeks  of  special 
meetings,  closing  with  communion  season  on 
January  29th.  There  were  received  into  the 
church  fifteen,  mostly  heads  of  families. 

Audubon. — This  church,  of  which  theRt  v.  ,1. 
F.  Hinkhouse  is  pa.stor,  on  February  1.5th  de¬ 
cided  to  erect  a  new  building  to  l  Ost  not  less 
than  $S,000.  Most  of  the  money  is  already 
pledged. 

THE  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

New  York  City. — The  Rev.  Dr.  Donald  Sage 
Mackay  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Collegiate  Church, 
comer  of  Forty-eighth  street,  has  entirely  re¬ 
covered  from  his  recent  illness  and  filled  his 
pulpit  on  Sunday  at  both  services.  We  notice 
that  his  predece.ssor.  Dr.  E.  B.  Coe,  is  shortly 
to  receive  a  “loving  cup’’  from  that  congrega¬ 
tion,  in  appreciation  of  his  services  as  their 
pastor. 

Christ  hath  .shined  in  all  ages  in  the  works 
of  creation  and  providence.  He  left  not  him¬ 
self  without  witness.  Every  creature  is  a  kind 
of  professor  tliat  readeth  man  a  lecture  con¬ 
cerning  God,  of  his  wisdom  and  power  and 
goodness.  — Arrowsmith. 
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PERSONA  1,. 

The  Rev.  C.  P.  H.  Nason,  pastor  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Church,  Germantown,  and  tlie  Rev.  Edward 

G.  Thurber,  D.D.  of  the  American  Chapel,  Rue 
de  Berri,  Paris,  w’ill  exchaufje  pulpits  during 
May,  June  and  July. 

The  Rev.  'William  Eaddie,  formerly  of  Kan- 
•sas,  has  taken  charge  of  Aztec  and  Flora  Vista 
in  Northwest  New  Mexico,  sixty  miles  from  a 
railroad. 

The  Rev.  Ernest  A.  Gagle,  Chicago,  has  been 
ordained  and  installed  at  Farmington,  New 
Mexico. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Moffett  has  gone  from 
Eaton,  New  Mexico,  to  Westminster  Church, 
Portland,  Oregon. 

The  Rev.  Frank  Lonsdale  of  Fort  Collins, 
Colorado,  has  accepted  the  call  to  the  church 
at  Raton,  New  Mexico. 

The  Rev.  W.  Hayes  Moore,  formerly  of 
Doylestowu,  Pennsylvania,  is  now  settled  over 
the  church  of  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 

The  Rev.  M.  Togie,  recently  a  prizeman  in 
church  historj"  at  Edinburgh,  has  accepted  a 
call  to  Flagstaff,  Arizona,  to  succeed  the  Rev. 

H.  P.  Corsen,  who  resigned  last  autumn. 

Though  but  28  years  of  age,  the  Rev.  William 

T.  McElveu,  pastor  of  the  New  England 
Church,  Brooklyn,  has  been  called  to  the  staid 
and  venerable  Shawmut  Congregational  Church, 
Boston. 

The  Rev.  Alfred  H.  Momept,  D.D.  delivered 
a  lecture  on  “Modern  Jerusalem’’  in  the  chapel 
of  Immanuel  Presbyterian  Church,  Flatbush, 
Wednesday  evening. 

The  Rev.  John  Walch  of  St.  Peter’s  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  Troy,  lectured  in  the  Liberty 
Street  Church,  Troy,  on  “The  Moors  in  Spain.’’ 
The  lecture  was  highly  appreciated.  The  Rev. 
Donald  McGregor  of  the  Park  Presbyterian 
Church,  Troy,  delivered  the  address  before  the 
second  anniversary  of  the  Voting  People’s  So¬ 
ciety  of  Christian  Endeavor  of  the  Liberty 
Street  Church.  Troy,  on  February  2(ith,  1899. 

Mrs.  Zachariah  Chandler,  widow  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Michigan  statesman,  died  at  her  home  in 
Detroit  on  Sunday  afternoon,  February  19th. 
She  had  been  a  sufferer  for  several  months  from 
infirmities  incident  to  old  age.  Mrs.  Chand¬ 
ler's  maiden  name  was  Letitia  Dougla.s.  She 
was  a  native  of  Baltimore,  but  at  the  time  of 
her  marriage  lived  in  New  York.  Much  of  her 
time  in  later  years  was  spent  at  Ellsworth, 
Maine,  with  her  only  child,  who  is  the  wife 
of  Senator  Eugene  Hale. 

It  is  seldom  that  so  many  and  such  hearty 
tributes  are  paid  to  the  memory’  of  any  man, 
as  are  even  yet  lieiug  spoken  and  written  by 
the  lovers  of  the  late  Dr.  Moses  Drury  Hoge, 
for  fifty  years  the  pastor  of  the  Second  Pre.sby- 
terian  Church,  Richmond.  The  latest  ones 
were  given  in  his  church  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
,}th  instant.  Governor  Tyler  presided,  assisted 
by  .Judge  Christian.  A  speaker  repre.sented  the 
Session  of  the  Church  and  another  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Ministers’  As.sociation ;  several  ministers 
of  other  denominations  paid  warm  tributes, 
including  Bishop  Perrick  of  the  Episcopal 

FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH 

22  East  1 6th  kSV.,  New  York 

REAL  ESTATE 
Care  of  Property.  Collecting  Rente 
Management  of  Estates. 

A  MEMORIAL  WINDOWS 

^  stained  Ola»»  for  Churches  and  Dwellings, 
CH.VS.  F.  FOGEMAN.  -  -  105  East  17th  St.,  N.  Y. 

In  addressing  advertisers  patronising  our  Jour~ 
nal  kindly  mention  The  Evangelist. 


T.  ALLEN  McQUARY’S  OWN  STORY  of  his  TRIP  ROUND  THE  WORLD  FOR 

AN  ARKANSAW  GIRL  and 

FIVE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS. 

Having  successfully  completed  his  task — starting  penniless  and  honorably  earning 
his  expenses  over  28,000  miles  of  land  and  water — Mr.  McQuary  now  tells,  for  the  first 
time,  the  full  story  of  his  varied  experiences  on  the  entire  trip,  as  well  as  all  facts  of 
interest  heretofore  kept  private;  also  tells  how  it  all  ended  when  he  returned  to  America 
and  visited  the  old  Arkansaw  plantation  again,  where  he  first  met  the  little  girl  for  whom 
he  afterwards  virtually 

STAKED  HIS  LIFE  AND  HIS  REPUTATION! 

And  all  to  what  end  ?  Read  his  fascinating  story  and  learn ! 

MOST  REMARKABLE  BOOK  OF  THE  CENTURY! 

“The  Sensation  of  the  Age." — Rev.  H.  C.  Patterson,  Richmond,  Ind. 

“  Outranks  all  Fiction  in  point  of  Romance.” — London  Daily  News. 

“  It  has  Captivated  the  Whole  World  by  its  Uniqueness.” — Liverpool  Post, 

“  Most  Remarkable  Adventure  in  Real  Life  ever  known.” — Echo  de  Paris. 

“  By  Far  the  Most  Fascinating  Romance  of  the  Age.” — Berlin  Daily  Abenpost. 

“  An  Interesting  Story.  Full  of  Romance  and  Adventure.” — California  World. 

“  It  tells  of  a  young  man  who  fell  in  love,  and  of  the  adventures  that  befell  him.  How  he  went  to 
Arkansas  for  his  health  and  found  his  fate  ;  how,  when  the  father  objected,  the  yonng  man  declared  that  he 
would  do  anything  to  win  the  daughter  ;  bow  the  father  took  him  at  his  word  and  drew  up  a  contract  compell¬ 
ing  him  to  ride  round  the  world  dressed  as  a  knight  of  the  16th  century  to  win  his  bride ;  how  he  rode  to 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  embarked  tor  Cuba  to  obtain  the  signature  of  Gomez  ;  how  he  came  back  to  New  Orleans, 
stowed  away  aboard  an  English  merchant  vessel  ;  how  the  Captain  punished  him  ;  arrival  in  Yokohama, 
Japan,  after  many  adventures  ;  how  he  worked  in  a  Japanese  printing  office  to  earn  his  passage  home  ;  how 
he  arrived  at  Seattle,  and  rode  horseback  again  across  the  country,  *  *  *  to  complete  his  contract  and 
claim  his  bride.” — Kansas  City  Star,  Nov.  6,  1898. 

First  Edition  of  r 0,000  Copies  Already  Exhausted! 

Second  Edition  will  consist  of  100,000  Copies,  and  will  be  supplied  direct  to  purchas¬ 
ers,  by  mail  only,  at 

50  CENTS  PER  COPY,  POSTPAID, 

until  the  entire  edition  is  exhausted,  after  which  the  Book  will  be  sold  only  on  subscrip¬ 
tion,  at  the  Regular  Price — $1.50  per  copy. 

Address  all  communications  to 

MICHAEL  S.  GLENN,  Publisher,  Mountain  Grove,  Mo. 
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ScriH8-cros8  lines.  Pnniphlet  health  breakraai  food. 

and  sample  offer  mailed  free.  PANSY  Pastry  Flour,  Pineat  made- 
FAUWELL  KIllNES,  iVatertown.  N.  Y..  fJ.  8.  A. 


FAliWELL  KI11NE8,  Watertown.  N.  Y..  fJ.  8.  A. 


Church,  who  spoke  of  Dr.  Hoge  as  a  citizen. 
Ill  accordance  with  the  expressed  wish  of  Dr. 
Hoge,  simplicity  and  an  entire  absence  of  dis¬ 
play  marked  the  whole  occasion. 

Few  men  there  are  of  larger  sympathies, 
wider  horizon  and  more  de.ser\ed  popularity 
than  the  late  Dr.  Bridgman  of  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  Harlem.  His  cultured  spirit  made  a 
ring  of  youth  and  light  round  his  personality, 
so  that  he  seemed  too  young  to  die  though  he 
had  touched  the  limit  of  onr  years.  The  later 
years  of  his  ministrj*  were  in  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  they  were  fruitful  and  worthy  of 
the  true  minister.  Earlier,  in  the  Baptist 
Church  of  Albany  and  New  York  he  was  a  man 
to  be  trusted  for  right  and  truth ;  a  man  to  be 
loved  and  confided  in.  His  acquaintance  with 
the  foremost  men  in  Church  and  State  was  large 
and  intimate,  and  he  held  their  confidence  to 
the  end.  R.  A.  S. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Brown,  Superintendent  of 
Sunday-school  work  in  the  Synod,  has  returned 
from  a  visit  to  some  of  the  churches  in  the 
East,  where  by  his  fifty -eight  addresses  and  his 
personal  influence  he  interested  many  hearts  in 
the  deep  needs  of  the  great  Northwest. 

EUROPEAN  TOURS. 

ITth  Year.  Parties  limited.  Terms  reasonable. 
Conducted  by 

Dr.  Si  Mrs.  H.  S.  PAl>E,  Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 


THE  WATER  MILL. 

Listen  to  the  water  mill  all  the  livelonK  day, 

How  the  creaking  of  the  wheel  wears  the  hours  away: 

Languidly  the  water  glides  useless  on  and  still. 

Never  coming  hack  again  to  the  water  mill, 

.And  a  proverb  liaunts  my  mind  as  the  spell  is  cast : 

"  The  mill  will  never  grind  again  with  the  water  that  is 
past.” 

Take  the  lesson  to  thyself,  loving  heart  and  true : 

tioldeii  years  are  passing  by;  youth  is  passing  too. 

Try  to  make  the  most  of  life ;  lose  no  honest  way. 

.All  that  you  can  call  your  own  lies  in  this— to-day. 

Power,  intellect  and  strength  may  not,  cannot  last. 

"The  mill  will  never  grind  again  with  the  water  that  is 
I»st." 

Oh  !  the  wasted  hours  of  life  that  might  have  flitted  by  ! 

Oh  !  the  good  we  might  have  done  lost  without  a  sigh  : 

Love  we  might  liave  saved  with  but  a  single  word. 

Thought  conceived,  but  never  planned,  perishing  un¬ 
heard. 

Take  the  lesson  to  your  heart,  take,  O  hold  It  fast : 

“The  mill  will  never  grind  again  with  the  water  that  is 
past.” 

Then  love  thy  God  and  fellow-man,  thyself  consider  last, 

For  come  it  must  when  thou  wilt  scan  dark  errors  of  the 
past : 

And  when  the  flight  of  life  is  o’er  and  earth  recedes  from 
view. 

And  Heaven  in  all  its  glory  shines  amidst  the  good,  the 
pure,  the  true, 

Then  thou  wilt  see  more  clearly  this  proverb  deep  and 
vast : 

“The  mill  will  never  grind  again  with  the  water  that  is 
past.”  —Selected. 
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The  King's  Daughters’ 
Settlement. 


[TKNEMENT  UOUSK  CHAITEK.] 

48  Henry  Street. 

Mrs.  Julian  Heath,  Chairman. 

Miss  Annie  R.  Beals,  Cor.  Sec’y. 

Miss  Clara  Field,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Alice  C.  Mayer,  Supt. 

OXE  OF  OUR  GIRLS. 

It  is  occasionally  necessary  to  give  the  simple 
story  of  one  of  our  cases,  much  as  we  object  to 
seeming  to  violate  the  confidence  reposed  in  ns, 
in  order  that  onr  readers  may  understand  ex¬ 
actly  the  conditions  that  we  have  to  meet,  and 
how  after  using  all  the  tact  and  patience  at  onr 
oommand  for  weeks  and  months  frequently  all 
seems  to  go  for  nought,  and  the  individnal  or 
the  family  for  whom  we  have  been  working 
passes  entirely  beyond  onr  influence.  This  is 
discouraging,  and  yet  we  always  can  hope  that 
we  have  left  an  impression  that  will  tell  in 
time. 

One  day  last  summer  a  girl  of  fourteen  came 
to  ask  for  a  letter  to  the  forewoman  of  a  large 
mill  down  town  where  she  hoped  to  get  work. 
She  was  a  stranger,  but  upon  inquiry  we  learned 
that  she  lived  with  her  grandfather,  a  very  old 
niRTi,  and  an  uncle,  a  man  of  forty,  who  was 
unable  to  work  because  of  the  loss  of  a  foot. 
Left  an  orphan  at  six  the  child  had  come  to 
live  with  her  grandparents,  and  two  years  ago 
her  grandmother  and  an  uncle  and  aunt  had 
died  within  a  few  months  of  each  other.  After 
telling  her  story  she  added  in  an  old-fashioned 
way  that  she  wanted  the  work  because  “there 
is  nobody  now  to  support  the  house  but  me.  ’  ’ 

She  took  her  letter  and  secured  the  work  and 
we  went  to  visit  the  home  which  we  found,  in 
a  wretched  condition,  the  poor  child  not  hav¬ 
ing  the  remotest  idea  of  housekeeping.  The 
old  man  was  sick  but  refused  to  go  to  the  hos¬ 
pital,  and  we  continued  to  visit  them  and  look 
after  him  as  best  we  could.  He  and  the  uncle 
realized  the  girl’s  need  of  a  good  woman’s  in¬ 
fluence,  and  were  glad  that  Miss  Mayer  pro¬ 
posed  to  have  her  join  her  Circle  when  it  was 
formed  in  December.  It  was  somewhat  of  an 
experiment,  for  she  was  so  different  from  the 
other  girls  that  there  was  great  fear  that  they 
might  make  fun  of  her  and  hurt  her  feelings, 
but  Jennie  had  such  a  good  disposition  that 
when  they  laughed  at  her  she  always  joined 
in,  and  thus  she  became  a  general  favorite. 

Things  at  home,  however,  went  from  bad  to 
worse,  Jennie  lost  her  work,  and  we  discovered 
that  the  uncle  was  a  drinking  nmn  and  that  | 
when  the  girl  would  not  beg  or  borrow  money 
for  him  he  abused  her.  The  child  did  not  know 
how  to  cook,  and  the  family  lived  on  ham  and 
such  things  as  they  could  buy  already  prepared, 
and  although  our  visitor  tried  to  clean  up  the 
house  and  teach  Jennie  how  to  prepare  some  ^ 
things  for  the  sick  old  man,  she  did  not  care  to  | 
learn  and  found  it  easier  to  go  into  the  neigh-  j 
bors’  warm  rooms,  where  they  vould  always  j 
give  her  something  to  eat.  Then  we  got  a 
nurse  to  go  in  regularly,  but  she  found  it  hope-  | 
less  to  take  care  of  the  old  man  at  home. 


How’s  This!  I 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any  case  I 
of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure,  j 
F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo.  O.  i 
We,  the  undersiitned.  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney  for 
the  last  1.5  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly  honorable 
In  all  business  transactions  and  financially  able  to  carry 
out  any  obligations  made  by  their  firm. 

West  &  Truax,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo.  O. 

Walding,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  Wltolesale  Drug¬ 
gists.  Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting  directly 
upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system. 
Price,  <.5c.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Druggist'.  Testimo¬ 
nials  free. 


Our  united  persuasions  could  not  prevail  upon 
him  to  go  to  the  hospital,  so  we  got  the  police, 
the  Board  of  Health  and  the  hospital  author¬ 
ities  to  second  us,  but  in  vain,  and  we  found 
the  son  was  the  chief  objector,  for  he  knew  that 
if  his  father  went  off  we  would  look  after 
Jennie  and  he  would  be  left  to  his  own  re¬ 
sources.  Some  old  friends  had  promised  to  get 
him  an  artificial  foot  to  enable  him  to  go  to 
work  again,  but  as  that  was  the  last  thing  he 
wanted  he  would  not  keep  sober  long  enough 
to  have  it  fitted  and  made.  Consumption  was 
one  of  the  old  man’s  troubles,  and  yet  we  found 
the  child  was  sleeping  in  the  same  bed,  which 
was  the  very  dirtiest  we  have  ever  seen  in  all 
our  round-s,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal. 

Finally  one  day  last  w«'ek  while  the  son  was 
sleeping  off  a  drunken  spree  in  the  next  room, 
we  succeeded  in  getting  the  old  man’s  permis¬ 
sion  to  send  for  an  ambulance  and  he  was  hur¬ 
ried  off  to  the  hospital,  where  he  would  be  warm 
and  clean,  and  we  whisked  Jennie  over  to  the 
Settlement  House,  subjected  her  to  a  thorough 
scrubbing  with  warm  water  and  soda,  provided 
her  with  new  clothing,  burned  up  the  old  gar¬ 
ments  and  turned  her  over  to  the  care  of  onr 
janitor  and  his  wife  an  entirely  transformed 
girl,  and  began  looking  about  for  a  permanent 
home  for  her. 

We  were  successful  beyond  our  hopes,  finding 
in  one  of  our  suburban  towns  a  kind  Christian 
woman  who  wanted  someone  to  help  in  the 
housework  and  in  the  care  of  her  child  and  who 
was  interested  in  this  poor  little  waif  who  had 
never  known  a  woman’s  care  and  love,  and 
promised  to  take  her  home  and  do  all  she  could 
to  train  her  into  useful  womanly  ways.  Every, 
thing  seemed  to  be  coming  out  like  a  store  in  a 
book  when  unfortunately  the  old  man’s  death 
caused  a  little  delay  in  .lennie’s  departure,  and 
the  uncle,  who  wanted  the  life  insurance  that 
she  hail  been  paying  for  so  long,  went  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  sisters  and  begged  them  to 
interfere.  Although  they  had  done  nothing  for 
them  during  all  the  troubles  they  came  now 
and  carried  her  off.  to  the  poor  girl’s  bitter 
disappointment,  as  .she  had  lost  her  heart  to 
the  kind  lady  who  had  been  here  to  see  her 
and  was  to  have  taken  her  home. 

We  had  not  a  word  to  say  for  we  know  that 
the  girl  will  get  from  the  sisters  the  protection 
she  so  much  needs,  although  we  felt  that  it 
would  have  been  particularly  good  in  this  case 
to  have  the  influences  of  a  quiet  home  and  the 
constant  oversight  and  loving  care  of  this 
motherly  woman.  However,  the  main  point  is 
gained  and  we  feel  sure  that  the  seeds  of  Chris¬ 
tian  kindness  and  sympathy  sown  in  the  poor 
girl’s  hungry  heart  will  some  time  spring  up 
and  bear  fruit,  and  the  many  hours  of  thought 
and  effort  bestowed  upon  her  have  not  been  in 
vain. 

We  have  received  twenty-nine  garments,  five 
books  and  a  quilt  from  Mrs.  C.  H.  E. ,  also  four 
garments  and  two  magazines  by  mail,  all  of 
which  are  here  gratefully  acknowledged. 


SOME  INTEKESTIXG  I.ECTI  KES. 

This  is  the  sixth  season  of  Professor  E.  War¬ 
ren  Clark’s  Illustrated  Lectures,  and  for  the 
course  this  year  he  has  chosen  most  timely 
and  interesting  subjects;  I.  “Our  New  Pacific 
Possessions,  or  Jounieyings  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  and  the  Philippines;’’  II.  “Tropical 
Farm  Products,  or  Commercial  Resources  of 
Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii,  Philippines,  Java 
and  Ceylon;’’  III.  “Evolution  of  the  Modern 
Battleship.  Illustrated  by  the  Decisive  Naval 
Battles  of  the  Nineteenth  Centuri-;’’  IV. 
“Three  Trips  Round  the  World,  or  Character¬ 
istic  Changes  in  the  Far  East  in  Twenty 
Years.  ’  ’  Each  lecture  is  enriched  by  a  hundred 
colored  illustrations  from  the  photographs  taken 
by  the  lecturer  in  his  different  journeys.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Clark  has  also  a  series  of  six  illustrated 
sermons  for  Sunday  evening  services :  I.  “  The 
True  Site  of  Calvary;’’  II.  “Footsteps  of  St. 
Paul;’’  III.  “The  Boy  Jesus ;’’  IV.  “TheChil- 
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OF  THE 

Connecticut  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Company 

Of  Hartford,  Conn. 


Net  .Assets,  .lanuary  1, 1S9S.  .  .  .  $01,408..55H.3» 

RECEIVED  IN  1H98. 

For  Premiums.  .  .  S4,T68,3:i0.4S 

For  Interest  and  Kents,  .  3.070,247.tiH 

$7,838,478.14. 

$tlflJS47,(l28.,5a 

DISBURSED  IN  1898. 

For  claims  by  deutb, 
matured  endowments, 
and  annuities,  $4,38;).:Iim.44 
Surplus  returned 
to  policy-holders,  l,273.ti!t:5.7s 
Lapsed  and  Sur¬ 
rendered  Policies,  tMti.<4(i..5.5 

Total  to  PoLicv-Hoi.r)ER.s.  .  $<1,312,1)911.77 
Commissions  to  .Vprents,  Salaries. 

Medical  Examiners’ fees, Print¬ 
ing,  Advertising,  Le^al.  Real 
Estate,  all  other  Exp<-ns<  s.  ami 

Profit  and  I»ss . 843,876.97 

Taxes .  383,984.3.5 

7,439.9*10.9?) 

Balance  Net  .Assets,  Dee.  31.  1898.  -  $61,807,067..53 

.SCHEDULE  OF  ASSETS. 

lA>ans  upon  Real  Estate,  first  lien.  .  .  $38.900.1.89.3?, 

Loans  ui>on  Stoeks  and  Bonds,  .  .  .  3.3(0.00 

Premium  Notes  on  Polieies  in  force.  .  904,633.19 

Cost  of  Real  Estate  owned  by  the  Company.  10,977.643.71 

Cost  of  Bonds, .  18,86.5,603.63 

Cost  of  Bank  and  Railroad  St<K'ks,  .  .  473,.504.16> 

Cash  in  Banks,  .  .  .  .  .  .  1,688.74.>.36' 

Bills  Receivable. .  5,367.79 

$61,817,970.12. 

Less  AKents’ Credit  Balanees.  .  .  .  10.9O7..59. 


Interest  due  and  aecrued,  .  «9tis,7ic’.6:i 

Rents  due  and  accrued.  .  .  13,-573.37 

Market  value  of  stocks  and 
bonds  over  cost,  .  .  .  1.06.5.9.V>.*14 

Net  uncollected  and  deferre<l 
premiums .  333,4.56.99 

S3,380,687..5o' 

Gross  Assets,  DeeemtK-r  31.  189',  .  .  $64,187,755.06’ 

Liabilities: 

Amount  requireil  to  re-insure 
alloutstandinti  Policies,net, 

Company’s  standard,  .  $.V>,379,913.00 

All  other  liabilities,  .  .  ].38.5.9ttl.30 

$.')6,<iti.5,84.5.2C 

Surplus . $7,.531,909.86- 


Ratio  of  expeiiM  S  of  iniina:;enient  to  re¬ 
ceipts  in  1898 .  10.77  per  cent. 

Policies  in  force  Dee.  31.  Istis.  t'i*i.S63,  In¬ 
suring . $1.58,078,8.'iU.00 


JACOB  L.  OREENE,  President. 

JOHN  M.  TAYLOR.  VIce-Prest. 

HERBERT  H.  W  HITE.  SecreUry. 

DANIEL  H.  WELLS,  Actuary. 

THEO[X)RE  E.  LANE,  General  Agent,. 

I  Wall  Street,  Cor.  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


dreii  of  the  Bible;’’  V.  “There  Wa.s  No  More 
Sea;’’  VI.  “Christian  Missions  the  World 
Over.’’  This  is  a  most  helpful  course  for  young 
people  and  Bible  students  who  cannot  travel 
themselves.  Those  de-siring  further  iiiformatiou 
about  them  should  addre.ss  Professor  E.  Warren 
Clark,  1017  North  Court  street,  Rockford,  Ill. 
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CHURCH  MUSIC. 

THE  SMALL  ORGAN. 

lu  an  article  on  organ  building  in  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  number  of  the  Musical  Record,  Mr.  H. 
A.  Oopem  tells  of  some  of  the  difficulties  at¬ 
tending  the  construction  of  a  thoroughly  satis¬ 
factory  organ  and  why  the  art  of  organ  building 
does  not  seem  to  have  progressed  with  the 
advantages  of  modem  facilities  in  mechanical 
work  and  the  command  of  money  and  material. 
Not  that  good  organs  are  no  longer  built ;  but 
while  the  total  number  made  is  large,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  good  ones  is  relatively  small.  The 
spirit  of  the  times  has  changed  and  the  amount 
of  fine  artistic  work  is  smaller  in  proportion 
because  of  the  tremendous  competition  that 
now  exists,  and  the  urgent  need  for  money. 

The  mistakes  made  by  the  average  builder 
can  be  briefiy  summarized.  The  organ  is  re¬ 
garded  as  an  assemblage  of  parts  rather  than 
an  essential  whole.  The  parts  are  treated  sep¬ 
arately  and  the  whole  is  left  to  take  care  of 
itself.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  scale 
and  voicing  of  an  organ  are  not  adapted  to  the 
building  in  which  it  stands,  the  tendency  being 
to  make  the  scale  too  large  and  the  wind 
pressure  too  high.  This  is  done  to  obtain 
power,  which  seems  to  be  quite  distinct  from 
dignity.  One  remedy  for  this  would  be  to 
liave  the  instrament  voiced  in  the  place  for 
which  it  is  built. 

The  organ  bnilder  is  often  at  the  mercy  of 
the  architect,  who  regarding  the  architectural 
effect  and  not  thoroughly  understanding  acous¬ 
tics  leaves  only  a  small  recess  for  the  organ. 
Instead  of  having  a  high  spacious  chamber,  the 
organ  is  crowded  into  a  small  space  where  the 
parts  are  packed,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
musical  perfection  and  at  much  inconvenience 
in  tuning  and  repairing.  The  tones  of  reeds 
and  strings  are  gaining  such  an  ascendancy 
that  many  organs  are  to  be  found  without  a 
single  true  diapason  quality. 

When  all  is  said,  the  ultimate  test  of  an 
organ  is  the  question.  Does  it  make  good 
music?  If  not,  it  is  not  a  musical  instrument, 
and  no  amount  of  mechanical  devices  or  in¬ 
genuities  of  tone  can  make  it  one.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  few  organists  or  organ  builders  can  be 
depended  upon  for  a  quite  impartial  judgment, 
as  they  are  misled  by  their  own  particular 
preference  of  certain  effects. 

A  solution  of  the  problem  has  been  off  ered  by 
Mr.  Goodrich  in  his  account  of  the  making  of 
the  Paris  organ  by  Cavaille : 

“Let  every  organ  we  build  be  voiced  in  the 
place  it  is  to  occupy  and  let  it  be  judged  by  a 
committee  of  organ  specialists  and  representa¬ 
tive  musicians  who  are  not  organ  specialists. 
Such  a  condition  of  enthusiasm,  foresight,  true 
business  ability,  and  unselfishness  on  the  part 


Aubergier’sSA 

Lactucarium 

Used  with  marked  success  in  Europe  for 
half  century,  in  cases  of  Bronchitis 
Whooping  Cough,  Catarrh,  Asthma,  and 
Colds ;  also  for  Intestinal  Neuralgia,  Pal¬ 
pitation  of  the  Heart,  Insomnia  and  all 
conditions  requiring  sedative  action. 

They  soothe  the  Hacking  Cough  In 
Pulmonary  cases  and  give  sleep  and  quiet 
to  the  patient.  Public  speakers  and  sing, 
ers  find  them  almost  Indispensable. 

E.  FOUCEWA  A  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  Good.  Uael 
In  time.  Bold  by  druggists 


In  addr«»»ing  adv»rti»«rt  patronitiug  our  fou* 
nal  hindly  tnonUon  TKo  Xrangelfot. 


of  those  concerned  would  seem  to  belong  to  the 
musical  millennium.  ’  ’ 

The  desirability  of  a  small  pipe  organ,  cost¬ 
ing  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  becomes 
a  necessity  in  small  country  churches,  where 
it  is  hard  even  to  raise  that  sum.  Such  an 
organ  is  often  needed  in  the  chapel  of  the  city 
church  or  occasionally  in  a  private  residence. 

To  have  a  good  instrument  with  a  true  musical 
effect  at  that  price  one  must  work  for  fiexibil- 
ity,  capacity  for  light  and  shade  and  character¬ 
istic  voicing.  Mr.  N.  J.  Corey  in  the  “Musi¬ 
cian”  for  February  gives  the  following  excel¬ 
lent  specification  for  a  small  organ :  , 


GREAT  MANUAL. 
Open  Diapason  8  feet. 


SWELL  MANUAL. 
Open  Diapason  8  feet. 


Melodia  8  feet.  Stopped  “  8  feet. 

Dulciana  8  feet.  Dolce  8  feet. 

Gamba  8  feet.  Salicional  8  feet. 

Principal  4  feet.  Flute  4  feet. 

Flute  4  feet.  Vlolino  4  feet. 

Twelfth  3%  feet. 

Fifeenth  3  feet. 

Fed.  Double  Open  Diapason  16  feet. 

Fed.  Bourdon  16  feet. 


Hints  to  Choik  Leaders  in  Out  ok  Town 
Churches. 

Drill  the  choir  thoroughly  on  simple  easy 
music  that  is  within  the  capacity  of  all  the 
voices  and  can  be  rendered  pleasingly. 

The  works  of  great  composers  often  demand 
more  than  the  voices  are  able  to  give  and  the 
harrowing  effect  is  produced  of  an  imperfectly 
trained  choir  attempting  to  sing  beautiful* 
music  far  beyond  it. 

In  choosing  music  for  Sunday-schools  care 
must  be  taken  that  it  is  not  pitched  too  high. 
Shrill  and  unmusical  sounds  result  and  the  in¬ 
jury  to  the  voi^al  chords  of  the  children  may  be 
irreparable. 

How  Music  Developed.  By  W.  J.  Henderson. 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  and  Company,  New 
York. 

Mr.  Henderson’s  book,  the  fourth  of  his  series 
on  music,  is  a  very  useful  resume  of  the  history 
of  music  from  the  early  chants  of  the  mediae¬ 
val  monks  to  the  complicated  works  of  modem 
composers.  It  contains  a  fund  of  desirable  in¬ 
formation  and  is  written  in  an  ea.sy  interesting 
style. 

NOTES  AM)  (QUERIES. 

WHO  <  AN  .VNSWKIt? 


Dear  Evangelist  :  A  friendly  discu.ssion  was 
indulged  in  at  a  little  musical  gathering  a  few 
evenings  ago  in  regard  to  the  pronunciation 
of  certain  words  whicli  were  set  to  the  music 
sung  on  that  occasion.  A  pamphlet  published 
in  a  Western  city  states  that  “  Jee-m-sa-lem 
is  the  pronunciation  commonly  heard  among 
people  of  limited  culture.  ’  ’  But  the  editor 
says  that  he  ‘  ‘  is  not  enougli  of  a  Hebrew  scholar 
to  decide  whether  the  first  syllable  should  be 
pronounced”  as  above,  or  .Ter-u-etc.  On  con¬ 
sulting  the  dictionary  we  found  the  word 
divided  “Je-ra-etc.  ”  and  I  took  the  ground 
that  as  Noali  Webster  was  doubtless  a  good 
Hebrew  scholar  and  as  he  liad  apparently 
favored  the  long  “e,  ”  we  were  safe  iiP follow¬ 
ing  Webster — even  if  the  “limited  culture  jieo- 
ple”  did  likewise;  and  that  we  ought  not  to  be 
driven  from  the  proper  premises  even  if  the 
“limited”  did  fall  in  with  ns,  and  even  if 
naughty  boys  in  tlie  street  do  swear  by  the 
city  of  the  Grt'at  King.  What  think  yon? 
Some  remarks  also  were  made  in  regard  to  the 
word  ‘  ‘  Israel,  ’  ’  and  our  leader  said  that  the 
“s”  should  be  soft.  Dot's  not  Webster  favor 
the  hard?  And  should  we  not  sit  at  Webster’s 
feet?  Are  singers,  however,  a  privileged  class 
using  vowels  which  are  most  easily  sung? 

Very  traly  yours.  Basso. 

Binghamto.v,  X.  Y.,  Feb.  38,  189S). 


Rise  up,  my  soul,  to  fiKht  thine  own  tioo*!  part. 
For  everywhere  is  victory  Iwrn  of  pain. 

Rise  o’er  the  ashes  of  thy  passion  slain  ; 

Be  strong  to  bear  anti  to  endure,  O  heart. 


Brown  Bros.  Co. 

PHILA.,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON.  * 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONNECTED  BY  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y.,  Phlla.,  and  Baltlinore  Stock  Ext  h's. 

We  buy  and  sell  aliflrst-cIaeslDTest-  ^■.^4- 

ment  Securities  on  commission.  We  HlVcSllllclIl;' 
recelveaccountsof  Banks,  Bankers,  aid  ^  ... 

Corporations,  Firms  and  Individuals  on  NPPJII'lfjlPS. 
favorable  terms,  and  make  collection  ^ 

of  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  for  drafts  drawn  in  the  United  States  on  Foreign 
countries,  including  South  Africa. 

Letters 


of 


Credit. 


We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Excltan  ge  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts ;  also  make 
collections  and  issue  Commercial  and  Travel¬ 
lers'  Credits,  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world.. 


Brown,  Shipley  ft  Go.,  London. 


United  States  Trust  Company. 

4S  A  47  WALL  STREET. 


CAPITAL  AND  8DEPLDS, 

$12,000,000. 


This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  Guardian,  Trus¬ 
tee  or  Executor. 


INTERK.ST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPO.SITS, 
which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  at  such 
rates  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates,  Re 
ligiousand  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  individuals  will 
find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for  money. 
John  A.  Stewart,  Prof.  D.  Willis  James,  Vicc-Prcf. 

James  S.  Clark,  Second  Vice-Pref. 

Henry  L.  Thornkll,  Secretary. 

Louis  G.  Hampton,  AxeiKtatU  Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


Samuel  Sloan, 

D.  Willis  James, 

John  A.  Stewart, 

John  Harsen  Rhoades, 
Anson  Fhelps  Stokes, 
John  Crosby  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper, 

W.  Bayard  Cutting, 
Charles  S.  Smith, 

Wm.  Rockefeller, 
Alexander  E.  Orr, 
William  H.  Macy.  Jr., 


J  Wm.  D.  Sloane, 

I  •  Gustav  H.  Schwab. 
Frank  Lyman, 
Georoe  F.  Vietoh, 
Wm.  Waldorf  Astok, 
James  Stillman. 

John  Claflin, 

John  J.  Phelp.s, 
Daniel  Lord, 

John  S.  Kennedy, 

D.  O.  Mills, 

Lewis  Cass  Ledyard. 


EITJH.QFB. 


1  party  c 
S'GEK, 


Annual  Summer  ToiirH. 
'"rway  and  Cei.fal  E\ir'’r*'. 


.11  i’len'e  Building,  Boston. 
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POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY. 


MARCH,  1899. 

I’olitleK  as  u  Form  of  Civil  War.  By  Franklin  Smith. 

Foints  out  the  analogy  l)etweeu  modern  politics,  espe¬ 
cially  as  regards  results  and  actual  warfare,  and  shows 
that  most  of  the  evils  resulting  from  civil  war  are.  al¬ 
though  more  slowly,  none  the  less  certainly  produced  by 
present  political  methods. 

Mui'veloiiH  Iiierease  in  Gold  i'rodiiets.  By  Alexander 
E.  Outerhridoe,  Jr. 

A  discussion  of  the  theory  that  the  world’s  supt)lv  of 
gold  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  pace  with  the  natural  in¬ 
crease  ill  tmde  requiremeiits. 

Svleiiee  ill  Kdiieatioii.  By  Sir  ARCHIBALD  Geiki K. 

A  timely  and  mucli-needed  discussion  of  this  iiiqior- 
tant  question  by  one  of  file  foremost  scientists  of  tlie 
world. 

The  I’eople  of  the  Italkaii  iViiiiisiila.  By  I’lDl'essor 
William  Z.  Uipley  (illus.). 

An  uiithroiK) logical  study  of  a  people  who  inhabit  one  of 
the  most  curious  corners,  as  well  topographiciilly  as 
sociologically,  of  Ihiiiipc. 

The  Scieiitifle  Kxpert  and  Hie  Iterliig  Sea  Contro¬ 
versy.  By  George  A.  Clark. 

detailed  account  of  the  seientifle  work  of  the  Bering 
Sea  Commission  of  1897.  the  great  value  of  wliieli  the 
uutlior  thinks  not  generally  appreciatetl  by  the  publie. 

Shall  we  Teaeli  our  llaiiglilers  the  Value  of  Money? 
By  Mrs.  George  Elmore  Ide. 

Calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  girl  brought  up  a 
“perfect  fool  ’’  is  nowadays  at  a  discount,  and  urges  the 
importance  of  business  triiiiiing  in  the  education  of 
women. 

Other  articles:  The  Evolution  of  Colonies,  Vll:  M.v 
Fet  Scorpion  (illus.);  The  California  Fenal  Systeiii 
(illus.);  A  Si'liool  for  the  Study  of  Life  under  the'  Sea; 
and  Sketcli  (with  iMirtrait)  of  C’lemence  Boyer. 

Editor’s  Table ;  St:ientiflc  Books;  Fragments. 
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Monthly,  Illustrated,  Twenty  Large  Pages  in  Every  Issue. 


And  this  Beautiful  Picture 

\L  iVlUlN  1  Ho  Suffer  Little  Children  for  oU  Cts. 


Our  Premium  picture  is  an  accurate  copy  of  Plockhorst’s 
^  famous  painting,  “Suffer  Little  Children,”  one  of  the  master- 
J  pieces  of  religious  art.  It  is  made  by  a  photographic  process 
\  which  admirably  reproduces  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the 
S  original  painting  and  is  printed  on  fine  paper, 

j  19x24  inches  in  size, 

«  all  ready  to  frame.  It  is  superior  to  many  pictures  sold  in 

#  stores  at  fifty  cents  or  more;  would  be  an  ornament  in  any 
r  home  and  of  great  helpfulness  and  influence  for  good. 

^  THE  AMERICAN  MESSENGER  now'  goes  into  over 
2  50,000  substantial  homes  every  month  with  a  message  of  in- 

S  spiration,  comfort  and  good  cheer.  It  is  a  non-sectarian 

#  religious  monthly  for  all  the  family,  devoted  to  the  up-build- 

#  ing  of  a  sturdy  Christian  character,  and  full  of  practical, 
^  every-day  Christianity.  Among  the  contributors  for  1899  are 
^  these  forceful  and  able  writers;  Rev.  Dr.  Theo.  L.  Cuyler, 
f  Pres.  Patton  of  Princeton  University,  Dr.  A.  F.  Schauffler, 
^  Francis  E.  Clark,  Dr  Gerard  B.  F.  Hallock,  Rev.  J.  L. 
\  Campbell,  J.  L.  Harbour,  flary  Lowe  Dickinson,  firs.  Julia 
S  ricNair  Wright,  and  many  othcr.s.  fliss  Anna  B.  Warner’s 
^  new  serial,  “Fresh  Air,’*  a  fascinating  story  of  two  city  waifs, 
2  begins  in  April,  1899,  to  continue  through  the  year. 

?  TISSOT’S  WONDERFUL  PICTURES 

$  ILLUSTRATING  THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST 

i  w  11  be  described  in  the  Easter  number  by  Rev.  C.  H.  Levy,  a 

#  friend  of  this  great  artist,  familiar  with  his  aims  and  ideals; 
5  and  the  article  will  be  illustrated  with  a  likeness  of  the  artist 
5  and  reproductions  of  many  typical  pictures.  Miscellany, 
€  Poems,  Short  Stories,  etc.,  etc.  Established  in  1842;  monthly, 

SUFFER  LITTLE  CHILDREN.  (PLOCKHORST.)  i  illustrated,  20  large  pages,  about  fhe  size  of  The  Evangelist 

P^Se,  m  every  issue. 

Read  what  some  of  those  who  have  taken  advantage  of  this  liberal  offer  say: 

“  The  beautiful  picture  far  exceeds  my  expectations. ”  “  The  beautiful  picture  is  a  very  fine  presentation  of  this  fine 

painting.”  “  Am  delighted  with  the  picture.  It  is  exquisite.”  “The  picture  is  grand.”  “I  want  two  more.”  “VVefind 
the  paper  to  be  overflowing  with  good  reading.”  “The  paper  merits  commendations.” 

Remember,  we  send  the  AMERICAN  MESSENGER  a  whole  year,  and  the 

Premium  Picture,  ail  for  Thirty  Cents. 

Pictures,  Books,  Cameras,  Clocks,  Watches,  Fountain  Pens,  etc.,  free  for  securing  subscribers.  Send  for  terms 

and  sample  copies. 


SUFFER  LITTLE  CHILDREN.  (PLOCKHORST.) 


T  want  two  more.”  “VVe  find 
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